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HE enemy, then, is this in- 

' difference in the presence 

of the ugly; it is only 

by the victory over this 

apathy that you can rise 

to better things; it is 

only by the rooting out and extermi- 
nation of what is ugly that you can 


bring about conditions in which beauty 


shall be a power among you.” These 
words are taken from the Presidential 
Address by Sir Frederick Leighton, at 
the Art Congress of Liverpool in 1888, 
and they embody, in a few words, the 
artistic creed of the speaker. From 
the beginning of his career to the pres- 
ent day the aim of his art has been to 
cultivate the spirit of pure, unalloyed 
beauty. He has not been content to 
make a beautiful whole out of imper- 
fect or unlovely elements, but, like the 
ancient Greeks, has determined that 
every item of his compositions, to the 
very smallest detail, shall be beautiful 
of its kind and wrought with the ut- 
most care. If the millennium is to be 
brought about by the “ extermination 
of what is ugly,” he may claim to have 
done his best by precept and practice 
to hasten its advent. 


* This article was already in type when the news was 
received of Sir Frederick Leighton’s elevation to the peer- 
age, at the beginning of the year; and it was preparing 
for the press when word came of his death on January 
25th. The familiar ‘Sir Frederick Leighton” has been 
retained throughout the text, as has the present tense 
used in speaking of his plans and work. An added in- 
terest is given to the subjects chosen for illustration by 
the fact that he assisted in their selection. 
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It may perhaps be stated as the dis- 
tinction of Sir Frederick Leighton 
among his peers, that he has wor- 
shipped beauty, and especially the 
beauty of form, more exclusively than 
they. There is little or nothing of the 
mystic or the didactic in his art, which 
exists to create beautiful images. Often 
beauty is their sole motive, sometimes 
they clothe a beautiful idea, sometimes 
they present a fine dramatic scene ; but 
in all cases the treatment is essentially 
esthetic, whether the subject be the 
face of a woman or some tremendous 
theme like “Hercules Wrestling with 
Death,” or “ Rizpah Defending the Dead 
Bodies of her Children.” No violence is 
sufficient to make his draperies fall in 
ungraceful folds ; no passion will dis- 
turb his features to disfigurement ; with 
the pathos of deformity his art has no 
concern, and it has little toleration 
even for strength without refinement. 
In these respects he follows the tradi- 
tions of the finest artists of Greece ; 
and in others also, for he goes to nat- 
ure for his models, and his ideal is no 
fantastic offspring of his own imagina- 
tion, but the perfect development of a 
normal body. It is not confined to one 
type of beauty, and perhaps, therefore, I 
should have said his ‘‘ ideals,” for there 
is perhaps no other artist so devoted to 
beauty in the abstract, who has also so 
wide a feeling for its different manifes- 
tations. If we could gather together 
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all his female heads, we should find 
Greek and English, Turkish and Ital- 
ian, French and Spanish, blonde and 
brunette, severe and lively, robust and 
delicate —a very gallery of different 
types, but each beautiful after its kind, 
with a beauty of pure form, independ- 
ent of accident or expression. These 
heads are studies from nature, but they 
are ideal also, for they are all moulded 
with an elegance, 
draped with a re- 
finement, and col- 
ored with a charm 
which are personal 
to the artist. 

After saying this 
it may seem, at first 
sight, to be some- 
what of a contradic- 
tion to affirm that 
another distinction 
of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s art is its 
impersonality ; but, 
except that it be- 
trays his love of 
beauty in all its 
phases, his elevated 
feeling, his wide 
culture, and a taste 
refined almost to 
fastidiousness, we 
learn little from it 
about its author. It 
would be difficult, 
without other aid, 
to divine the school 
or schools in which 
he was trained, or 
even the nationality 
to which he belongs ; while of his per- 
sonal experiences of life, his convic- 
tions, predilections, or opinions, his ar- 
tistic work shows no signs. He has 
elected to keep his art apart from all 
current influences, from fashionable 
sentiment, and even from the attrac- 
tions of association. On the other hand, 
he has never attempted to dissociate 
himself from his country or his century 
by the adoption of a foreign or an an- 
tique style. The movements of the Pre- 
Raphaelites and the Medievalists af- 
fected him as little as those of the more 
modern Gallicists and Impressionists. 
He has always been himself, without af- 


Study of a Girl. 


By permission of the artist. 
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fectation, neither aping old masters nor 
imitating new ones, but he has searched 
for beauty everywhere, and rendered it 
in accordance with the order of his own 
mind. He has always followed “art 
for art’s sake” in more than one sense 
of that much abused phrase. He has 
followed it perhaps too completely as 
an end in itself, but he has followed it 
also in the finest sense of all, for he has 
endeavored, “for 
art’s sake,” to sus- 
tain its ancient dig- 
nity, as an inspirer 
of noble emotion 
and a giver of pure 
delight. 

It was once said 
by one of Leighton’s 
most distinguished 
colleagues, that he 
was “born Presi- 
dent of the Royal 
Academy,” and birth 
has perhaps more 
to do with it than 
is apparent at first 
sight. At all events 
he was, as the phrase 
has it, a “born ar- 
tist” of cultured 
parents, and was 
brought up under 
conditions favorable 
to the development 
of those qualities of 
mind, character, 
and manners, which 
can alone enable a 
man to fulfil all the 
duties of his pres- 
ent office with becoming ease and dig- 
nity. 

Although an Englishman, Leighton 
was brought up abroad, and this is no 
doubt a sufficient reason why his works 
seem to stand apart from those of his 
contemporaries of the English School. 
Born at Scarborough on the 3d of 
December, 1830, the son of a doctor, 
he was taken abroad at a very early 
age, on account of his mother’s delicate 
health. He did not return to England 
except for short visits, till he was thirty 
years old.** He soon showed such a 


*See Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., his Life and 
W. *k, by Mrs. A. Lang. 
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distinct predilection for art, that though 
his father did not wish him to follow 
it professionally, he gave him every op- 
portunity of cultivating his taste, while 


Study for Fatidica. 


By permisston of the artist. 


not neglecting other studies. In 1840 
the Leightons went to Rome, where he 
learnt drawing regularly under Signor 
Meli. They then moved to Dresden 
and Berlin, where he attended classes 
at the Academy. In 1843 he was sent 
to school at Frankfort, and in the winter 
of the following year accompanied his 
family to Florence. It was here that 
his future career was finally settled. 
His father consulted Hiram Powers, the 
celebrated American sculptor, who in 
answer to the question, “Shall I make 
him an artist ?” replied, “Sir, you I we 
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no choice in the matter; nature has 
done it for you.” 
He now attended anatomy classes 
under Zanetti, and was sent to the 
Accademia delli Belli 
Arti, but soon returned 
to his studies at Frank- 
fort, and received no 
further direct instruc- 
tion in art for five years. 
He went to Brussels in 
1848, where he met 
Wiertz and Gallait and 
painted some pictures, 
including “ Cimabue 
finding Giotto,” “Othel- 
lo and Desdemona,” 
and a portrait of him- 
self. In 1849. he spent 
a few months in Paris, 
studying from the nude, 
and copying Titian in 
the Louvre. He then 
returned to Frankfort, 
where he settled down 
to really serious work 
under Edward Steinle. 
Steinle belonged to 
the Christian or Gothic 
movement in German 
art, a revolt against 
classicism in style and 
Paganism in feeling, 
corresponding in some 
degree to the “ Roman- 
tic” movement in 
France, but actuated by 
an intensely religious 
feeling. It was started 
by a devoted band of 
young men from vari- 
ous parts of Germany, 
among whom were 
Overbeck and Cornelius, Schadow and 
Veit, Schnor and Fiihrich, who for 
some years lived in Rome, leading an 
ascetic life and imitating Raphael and 
his precursors as the classicists imi- 
tated Greek art. Steinle left Rome in 
1833 and had been settled at Frank- 
fort for some eleven years before Leigh- 
ton became his pupil. There was prob- 
ably no other German artist who could 
have been more useful to Leighton at 
this period. Though he belonged to 
the ‘“ Nazarenes,” which was the nick- 
name of his school, he had a strong 
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CIMABUE’S MADONNA CARRIED IN PROCESSION 


By permission of Her Majesty the Queen of England. It was the first picture exhibited by the artist, and was purchased 
by the Queen from the walls of the Royal Academy. 


romantic vein, and a refined feeling for 
color, which the others for the most 
part lacked. On the other hand, no 
one was more qualified to instil the 
high principles of his fellows, their de- 
sire to sustain art at the noblest level, 
to exclude all that was ugly, base, or 
trivial, to cultivate severe design, and 
an execution conscientious, unhurried, 
and complete. Whether or not we re- 
gard the “‘Nazarenes” as mistaken in 
their aim, there is no doubt they fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the greatest 
Italian artists, in sparing no efforts for 
the complete organization of their 
works, in building up dignified compo- 
sitions by the adjustment of compo- 
nent parts beautiful in themselves, and 
so constructing a whole—unified, well- 
balanced, and coherent. While it must 
be left for some future historian to ex- 


amine minutely the effect of Leighton’s 
German masters on his art, it is plain 
that their example as regards these 
qualities was not lost, and that the per- 
sonal genius of Steinle, as shown in such 
pictures as the “Violin Player” and 
“Loreley,” was not without its influence 
on his pupil. Yet, though Leighton spent 
so many years at Frankfort, and there 
received the greater part of his artistic 
training, his heart, if we may judge 
from the subjects of his early pictures, 
always remained at Florence. At Paris, 
as has been stated, he painted “Cima- 
bue finding Giotto,” and ‘“ Othello and 
Desdemona,” and among the works 
executed under Steinle we hear of a 
picture of “Tybalt and Romeo” and a 
cartoon of the “Plague at Florence,” 
a sketch for which is in the possession 
of the artist. Though the instruction 
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THROUGH THE STREETS OF FLORENCE. 


In front of the Madonna walks Cimabue crowned with laurels; by his side ts his pupil Giotto; behind the Madonna are 
Arnolfo di Lapo, Gaddo Gaddi, Andrea Taft, Nicola Pisano, Bufalmaceo, and Simone Memmt, with Dante tn the corner. 


of Meli at Rome and of Bezzuoli and 
Segnolini at Florence had been super- 
seded, not even Steinle could make him 
see beauty through German spectacles. 
Indeed, though still a youth when he 
was placed under this master, his taste 
had been cultivated by sojourn in many 
countries, and if not completely formed, 
it was probably strong enough to resist 
undue pressure from his immediate sur- 
roundings. The love not only of Ital- 
ian art, but of Italy itself, is very plain 
in the first picture by which he became 
known to the British public. This was 
*Cimabue’s Madonna carried in Proces- 
sion through: the Streets of Florence.” 
It had no title in the catalogue, but in- 
stead there was a description which ran 
thus : 

‘¢ Cimabue’s celebrated Madonna is carried in 
procession through the streets of Florence; in 


front of the Madonna, and crowned with laurels, 
walks Cimabue himself with his pupil Giotto ; 
behind it, Arnolfo di Lapo, Gaddo Gaddi, 
Andrea Tafi, Nicola Pisano, Bufalmaceo, and 
Simone Memmi; in the corner Dante.” 


The exhibition of the Royal Academy 
in 1855 was a very memorable one, for 
it contained the most celebrated of all 
Holman Hunt’s pictures—and perhaps 
one may venture to say, one of the 
most celebrated pictures of the century 


—“The Light of the World.” There 
was also his ‘“‘Awakened Conscience,” 
which excited almost as much attention, 
and “The Rescue” by Millais, who had 
already attained his Associateship by 
“The Huguenot” and other of his fa- 
mous early pictures. The public mind 
was so absorbed with the works of the 
Pre-Raphaelites that, to divert their at- 
tention to a picture in a new but differ- 
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ent style was no easy feat ; yet Leigh- 
ton’s ‘“‘ Procession ” did more than this, 
it created a sensation of its own. Its 
size alone compelled attention; it oc- 
cupied nearly the whole side of one of 
the rooms, and it was hung on the line, 
an honor to a young and quite unknown 
artist which could not be ignored ; and 
it was unlike anything which the Brit- 
ish public had ever seen. And when it 
was examined surprise gave way to ad- 
miration at its stately arrangement of 
beautiful forms and its strange, rich 
beauty of color. Even Ruskin praised 
it, and many of those who demanded a 
deeper moral significance, a stronger 
subjective expression in a work of art, 
and who sneered at it as a “mere pag- 
eant” and “only decorative,” were im- 
pressed ; while others went home pos- 
sessed with a new and inexplicable joy. 
Of the latter, I, then a schoolboy, was 
one, and wrote as perhaps others wrote, 
lines about it in which the future emi- 
nence of the artist was prophesied with a 
confidence only equalled by the poor- 
ness of the verses. 

Though this was the first of Leigh- 
ton’s works exhibited in England, some 
tidings of his promise had already ar- 
rived there. He had visited England in 
1851 to see the Great Exhibition, and he 
had spent two years and more in Rome 
since he left Frankfort in 1852. His 
agreeable manners, his many accom- 
plishments, and his familiarity with 
continental languages made him wel- 
come and at ease in the distinguished 
and cultivated society which gathered 
in the Rome of those days. It was 
there he first made the acquaintance 
of Thackeray, who told Millais that 
he had just met in Rome a “versatile 
young dog who will run you hard for 
the presidentship one day.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that the 
success of “The Procession of Cim- 
abue’s Madonna” did not induce 
Leighton to make another effort in the 
same direction. It still remains almost 
unique among his pictures. He has 
given us other processions, but scarce- 
ly any other vision of medizval Italy. 
This was certainly not from any lack of 
personal interest, as may be seen by 
his fine “Italian Crossbow Man” of 
1863, the noble “Dante in Exile” of 
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1864, his “ Condottiere” of 1872, his 
mural painting in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum of the “ Arts of War,” and 
not least, his admirable illustrations to 
George Eliot’s ‘“‘Romola.” In the lat- 
ter we see his sympathy with Florence 
and the Florentines, with the pictu-. 
resqueness of its architecture and of its 
costumes in the fifteenth century. They 
show us also a side of his nature which 
he has generally carefully excluded 
from his pictures, his sense of char- 
acter, his perception of humor. Taken 
as a whole, the Romola series is more 
representative of the artist’s individual- 
ity, and the range of his human sympa- 
thies, than all his other works put to- 
gether. It is a little world in itself. 
It touches notes in almost every octave 
of human nature, from brightest joy to 
deepest tragedy, from the finest pathos 
to the gayest of frolic. It introduces 
us to all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, from the austere ecclesiastice to 
the grinning street boy, and all of these 
are delineated with a power and verac- 
ity which speak of a wide interest in 
humanity and a rare keenness of obser- 
vation. As we turn the pages on which 
the strange, momentous history of Ro- 
mola and Tessa, of Tito and Baldassare, 
is so powerfully depicted, and the old 
surging life of Florence is brought be- 
fore our eyes with such vividness and 
vivacity, it is impossible not to regret 
that the genius of Leighton should not 
have returned more frequently to an 
atmosphere in which it breathed so 
freely, and scenes amid which it seemed 
so completely at home. 

But a rarer air invited him. The 
serene and elevated beauty of Athens 
prevailed as a rival against the more 
picturesque charms of Florence. The 
claims of abstract beauty were preferred 
to the richness and variety of charac- 
ter, and Leighton’s artistic imagination 
sought an ideal which seemed to it 
more perfect and more pure. <A strong 
indication of the path which it was in 
future to follow most devotedly, was 
given by his second contribution to the 
Royal Academy. This was in 1856, 
when he sent a large picture called 
“The Triumph of Music ;” Orpheus, 
by the power of his art, redeems his 
wife from Hades. It was a failure. 
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MEMORIES. 


By permission of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaght. 


Leighton had boldly represented Or- 


pheus as playing on a fiddle. If my 
recollection serves me, it was life-size, 
and perhaps more than life-size. The 
fiddle, which Leighton chose instead 
of the lyre on account of its inimitable 
range of expression, is doubtless ac- 
countable for much, but not all, of the 
coolness with which it was received. It 
is memorable chiefly as showing that 


Leighton, even when engaged on clas- 
sical themes, determined to work out 
his own conceptions without too much 
regard either to tradition or public 
opinion. 

The conception of his first Orpheus 
was Romantic ; and it was not till 1864, 
when his second appeared, that the 
Hellenic spirit began to predominate 
in his work. During much of the 
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was German at least in 
title. “The Star of Beth- 
lehem” in 1862, and 
“ Jezebel and Ahab tak- 
ing Possession of Na- 
both’s Vineyard,” were 
his first biblical pictures, 
and both in conception 
and execution were far 
finer than any other 
works on the walls. To 
this period belong a few 
subjects from Italian his- 
tory and poetry, like the 
“Paola e Francesca” 
(1861), and “ Michael 
Angelo Nursing his Dy- 
ing Servant” (1862), but 
the rest were principally 
actuated bya pure joy of 
life and beauty, like “A 
Girl Feeding Peacocks” 
(1863), and the “ Odal- 
isque ” (1862), composi- 
tions marked by the 
rhythm of line and lux- 
ury of color which are 
among the most constant 
attributes of his art. 
The <“ Odalisque,” the 
motive of which was 











the sympathy between 





By permission of the proprietors of the Art Fournal, owners of the copyright. 


“Romantic” period he lived a great 


deal abroad. The years 1855-58 were 
partly spent in Paris, where he painted 
his first Orpheus. In 1858 he visited 
London and made the acquaintance of 
the leading Pre-Raphaelites—-Rossetti, 
Millais, and Holman Hunt, and the 
spring of 1859 was passed at Capri, 
where he was much impressed by the 
fine type of the inhabitants. Part of the 
year was spent in Rome, and it was 
not till 1860 that he had a settled resi- 
dence in England. In this year he took 
up his quarters at No. 2 Orme Square, 
Bayswater, where he stayed till he re- 
moved in 1866 to his present home in 
Holland Park Road, Kensington. It 
was a ballad of Goethe which sug- 
gested a pretty little picture of “The 
Fisherman and the Syren” in 1858, 
and the “Lieder ohne Worte,” in 1861, 


the elegant lines of a 
beautiful woman and a 
swan, may be regarded 
as his first dream of ori- 
ental beauty, with which he has since 
shown so great a sympathy. 

In 1864 he exhibited three remark- 
able works, “‘ Dante in Exile,” the most 
powerful of his Italian pictures, “ Or- 
pheus and Eurydice” (signalizing his 
return to classical subject), and ‘“ Gold- 
en Hours,” one of the most perfect of 
his simple dreams of beauty. In its 
reliance for effect upon the beautiful 
arrangement of form and color, it re- 
minds us of the work of Albert Moore, 
an artist of as exquisite, if more limited, 
taste. Before the next year’s exhibi- 
tion he had been elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. Since then the 
main effort of his life has been to real- 
ize dreams of beauty suggested by clas- 
sic myth and history. If we add to 
pictures of this kind a few of which 
the subject is Scripture, a few more of 
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THE MUSIC LESSON. 


By permission of the London Fine Art Soctety. 


which the suggestion came from the 
Orient, one or two of a tenderer sen- 
timent, like the beautiful ‘“ Wedded 
Bliss” (one of the most popular of his 
pictures), a number of studies of vari- 
ous types of female beauty, Teresina, 
Biondina, Amarilla, ete., and an occa- 
sional portrait, we shall pretty nearly 
exhaust the classes into which this 
painter’s work can be divided. 

The Academy of 1865 contained 
“David ”—one of the most beautiful of 
his scriptural pictures. The psalmist 
is musing on his palace top at night and 
longing for the “ wings of a dove” that 
he might “fly away and be at rest.” It 
is remarkable for the quiet solemnity of 
its sentiment, a mood of spiritual yearn- 


ing which the President has seldom in- 
dulged. Nearest to it in biblical feel- 
ing is perhaps the “Elisha” of 1881, 
where the pathetic figure of the ven- 
erable prophet crouched over the out- 
stretched body of the widow’s son, 
forms a composition of grave beauty. 
In his other pictures of this class, es- 
pecially his illustrations to Dalziel’s 
Bible, the text seems to have excited his 
imagination to conceptions more ob- 
jective and violent. The Samson pin- 
ning the young lion against a rock, and 
the desperate “ Rizpah” of 1893 are in- 
stances of this. In the “ Rizpah,” which 
is one of the most original and carefully 
studied of his compositions, he has al- 
lowed the horror of the situation to 
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overpower the deeper elements of its 
tragedy. Like also in unwonted audac- 
ity of design is the “St. Jerome” of 
1868 (his diploma picture), in which 
the strange and almost grotesque sil- 
houette of the faithful lion sitting up- 
right against the sky attracts the atten- 
tion too forcibly. Both this and the 
“Elijah in the Wilderness ” (1879) are 
impressive in conception and full of fine 
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qualities of drawing and color. But 
perhaps the greatest of all his designs 
from sacred history is that of Cain and 
Abel in Dalziel’s Bible. The scene is 
the rocky bed of a watercourse high 
in the mountains. Above, across the 


stones, the fair young body of Abel lies 
in the sun, while in the foreground, his 
face hidden in his own shade, the first 
murderer, dizzy with dread, and feeling 


THE RETURN OF PERSEPHONE. 
By permission of the London Fine Art Society. 
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THE BATH OF PSYCHE. 
Ry permission of the Berlin Photographic Company. 





his way with his hands, creeps 
crouching round a huge bowlder. 
No greater contrast could be 
found than that between these 
noble but agitated conceptions, 
and the calm atmosphere of lux- 
urious enjoyment which sur- 
rounds his few exquisite pictures 
of the Orient, painted after see- 
ing the East with his own eyes 
in 1867, 1868, and 1873. In 1868 
he went up the Nile with M. de 
Lesseps, and in 1873 he reached 
Damascus. Impressions, also ori- 
ental in character, were received 
during a visit to Spain in 1866. 
Wherever he went he made little 
vivid sketches which now cover 
much of his studio walls. His 
extreme delight in Mohammedan 
architecture, and decorative art 
is perhaps most plainly shown in 
his house, with his famous Arab 
hall walled with the soft splendor 
of Damascus tiles, and dimly lit 
with light transmitted through 
rich Oriental glass, and cooled 
with a silvery jet of water rising 
from a basin of black marble. 
Was it Sir Frederick, or Mr. Ait- 
chison, his architect, who stole 
Aladdin’s lamp? In his studio 
and elsewhere beautiful bits of 
the pottery of Persia, Asia Mi- 
nor, and Rhodes, and rare prod- 
ucts of Eastern looms attest the 
same taste. 

Not indeed the most elevated 
in thought, but perhaps the most 
perfect of his pictures, is “The 
Music Lesson,” in which a lovely 
little girl is seated on her lovely 
young mother’s lap, learning to 
play the lute. It is a dream of 
the purest and tenderest affec- 
tion, a collection of dainty and 
exquisite things, arranged with 
inimitable grace, and executed 
with a skill which leaves little to 
desire. A great contrast to this 
in the strangeness of its aim and 
the austerity of the subject, is 
“The Eastern Slinger,” a nearly 
nude figure standing on a plat- 
form in a level sea of corn, scar- 
ing the birds with a sling. His 
spare form, illumined by the sun’s 
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ATHLETE STRANGLING A PYTHON. 


Bronze statue. 


glows golden against the plain 


rays, 
blue sky. It is a daring and most 
original picture, but whether it is quite 
a success, I doubt if anyone has fully 
determined. 

The first of his classical pictures after 
the second Orpheus, was Helen of Troy, 


By permission of the artist. 


exhibited in 1865. In the figure of 
Helen he dared greatly, but without 
complete success. It is monumental 
in height and rigidity, the limbs are 
cast in a heroic mould, and the general 
effect of it is impressive and well-con- 
trasted with the less dignified attitude 
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and more agitated drapery of her at- 
tendants, but her tread is heavy, her 
drapery encumbers her, both hands are 
occupied in holding it, and his desire 
to complete the perfect oval of her face 
has made him almost denude her head 
of the glory of her hair. 

In 1866 he exhibited his second 
great processional picture, the “Syra- 
cusan Bride leading wild beasts in pro- 
cession to the temple of Diana,” and 
ever since then his imagination has 
been constantly employed on classic 
themes. They range from the “ Venus 
disrobing for the Bath” of 1867, to 
the “Garden of Hesperides” of 1892, 
and later still. The list is too long to 
be treated exhaustively, but a few of 
the most memorable works must be 
mentioned. Among these were the 
magnificent figure of “ Electra at the 
Tomb of Agamemnon ” (1869), the 
grand struggle between “ Hercules and 
Death” (1871), the “ Clytemnestra ” 
(1874), the gentle but noble conception 
of “ Nausicaa” (1878), the vision of 
calm Arcadian loveliness called “ An 


Idyll ” (1881), two lovers underneath a 
spreading oak listening to the piping 


of a shepherd, and gazing on the rich 
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plain below; the “Phryne” of 1882, 
a figure of ideal loveliness, her flesh 
transmuted into gold by the rays of 
the sun ; the “Cymon and Iphigenia” 
(1884), remarkable for the elaborate 
drapery which overflows from Iphige- 
nia’s sylvan couch warmly illuminated 
by the afterglow. And the “Captive 
Andromeda ” of 1888, the classical coun- 
terpart of his “ Dante in Exile,” in 
some respects his masterpiece, but 
tame in comparison with the original 
sketch. 

Of all these works, and of some of his 
later ones, as the “Garden of Hesper- 
ides” and the “ Perseus and Androme- 
da,” it may be said that they treat great 
themes in an elevated style, sometimes 
with a success attained by few modern 
artists, and always with an elegance 
which is peculiarly the artist’s own. 
Like all whose constant aim is so high, 
he fails here and there, more or less, to 
hit the mark, and now and then he sug- 
gests comparisons not to his advantage 
with the works of other men, ancient 
and modern, but there is at least one 
of these paintings which is incompara- 
ble, and that is the great processional 
picture of the Theban festival of the 
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* Daphnephoria.” In this picture all 
his most special qualities, his dainty 
color, his grace, his feeling for music, 
his delight in the innocent and refined 
happiness of humanity, find full exer- 
cise. Few visions are more lovely than 
that band of fair women and children 
moving in rhythmical order, their sweet 
mouths quivering with song. In com- 
position also it is singularly successful, 
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its coherence being maintained from 
beginning to end of the long line with- 
out strain or obvious art, while the 
slenderness and motion of the figures 
are finely contrasted with the solemn 
dignity of the cypress groves. If any 
testimony to the unusual beauty of this 
picture is to be trusted, it is that of 
Mr. Holman Hunt, who has written its 
eulogy in words which are evidently as 
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The Summer Moon. 
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sincere as they are enthusiastic. He 
has painted but few portraits, but 
among them are two at least which 
are masterpieces. One of these is of 
Sir Richard Burton, the famous trav- 
eller and oriental scholar, and the other 
of himself, painted for the Gallery of 
the Uffizi. As a colorist Sir Frederick 
is original and effective, and his palette 
is select and varied. He is as fastidi- 
ous in the beauty of his individual tints 
as in the selection of his forms. He 
has a lovely gamut of red, plum, crim- 
son, olive, cinnamon, chocolate, saffron, 
orange, amber, pink, and other name- 
less broken tints, and closes it with a 
very fine and pure purple of which he 
is very fond. With this affluent and 
luxurious scale he constructs many har- 
monies grave and gay, dainty and lus- 
cious, which often give much pleasure 
and are always highly ornamental ; but 
the general effect is somewhat artifi- 
cial, and misses the quietude, the ful- 
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ness, and the depth of the greatest 
color-poets. 

As a draughtsman he is learned and 
thorough, correct and elegant, with a 
fine sense of the rhythm of line; and 
his modelling is fine as well as subtle. 
He is truly a master of form, as is 
seen not only in his pictures, but in the 
too few pieces of sculpture which he 
has executed, of which the ‘“ Athlete 
Strangling a Python” is the best 
known. This and the “Sluggard,” a 
life-size figure of equal merit, and per- 
haps more originality, and a charming 
statuette called ‘‘Needless Alarm,” now 
the property of Sir John Millais, rank 
amongst the best and most refined 
work of the modern school. In the 
movement which of late years has res- 
cued sculpture from the bonds of con- 
vention, and inspired new life into the 
art, Sir Frederick may be regarded as 
a leader. The finer characteristics of 
the new school, the recurrence to nat- 
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ure, the discovery of fresh motives, 
the subtler observation of the play of 
light upon surface, the more tender, 
thorough, and intimate modelling, all 
resulting in a more life-like rendering 
of form and substance, are seen distinct- 
ly in these beautiful figures ; but at the 
same time the artist has characteristic- 
ally drawn the line at too great realism, 
and a freedom that would admit the 
ugly or the base. 

It is needless to describe at length 
his more purely decorative work ; the 
well-known mural paintings at Kensing- 
ton, the fine fresco in Lyndhurst 
Church of the “Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins,” a frieze and some other figures 
for private houses, the designs for the 
decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or 
the large picture with which he has re- 
cently filled one of the wall spaces in 
the Court of the Royal Exchange. 
They have much the same merits and 
defects as his other works. The last, 
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which is a gift to the Exchange, attests 
that patriotic desire to promote the art 
of his country, by the decoration of 
public buildings, which, despite its little 
encouragement, has always animated 
our nobler artists. It would be strange 
indeed if such a feeling were unknown 
to Sir Frederick, whom no one can ac- 
cuse of indifference to the highest in- 
terests of his country’s art. He has 
never shrunk from his responsibilities 
as the leader of art in England, but 
has always promptly intervened where- 
ever his example could be of value, 
whether to preside over an Art Con- 
gress, or to procure the removal to its 
proper site of Alfred Stevens’s monu- 
ment to Wellington. It is not only in 


the ornamental functions of his high 
position that he has shown his worthi- 
ness to hold it. 

Of his courteous manners and his 
fine oratory there is no occasion here 
to speak, nor perhaps of the admirable 
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lectures to the students which he has 
delivered on subjects chosen with a 
view to extend their artistic interest to 
matters beyond the narrow curriculum 
of the Academy. But his punctilious 
and cheerful discharge of his more ar- 
duous duties, his generous encourage- 
ment of young artists, the sympathy 
which never fails to detect merit in any 
work, however opposed to his own the- 
ories of art, need a warm note of ac- 
knowledgment. Nor should the influ- 
ence which he has exercised on the 
Council of the Academy, in support of 
wise and liberal reforms, be lost sight 
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of, nor the improvement which has 
taken place in the methods of instruc- 
tion in the Academy schools, nor yet 
the wisdom which has in the main 
governed the election of Associates 
during his presidency. 

Honorable and honored, Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton has worked on, in spite 
of ill-health which would daunt a les- 
ser man, striving still to reach some 
higher peak of art, though conscious 
like his own “Spirit of the Summit,” 
that when the loftiest of all is reached, 
the heaven of his ideal is as unat- 
tainable as ever. 





THE DREAMER 


By Clinton Scollard 


TurovucHour his span of argent days 
From birth to death—a narrow zone— 
He wanders by untrodden ways, 


Alone, yet not alone. 


For ariel fancy moulds him mirth, 

A slave to work his lightest whim ; 
And every vagrant wind of earth 

Is company for him. 


He sees a brother in the star 
Set on the evening’s violet verge, 
And like his own the pulse-beats are 
In the deep ocean surge. 


He finds a fellow in the tree 
Reliant in its thews of power, 
And, rival of the lover bee, 
He woos the lady flower. 


He from the poet brook beguiles 
The secret of its clearest rhyme, 
And year on shortening year he smiles 
In the hard face of Time. 


So when he slips from earth at last, 
This alien in the clay, it seems 

As though from bondage he had passed 
To other dearer dreams. 
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SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


THE STORY OF HIS BOYHOOD 


BY J. M. BARRIE 


Author of *‘ The Little Minister,” ‘‘ A Window in Thrums,”’ ete. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE MAN WHO NEVER CAME 
“ JS it true that your mother’s a bon- 
ny swearer ?” 
Tommy wanted to find out all 
about the Painted Lady, and the 
best way was to ask. 

“She does not always swear,” Grizel 
said, eagerly. “She sometimes says 
sweet, sweet things.” 

“What kind of things ?” 

“TI won't tell you.” 

“Tell me one.” 

“Well, then, ‘ Beloved.’ ” 

“ Word we. have no concern with,” 


murmured Tommy. He was shocked, 


but still curious. ‘Does she say ‘ Be- 
loved’ to you?” he inquired. 

*“No, she says it to him.” 

“Him! Whaishe?” Tommy thought 
he was at the beginning of a discovery, 
but she answered, uncomfortably, 

“T don’t know.” 

“ But you’ve seen him ?” 

“No, he—he is not there.” 

“Not there! How can she speak to 
him if he’s no there ?” 

“She thinks he is there. 
comes on a horse.” 

“ What is the horse like?” 

“There is no horse.” 

“ But you said-——” 

“She just thinks there is a horse. 
She hears it.” 

“Do you ever hear“it ?” 

“Re.” 

The girl was looking imploringly into 
Tommy’s face as if begging it to say 
that these things need not terrify her, 
but what he wanted was information. 

“What does the Painted Lady do,” 
he asked, “when she thinks she hears 
the horse ?” 
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He—he 


“She blows kisses, and then—then 
she goes to the Den.” 

** What to do?” 

“She walks up and down the Den, 
talking to the man.” 

* And him no there?” cried Tommy, 
scared. 

“No, there is no one there.” 

“And syne what do you do?” 

“T won't tell you.” 

Tommy reflected, and then he said, 
“ She’s daft.” 

“She is not always daft,” cried Grizel. 
“There are whole weeks when she is 
just sweet.” 

“Then what do you make of her be- 
ing so queer in the Den ?” 

“T am not sure, but I think—I think 
there was once a place like the Den at 
her own home in England, where she 
used to meet the man long ago, and 
sometimes she forgets that it is not long 
ago now.” 

**T wonder wha the man was?” 

“T think he was my father.” 

“JT thought you didna ken what a 
father was ?” 

“T know now. I think‘my father was 
a Scotsman.” 

“ What makes you think that ?” 

“T heard a Thrums woman say it 
would account for my being called 
Grizel, and I think we came to Scotland 
to look for him, but it is so long, long 
ago.” 

“ How long?” 

“T don’t know. We have lived here 
four years, but we were looking for him 
before that. It was not in this part of 
Scotland we looked for him. We gave 
up looking for him before we came 
here.” 

“What made the Painted Lady take 
a house here, then?” 

“T think it was because the Den is so 
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like the place she used to meet him in 
long ago.” 

“ What was his name?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Does the Painted Lady no tell you 
about yoursel’?” 

“No, she is angry if I ask.” 

“ Her name is Mary, I’ve heard ?” 

“Mary Beauchamp is her name, but 
—but I don’t think it is her real name.’ 

“How, does she no use her real 
name ?” 

“ Because she wants her own mamma 
to think she is dead.” 

“ What makes her want that?” 

“Tam not sure, but I think it is be- 
cause there is me. I think it was 
naughty of me to be born. Can you 
help being born ?” 

Tommy would have liked to tell her 
about Reddy, but forbore, because he 
still believed that he had acted crimi- 
nally in that affair, and so for the time 
being the inquisition ended. But though 
he hed already discovered all that Grizel 
knew about her mother and nearly all 
that curious Thrums ever ferreted out, 
he returned to the subject at the next 
meeting in the Den. 

“Where does the Painted Lady get 
her money ? rs 

“Oh,” said Grizel, “that is easy. She 
just goes into that house called the bank, 
and asks for some, and they give her as 
much as she likes.” 

“ Ay, I’ve heard that, but——” 

The remainder of the question was 
never uttered. Instead, 

“Hod ahint a tree!” cried Tommy, 
hastily, and he got behind one himself ; 
but he was too late; Elspeth was upon 
them ; she had caught them together at 
last. 

Tommy showed great cunning. “ Pre- 
tend you have eggs in your hand,” he 
whispered to Grizel, and then, in a loud 
voice, he said: “ Think shame of your- 
sel’, lassie, for harrying birds’ nests. 
It’s a good thing I saw you, and brought 
you here to force you to put them back. 
Is that you, Elspeth? I catched this 
limmer wi’ eggs in her hands (and the 
poor birds sic bonny singers, too ! ), and 
so I was forcing her to ws 

But it would not do. Grizel was 
ablaze with indignation. ‘ You are a 
horrid story-teller,” she said, “and if I 
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had known you were ashamed of being 
seen with me, I would never have spoken 
to you. Take him,” she cried, giving 
Tommy a push toward Elspeth, “I don’t 
want the mean little story-teller.” 

“He's not mean!” retorted Elspeth. 

“Nor yet little!” roared Tommy. 

“Yes, he is,” insisted Grizel, “ ‘and I 
was not harrying nests. He came with 
me here because he wanted to.” 

“Just for the once,” he said, hastily. 

“This is the sixth time,” said Grizel, 
and then she marched out of the Den. 
Tommy and Elspeth followed slowly, 
and not a word did either say until they 
were in front of Aaron’s house. Then 
by the light in the window Tommy saw 
that Elspeth was crying softly, and he 
felt miserable. 

“T was just teaching her to fight,” he 
said, humbly. 

“You looked like it!” she replied, 
with the scorn that comes occasionally 
to the sweetest lady. 

He tried to comfort her in various 
tender ways, but none of them sufficed 
this time. “You'll marry her as soon 
as you're a man,” she insisted, and she 
would not let this tragic picture go. It 


was a case for his biggest efforts, and he 
opened his mouth to threaten instant 
self-destruction unless she became hap- 


py at once. But he had threatened this 
too frequently of late, even shown him- 
self drawing the knife across his throat. 

As usual the right idea came to him 
at the right moment. “If you just kent 
how I did it for your sake,” he said, with 
gentle dignity, “you wouldna blame 
me; you would think me noble.” 

She would not help him with a ques- 
tion, and after waiting for it he pro- 
ceeded. “If you just kent wha she is! 
And I thought she was dead! What a 
start it gave me when I found out it 
was her!” 

“Wha is she?” cried Elspeth, with a 
sudden shiver. 

“JT was trying to keep it frae you,” 
replied Tommy, sadly. 

She seized hisarm. “Is it Reddy?” 
she gasped, for the story of Reddy had 
been a terror to her all her days. 

“She doesna ken I was the laddie 
that diddled her in London,” he said, 
“and I promise you never to let on, 
Elspeth. I—I just gaed to the Den 
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with her to say things that would put 
her off the scent. If I hadna done that 
she might hae found out and ta’en your 
place here and tried to pack you off to 
the Painted Lady’s.” 

Elspeth stared at him, the other grief 
already forgotten, and he thought she 
was getting on excellently, when she 
cried with passion, “I don’t believe as it 
is Reddy!” and ran into the house. 

“ Dinna believe it, then ! ” disappointed 
Tommy shouted, and now he was in 
such a rage with himself that his heart 
hardened against her. He sought the 
company of old Blinder. 

Unfortunately Elspeth had believed 
it, and her woe was the more pitiful 
because she saw at once, what had never 
struck Tommy, that it would be wicked 
to keep Grizel out of her rights. “Til 
no win to Heaven now,” she said, de- 
spairingly to herself, for to offer to 
change places with Grizel was beyond 
her courage, and she tried some child- 
ish ways of getting round God, such as 
going on her knees and saying, “I’m so 
little, and I hinna no mother!” That 
was not a bad way. 

Another way was to give Grizel every- 
thing she had, except Tommy. She 
collected all her treasures, the bottle 
with the brass top that she had got 
from Shovel’s old girl, the “ housewife ” 
that was a present from Miss Ailie, the 
teetotum, the pretty buttons Tommy 
had won for her at the game of buttony, 
the witchy marble, the twopence she 
had already saved for the Muckley, 
these and some other precious trifles 
she made a little bundle of and set off 
for Double Dykes with them, intending 
to leave them at the door. This was 
Elspeth, who in ordinary circumstances 
would not have ventured near that mys- 
terious dwelling even in daylight and in 
Tommy’sccempany. There was no room 
for vulgar fear in her bursting little 
heart to-night. . 

Tommy went home anon, meaning to 
be whatever kind of boy she seemed 
most in need of, but she was not in the 
house, she was not in the garden ; he 
called her name, and it was only Birkie 
Fleemister, mimicking her, who an- 
swered, “Oh, Tommy, come to me!” 
But Birkie had news for him. 

‘Sure as death,” he said in some awe, 
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“T saw Elspeth ganging yont the doub- 
le dykes, and I cried to her that the 
Painted Lady would do her a mischief, 
but she just ran on.” 

Elspeth in the double dykes—alone— 
and at night! Oh, how Tommy would 
have liked to strike himself now! She 
must have believed his wicked lie after 
all, and being so religious she had gone 
to— He gave himself no tinie to finish 
the thought. The vital thing was that 
she was in peril, he seemed to hear her 
calling to him, “Oh, Tommy, come 
quick ! oh, Tommy, oh, Tommy!” and 
in an agony of apprehension he ran af- 
ter her. But by the time he got to the 
beginning of the double dykes he knew 
that she must be at the end of them, 
and in the Painted Lady’s maw, unless 
their repute by night had blown her 
back. He paused on the Coffin Brig, 
which is one long narrow stone ; and 
along the funnel of the double dykes he 
sent the lonely whisper, “ Elspeth, are 
you there?” He tried to shout it, but 
no boy could shout there after night- 
fall in the Painted Lady’s time, and 
when the words had travelled only a lit- 
tle way along the double dykes, they 
came whining back to him, like a dog 
despatched on uncanny work. He heard 
no other sound save the burn stealing 
on tiptoe from an evil place, and the un- 
easy rustling of tree-tops, and his own 
breathing. 

The Coffin Brig remains, but the 
double dykes have fallen bit by bit into 
the burn, and the path they made safe 
is again as naked as when the Kingol- 
drum Jacobites filed along it, and sweer 
they were, to the support of the Pre- 
tender. It traverses a ridge and is 
streaked with slippery beech - roots 
which like to fling you off your feet, on 
the one side into a black burn twenty 
feet below, on the other down a pleas- 
ant slope. The double dykes were 
built by a farmer fond of his dram, to 
stop the tongue of a water-kelpie which 
lived in a pool below and gave him a 
turn every night he staggered home by 
shouting, ‘‘ Drunk again, Peewitbrae !” 
and announcing, with a smack of the 
lips, that it had a bed ready for him in 
the burn. So Peewitbrae built two 
parallel dykes two feet apart and two 
feet high, between which he could 
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walk home like a straight man. His 
cunning took the heart out of the brute, 
and water-kelpies have not been seen 
near Thrums since about that time. 

By day even girls played at palanlays 
here, and it was a favorite resort of boys, 
who knew that you were a man when 
you could stand on both dykes at once. 
They also stripped boldly to the skin 
and then looked doubtfully at the wa- 
ter. But at night! To test your nerves 
you walked alone between the double 
dykes, and the popular practice was to 
start off whistling, which keeps up the 
courage. At the point where you turned 
to run back (the Painted Lady after 
you, or so you thought) you dropped a 
marked stone, which told next day how 
far you had ventured. Corp Shiach 
long held the championship, and his 
stone was ostentatiously fixed in one of 
the dykes with lime. Tommy had suf- 
fered at his hands for saying that Shov- 
el’s mark was thirty yards farther on. 

With head bent to the level of the 
dykes, though it was almost a mirk 
night beneath the trees, and one arm 
outstretched before him straight as an 
elvint, Tommy faced this fearful passage, 


sometimes stopping to touch cold iron, 
but on the whole hanging back little, 


for Elspeth was in peril. Soon he 
reached the paling that was not needed 
to keep boys out of the Painted Lady’s 
garden, one of the prettiest and best- 
tended flower-gardens in Thrums, and 
crawling through where some spars had 
fallen, he approached the door as noise- 
less as an Indian brave after scalps. 
There he crouched, with a heart that 
was going like a shuttle on a loom, and 
listened for Elspeth’s voice. 

On a night he had come nearly as far 
as this before, but in the tail of big fel- 
lows with a turnip lantern. Into the 
wood-work of the east window they had 
thrust a pin, to which a button was tied, 
and the button was also attached to a 
long string. They hunkered afar off 
and pulled this string, and then the 
button tapped the death-rap on the 
window, and the sport was successful, 
for the Painted Lady screamed. But 
suddenly the door opened and they were 
put to flight by the fierce barking of a 
dog. One said that the brute nabbed 
him in the leg, another saw the vive 
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tongue of it, a third played lick at it 
with the lantern ; this was before they 
discovered that the dog had been Grizel 
imitating one, brave Grizel, always ready 
to protect her mother, and never allowed 
to cherish the childish fears that were 
hers by birthright. 

Tommy could not hear a sound from 
within, but he had startling proof that 
Elspeth was near. His foot struck 
against something at the door, and, 
stooping, he saw that it was a little 
bundle of the treasures she valued most. 
So she had indeed come to stay with 
the Painted Lady if Grizel proved 
merciless! Oh, what a black he had 
been ! 

Though originally a farm-house, the 
cottage was no larger than Aaron’s, 
and of its two front windows only one 
showed a light, and that through a blind. 
Tommy sidled round the house in the 
hope that the small east window would 
be more hospitable, and just as he saw 
that it was blindless something that 
had been crouching rose between him 
and it. 

“Let go!” he cried, feeling the 
Painted Lady’s talons in his neck. 

“Tommy !” was the answer. 

“It’s you, Elspeth?” 

“Ts it you, Tommy?” 

“Of course. Whisht!” 

“ But say it is.” 

“It is.” 

“Oh, Tommy, I'm so fleid !” 

He drew her farther from the win- 
dow and told her it had all been a 
wicked lie, and she was so glad that she 
forgot to chide him, but he denounced 
himself, and he was better than Elspeth 
even at that. However, when he learned 
what had brought her here he dried his 
eyes and skulked to the door again and 
brought back her belongings, and then 
she wanted him to come away at once. 
But the window fascinated him; he 
knew he should never find courage to 
come here again, and he glided toward 
it, signing to Elspeth to accompany him. 
They were now too near Double Dykes 
for speaking to be safe, but he tapped 
his head as a warning to her to remove 
her hat, for a woman’s head-gear always 
reaches a window in front of its wearer, 
and he touched his cold iron and passed 
it to her as if it were a snuff-mull. Thus 
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fortified, they approached the window 
fearfully, holding hands and stepping 
high, like a couple in a minuet. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE PAINTED LADY 


qT had been the ordinary dwell- 
i ing room of the unknown 
Ee nen 4 poor, the mean little “end” 

memes - 2h no, no, the noblest 
chamber in the annals of the Scottish 
nation. Here on a hard anvil has its 
character been fashioned and its history 
made at rush-lights and its God ever 
most prominent. Always within reach 
of hands which trembled with reverence 
as they turned its broad page could be 
found the Book that is compensation 
for all things, and that was never more 
at home than on bare dressers and 
worm-eaten looms. If you were brought 
up in that place and have forgotten it, 
there is no more hope for you. 

But though still recalling its past, 
the kitchen into which Tommy and 
Elspeth peered was trying. successfully 
to be something else. The plate-rack 
had been a fixture, and the coffin-bed 
and the wooden bole, or board in the 
wall, with its round hole through which 
you thrust your hand when you wanted 
salt, and instead of a real mantelpiece 
there was a quaint imitation one paint- 
ed over the fireplace. There were some 
pieces of furniture too, such as were 
usual in rooms of the kind, but most 
of them, perhaps in ignorance, had 
been put to novel uses like the plate- 
rack, where the Painted Lady kept 
her many pretty shoes instead of her 
crockery. Gossip said she had a look- 
ing-glass of such prodigious size that it 
stood on the floor, and Tommy nudged 
Elspeth to signify, “There it is!” 
Other nudges called her attention to 
the carpet, the spinet, a chair that 
rocked like a cradle, and some smaller 
oddities, of which the queerest was a 
monster velvet glove hanging on the 
nail that by rights belonged to the bel- 
lows. The Painted Lady always put on 
this glove before she would touch the 
coals, which diverted Tommy, who knew 
that common folk lift coals with their 
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bare hands while society uses the fringe 
of its second petticoat. 

It might have been a boudoir through 
which a kitchen and bedroom had wan- 
dered, spilling by the way, but though 
the effect was tawdry, everything had 
been rubbed clean by that passionate 
housewife, Grizel. She was on her 
knees at present ca’ming the hearth- 
stone a beautiful blue, and sometimes 
looking round to address her mother, 
who was busy among her plants and cut 
flowers. Surely they were know-noth- 
ings who called this woman silly, and 
blind who said she painted. It was a 
little face all of one color, dingy pale, 
not chubby, but retaining the soft con- 
tours of a child’s face, and the features 
were singularly delicate. She was clad 
in a soft gray, and her figure was of the 
smallest ; there was such an air of youth 
about her that Tommy thought she 
could become a girl again by merely 
shortening her frock, not such a girl 
as gaunt Grizel, though, who would 
have looked a little woman had she let 
her frock down. In appearance indeed 
the Painted Lady resembled her plain 
daughter not at all, but in manner in a 
score of ways, as when she rocked her 
arms joyously at sight of a fresh bud 
or tossed her brown hair from her 
brows with a pretty gesture that ought, 
God knows, to have been for some man 
to love. The watchers could not hear 
what she and Grizel said, but evidently 
it was pleasant converse, and mother 
and child, happy in each other’s com- 
pany, presented a picture as sweet as it 
is common, though some might have 
complained that they were doing each 
other’s work. But the Painted Lady’s 
delight in flowers was a scandal in 
Thrums, ‘where she would stand her 
ground if the roughest boy approached 
her with roses in his hand, and she 
gave money for them, which was one 
reason why the people thought her daft. 
She was tending her flowers now with 
experienced eye, smelling them daintily, 
and every time she touched them it was 
& caress. 

The watchers retired into the field to 
compare impressions, and Elspeth said 
emphatically, “I like her, Tommy, I'm 
not none fleid at her.” 

Tommy had liked her also, but being 
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a man he said, “You forget that she’s 
an ill ane.” 

“She looks as if she didna ken that 
hersel’,” answered Elspeth, and these 
words of a child are the best picture we 
can hope to get of the Painted Lady. 

On their return to the window they 
saw that Grizel had finished her ca’m- 
ing and was now sitting on the floor 
nursing a doll. ‘Tommy had _ not 
thought her the kind to shut her eyes 
to the truth about dolls, but she was 
hugging this one passionately. With- 
out its clothes it was of the nine-pin 
formation, and the painted eyes and 
mouth had been incorporated long 
since in loving Grizel’s system ; but it 
became just sweet as she swaddled it 
in a long yellow frock and slipped its 
bullet head into a duck of a pink bon- 
net. These articles of attire and the 
others that you begin with had all been 
made by Grizel herself out of the col- 
ored tissue-paper that shopkeepers 
wrap round brandy bottles. The doll’s 
name was Griselda, and it was exactly 
six months old, and Grizel had found it, 
two years ago, lying near the Coffin 
Brig, naked and almost dead. 

It was making the usual fuss at hav- 
ing its clothes put on, and Grizel had 
to tell it frequently that of all the babies 
—which shamed it now and again, but 
kept her so occupied that she forgot her 
mother. The Painted Lady had sunk 
into the rocking-chair, and for a time 
she amused herself with it, but by and 
by it ceased to rock, and as she sat 
looking straight before her a change 
came over her face. Elspeth’s hand 
tightened its clutch on Tommy’s; the 
Painted Lady had begun to talk to her- 
self. 

She was not speaking aloud, for evi- 
dently Grizel, whose back was toward 
her, heard nothing, but her lips moved 
and she nodded her head and smiled 
and beckoned, apparently to the wall, 
and the childish face rapidly became 
vacant and foolish. This mood passed, 
and now she was sitting very still, only 
her head moving, as she looked in ap- 
prehension and perplexity this way and 
that, like one who no longer knew where 
she was, nor who was the child by the 
fire. When at last Grizel turned and 
observed the change, she may have 
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sighed, but there was no fear in her face ; 
the fear was on the face of her mother, 
who shrank from her in unmistakable 
terror and would have screamed at a 
harsh word or a hasty movement. 
Grizel seemed to know this, for slre re- 
mained where she was, and first she 
nodded and smiled reassuringly to her 
mother, and then leaning forward, took 
her hand and stroked it softly and be- 
gan to talk. She had laid aside her 
doll, and with the act become a woman 
again. 

The Painted Lady was soothed, but 
her bewildered look came and went, as 
if she only caught at some explanation 
Grizel was making to lose it in a mo- 
ment. Yet she seemed most eager to 
be persuaded. The little watchers at 
this queer play saw that Grizel was say- 
ing things to her which she repeated 
docilely and clung to and lost hold of. 
Often Grizel illustrated her words by a 
sort of pantomime, as when she sat down 
on a chair and placed the doll in her 
lap, then sat down on her mother’s lap ; 
and when she had done this several 
times Tommy took Elspeth into the field 
to say to her: 

“Do you no see? She means as she 
is the Painted Lady’s bairn just the 
same as the doll is her bairn.” 

If the Painted Lady needed to be told 
this every minute she was daft indeed, 
and Elspeth could peer no longer at 
the eerie spectacle. To leave Tommy, 
however, was equally difficult, so she 
crouched at his feet when he returned 
to the window, drawn there hastily by 
the sound of music. 

The Painted Lady could play on the 
spinet beautifully, but Grizel could not 
play, though it was she who was trying 
to do it now. She was running her fin- 
gers over the notes, producing noises 
from them, while she swayed grotesquely 
on her seat and made comic faces. Her 
object was to capture her mother’s mind, 
and she succeeded for a short time, but 
soon it floated away from all control, and 
the Painted Lady fell a-shaking violent- 
ly. Then Grizel seemed to be alarmed, 
and her arms rocked despairingly, but 
she went to her mother and took loving 
hold of her, and the woman clung to her 
child in a way pitiful to see. She was 
on Grizel’s knee now, but she still shiv- 
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ered as if in a deadly chill, and her feet 
rattled on the floor, and her arms against 
the sides of the chair. Grizel pinned 
the trembling arms with her own and 
twisted her legs round her mother’s, and 
still the Painted Lady’s tremors shook 
them both, so that to Tommy they were 
as two people wrestling. 

The shivering slowly lessened and at 
last ceased, but this seemed to make 
Grizel no less unhappy. To her vehe- 
ment attempt to draw her mother’s at- 
tention she got no response ; the Painted 
Lady was hearkening intently for some 
sound other than Grizel’s voice, and only 
once did she look at her child. Then 
it was with cruel, ugly eyes, and at the 
same moment she shoved Grizel aside 
so viciously that it was almost a blow. 
Grizel sat down sorrowfully beside her 
doll, like one aware that she could do 
no more, and her mother at once forgot 
her. What was she listening for so 
eagerly? Was it for the gallop of a 
horse? Tommy strained his ears. 

“ Elspeth—speak low—do you hear 
onything ?” 

“No; I’m ower fleid to listen.” 


“ Whisht ! do you no hear a horse?” 


“No, everything’s terrible still. Do 
you hear a horse ?” 

“ TJ think I do, but far awa’.” 

His imagination was on fire. Did he 
hear a distant galloping or did he only 
make himself hear it? He had bent his 
head, and Elspeth, looking affrighted 
into his face, whispered, “I hear it too, 
oh, Tommy, so do I!” 

And the Painted Lady had heard it. 
She kissed her hand toward the Den 
several times, and each time Tommy 
seemed to hear that distant galloping. 
All the sweetness had returned to her 
face now, and with it a surging joy, and 
she rocked her arms exultantly, but 
quickly controlled them lest Grizel 
should see. For evidently Grizel must 
be cheated, and so the Painted Lady 
became very sly. She slipped off her 
shoes to be able to make her prepara- 
tions noiselessly, and though at all other 
times her face expressed the rapture of 
love, when she glanced at her child it 
was-suspiciously and with a gleam of 
hatred. Her preparations were for go- 
ing out. She was long at the famous 
mirror, and when she left it her hair 
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was elaborately dressed and her face so 
transformed that first Tommy exclaimed 
“Bonny!” and then corrected himself 
with a scornful “ Paint!” On her feet 
she put a foolish little pair of red shoes, 
on her head a hat too gay with flowers, 
and across her shoulders a flimsy white 
shawl at which the night air of Thrums 
would laugh. Her every movement was 
light and cautious and accompanied by 
side-glances at Grizel, who occasionally 
looked at her, when the Painted Lady 
immediately pretended to be tending 
her plants again. She spoke to Grizel 
sweetly to deceive her, and shot baleful 
glances at her next moment. Tommy 
saw that Grizel had taken up her doll 
once more and was squeezing it to her 
breast. She knew very well what was 
going on behind her back. 

Suddenly Tommy took to his heels, 
Elspeth after him. He had seen the 
Painted Lady coming on her tiptoes to 
the window. They saw the window 
open and a figure in a white shawl 
creep out of it, as she had doubtless 
escaped long ago by another window 
when the door was barred. They lost 
sight of her at once. 

“ What will Grizel do now?” Tommy 
whispered, and he would have returned 
to his watching place, but Elspeth 
pointed to the window. Grizel was 
there closing it, and next moment the 
lamp was extinguished. They heard a 
key turn in the lock, and presently 
Grizel, carrying warm wraps, passed very - 
near them and proceeded along the 
double dykes, not anxious apparently 
to keep her mother in view, but slowly, 
as if she knew where to find her. She 
went ixte the Den, where Tommy dared 
not follow her, but he listened at the 
stile and in the awful silence he fancied 
he heard the neighing of a horse. 

The next time he met Grizel he was 
yearning to ask her how she spent that 
night, but he knew she would not an- 
swer ; it would be a long time before 
she gave him her confidence again. He 


‘offered her his piece of cold iron, how- 


ever, and explained why he carried it, 
whereupon she flung it across the road, 
erying, “ You horrid boy, do you think 
I am frightened at my mamma!” But 
when he was out of sight she came back . 
and slipped the cold iron into her pocket. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


IN WHICH TOMMY SOLVES THE WOMAN PROB- 
LEM 


Siete LT Y made Elspeth want to 
fee like the Painted Lady’s child 
H now, but her own rules of life 
were all from a book never 
opened by Grizel, who made her relig- 
ion for herself and thought God a 
swear; she also despised Elspeth for 
being so dependent on Tommy, and 
Elspeth knew it. The two great sub- 
jects being barred thus, it was not like- 
ly that either girl, despite some at- 
tempts on Elspeth’s part, should find 
out the best that was in the other, with- 
out which friendship has no meaning, 
and they would have gone different 
ways had not Tommy given an arm to 
each. He, indeed, had as little in com- 
mon with Grizel, for most conspicuous 
of his traits was the faculty of stepping 
into other people’s shoes and remaining 
there until he became scmeone else ; 
his individuality consisted in having 
none, while she could only be herself 
and was without tolerance for those 
who were different ; he had at no time 
in his life the least desire to make 
other persons like himself, but if they 
were not like Grizel she rocked her 
arms and cried, ‘“ Why, why, why?” 
which is the mark of the “womanly” 
woman. But his tendency to be anyone 
he was interested in implied enormous 
sympathy (for the time being), and 
though Grizel spurned his overtures, 
this only fired his pride of conquest. 
We can all get whatever we want if we 
are quite determined to have it (though 
it be a king’s daughter), and in the end 
Tommy vanquished Grizel. How? By 
offering to let her come into Aaron’s 
house and wash it and dust it and ca’m 
it, “just as if you were our mother,” 
an invitation she could not resist. To 
you this may seem an easy way, but 
consider the penetration he showed in 
thinking of it. It came to him one day 
when he saw her lift the smith’s baby 
out of the gutter and hug it with a pas- 
sionate delight in babies. 
“She’s so awid to do it,” he said 
basely to Elspeth, “that we needna let 


on how much we want it done.” And 
he also mentioned. her eagerness to 
Aaron as a reason why she should be 
allowed to do it for nothing. 

For Aaron to hold out against her 
admittance would have been to defraud 
himself, for she transformed his house. 
When she saw the brass lining of the 
jelly-pan discolored and that the stock- 
ings hanging from the string beneath 
the mantelpiece had given way where 
the wearers were hardest on them ; when 
she found dripping adhering to a cold 
frying-pan instead of in a “pig,” and 
the pitcher leaking and the carrot-grater 
stopped—when these and similar dis- 
coveries were made by Grizel, was it a 
squeal of horror she gave that such 
things should be, or a cry of rapture be- 
cause to her had fallen the task of set- 
ting them right ? 

“She just made a jump for the be- 
som,” was Tommy’s graphic description 
of how it all began. 

You should have seen Grizel on the 
hoddy-table knocking nails into the 
wall. The hoddy-table is so-called be- 
cause it goes beneath the larger one at 
night, like a chicken under its mother, 
and Grizel, with the nails in her mouth, 
used them up so quickly that you would 
have sworn she swallowed half of them ; 
yet she rocked her arms because she 
could not be at all four walls at once. 
She rushed about the room until she 
was dizzy, and Tommy knew the mo- 
ment to cry “Grip her, shell tumble !” 
when he and Elspeth seized her and 
put her on a stool. 

It is on the hoddy-table that you 
bake andiron. ‘“ There’s not a baking- 
board in the house,” Elspeth explained. 
“There is!” cried Grizel, there, and 
then converting a drawer into one. 

Between her big bannocks she made 
baby ones, for no better reason than 
that she was so fond of babies, and 
she kissed the baby ones and said, “Oh, 
the loves, they are just sweet!” and she 
felt for them when Tommy took a bite. 
She could go so quickly between the 
board and the girdle that she was always 
at one end of the course or the other, 
but never gave you time to say at which 
end, and on the limited space round 
the fire she could balance such a num- 
ber of bannocks that they were as much 
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a wonder as the Lord’s prayer written 
on asixpence. Such a vigilant eye she 
kept on them, too, that they dared not 
fall Yet she had never been taught 
to bake ; a good-natured neighbor had 
now and again allowed her to look 
on. 
Then her ironing! Even Aaron 
opened his mouth on this subject, 
_ Blinder being his confidant. “I thought 
there was a smell o’ burning,” he said, 
“and so I gaed butt the hoose; but 
man, as soon as my een lighted on her 
I minded of my mother at the same job. 
The crittur was so busy with her work 
that she looked as if, though the last 
trumpet had blawn, she would just have 
cried, ‘I canna come till my ironing’s 
done!’ Ay, I gaed ben without a word.” 

But best of all was to see Grizel 
“redding up” on a Saturday afternoon. 
Where were Tommy and Elspeth then? 
They were shut up in the coffin-bed to 
be out of the way, and could scarce 
have told whether they fled thither or 
were wapped into it by her energetic 
arms. Even Aaron dared not cross the 
floor until it was sanded. “TI believe,” 


he said, trying to jest, “you would like 


to shut me up in the bed too!” “I 
should just love it,” she cried, eagerly ; 
“will you go?” It is an inferior wom- 
an who has a sense of humor when 
there is a besom in her hand. 

Thus began great days to Grizel, 
“sweet ” she called them, for she had 
many of her mother’s words, and ‘a 
pretty way of emphasizing them with 
her plain face that turned them all into 
superlatives. But though Tommy and 
Elspeth were her friends now, her mouth 
shut obstinately the moment they men- 
tioned the Painted Lady ; she regretted 
ever having given Tommy her con- 
fidence on that subject and was de- 
termined not to do so again. He did 
not dare tell her that he had once been 
at the east window of her home, but 
often he and Elspeth spoke to each 
other of that adventure, and sometimes 
they woke in their garret bed thinking 
they heard the horseman galloping by. 
Then they crept closer to each other, 
and wondered whether Grizel was cosey 
in her bed or stalking an eerie figure 
in the Den. 

Aaron said little, but he was drawn 
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to the girl, who had not the self-con- 
sciousness of Tommy and Elspeth in 
his presence, and sometimes he slipped 
a penny into her hand. The pennies 
were not spent, they were hoarded for 
the fair, or Muckle Friday, or Muckley, 
great day of the year in Thrums. [If 
you would know how Tommy was 
making ready for this mighty festival, 
listen. 

One of his sources of income was the 
Mentor, a famous London weekly pa- 
per, which seemed to visitors to be 
taken in by every person of position in 
Thrums. It was to be seen not only in 
parlors, but on the arm-chair at the Jute 
Bank, in the gauger’s gig, in the Spit- 
tal factor’s dog-cart, on a shoemaker’s 
form, protruding from Dr. McQueen's 
tail pocket and from Mr. Duthie’s oxter 
pocket, on Cathro’s school-desk, in the 
Rev. Mr. Dishart’s study, in half a dozen 
farms. Miss Ailie compelled her little 
servant, Gavinia, to read the Mentor, 
and stood over her while she did it; 
the phrase, “this week’s,” meant this 
week’s Mentor. Yet the secret must be 
told : only one copy of the paper came 
to Thrums weekly; it was subscribed 
for by the whole reading public between 
them, and by Miss Ailie’s influence 
Tommy had become the boy who carried 
it from house to house. 

This brought him a penny a week, 
but so heavy were his incidental ex- 
penses that he could have saved little 
for the Muckley had not another or- 
ganization given him a better chance. 
It was a society, newly started, for help- 
ing the deserving poor; they had to 
subscribe not less than a penny weekly 
to it, and at the end of the year each 
subscriber was to be given fuel, etc., to 
the value of double what he or she had 
put in. “The three Ps” was a nick- 
name given to the society by Dr. Mc- 
Queen, because it claimed to distribute 
*Peats and Potatoes with Propriety,” 
but he was one of its heartiest sup- 
porters nevertheless. The history of 
this society in the first months of its 
existence not only shows how Tommy 
became a moneyed man, but gives a 
glimpse into the character of those it 
benefited. 

Miss Ailie was treasurer, and the 
pennies were to be brought to her on 
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Monday evenings between the hours of 
seven and eight. The first Monday 
evening found her ready in the school- 
room, in her hand the famous pencil 
that wrote red with the one end and 
blue with the other; by her side her 
assistant, Mr. T. Sandys, a pen balanced 
on his ear. For a whole hour did they 
wait, but though many of the worthiest 
poor had been enrolled as members, the 
few who appeared with their pennies 
were notoriously riff-raff. At eight 
Miss Ailie disconsolately sent Tommy 
home, but he was back in five min- 
utes. 

*There’s a mask of. them,” he told 
her, excitedly, “hanging about, but 
feared to come in because the others 
would see them. They're ashamed to 
have it kent that they belong to a charity 
society, and Meggy Robbie is wander- 
ing round the Dovecot wi’ her penny 
wrapped in a paper, and Watty Rattray 
and Ronny-On is walking up and down 
the brae pretending they dinna ken ane 
another, and auld Connacher’s Jeanie 
Ann says she has been four times round 
the town waiting for Kitty Elshioner 
to go away, and there’s a one-leggit 
man hodding in the ditch, and Tibbie 
Birse is out wi’ a lantern counting 
them.” 

Miss Ailie did not know what to do. 
“ Here’s Jeanie Ann’s penny,” Tommy 
continued, opening his hand, “and this 
is three bawbees frae Kitty Elshioner, 
and you and me is no to tell a soul 
they’ve joined.” 

A furtive tapping was heard at the 
door. It was Ronny-On, who had skulked 
forward with twopence, but Gavinia an- 
swered his knock, so he just said, “Ay, 
Gavinia, it’s yoursel’. Weel, I'll be step- 
ping,” and would have retired had not 
Miss Ailie caught him. Even then he 
said, “Three bawbees is to you to lay 
by, and one bawbee to Gavinia no to 
tell.” 

To next Monday evening Miss Ailie 
now looked with apprehension, but 
Tommy lay awake that night until, to 
use a favorite crow of his, he “saw a 
way.” He borrowed the school-mistress’s 
blue-and-red pencil and sought the 
houses of the sensitive poor with the fol- 
lowing effect. One sample will suffice ; 
take him at the door of Meggy Robbie 
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in the West Muir, which he flung open 
with the effrontery of a tax-collector. 

“You're a three P,” he said, witha 
wave of his pencil. 

“Tm no sic thing!” cried the old 
lady. 
“Tt winna do, woman,” Tommy said, 
sternly. ‘“ Miss Ailie telled me you paid 
in your first penny on the chap of ten.” 
He wetted the pencil on his tongue to 
show that it was vain to trifle with him, 
and Meggy bowed her head. 

“Ttll be through the town that I’ve 
joined,” she moaned, but Tommy ex- 
plained that he was there to save 
her. 

“Tm willing to come to your house,” 
he said, “and collect the money every 
week, and not a soul will I tell except 
the committee.” 

“ Kitty Elshioner would see you com- 
ing,” said Meggy. 

“No, no, Ill creep yont the hedge 
and climb the hen-house.” 

“But it would be a’ found out at 
ony rate,” she remembered, “when I 
go for the peats and things at Hog- 
manay.” 

“Tt needna be,” eagerly replied 
Tommy. “Til bring them to youina 
barrow in the dead o’ night.” 

** Could you?” she cried, passionately, 
and he promised he would, and it may 
be mentioned here that he did. 

“And what for yoursel’?” 
quired. 

“A bawhee,” he said, “the night 
afore the Muckley.” 

The bargain was made, but before he 
could get away, “Tell me, laddie,” said 
Meggy, coaxingly, “has Kitty Elshioner 
joined?” They were all as curious to 
know who had joined as they were 
anxious to keep their own membership 
a secret; but Tommy betrayed none, at 
least none who agreed to his proposal. 
There were so many of these that on 
the night before the Muckley he had 
thirteen pence. 

“And you was doing good all the 
time you was making it,” Elspeth said, 
fondly. “I believe that was the reason 
you did it.” 

“T believe it was!” Tommy ex- 
claimed. He had not thought of this 
before, but it was easy to him to be- 
lieve anything. 


she in- 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MUCKLEY 








VERY child in Thrums went 
= to bed on the night before 

the Muckley hugging a pir- 

ly, or, as the vulgar say, a 
money-box ; and all the pirlies were 
ready for to-morrow, that is to say, the 
mouths of them had been widened with 
gully knives by owners now so skilful 
at the jerk which sends their contents 
to the floor that pirlies they were no 
longer. “Disgorge!” was the univer- 
sal cry, or, in the vernacular, “ Out you 
come, you sweer deevils !” 

Not a coin but had its history, not a 
boy who was unable to pick out his own 
among a hundred. The black one came 
from the ’Sosh, the bent lad he got for 
carrying in Ronny-On’s sticks. Oh 
michty me, sure as death he had nearly 
forgotten the one with the warts on it. 
Which to spend first? The goldy 
one? Na faags, it was ower ill to come 
by. The scartit one? No, no, it was 
Well, then, the one found in 








a lucky. 
the rat’s hole? (That wasaday!) Ay, 
dagont, ay, we'll make the first blatter 
with it. 

It was Tommy’s first Muckley, and 
the report that he had thirteen pence 
brought him many advisers about its 


best investment. Even Corp Shiach 
(five pence) suspended hostilities for 
this purpose. “Mind this,” he said, 
solemnly, “there’s none o’ the candies 
as sucks so lang as Californy’s Teuch 
and Tasty. Other kinds may be sweet- 
er, but Teuch and Tasty lasts the lang- 
est, and what a grip it has! It pulls 
out your teeth!” Corp seemed to 
think that this was a recommendation. 

“Tm nane sure o’ Teuch and Tasty,” 
Birkie said. “If you dinna keep a 
watch on it, it slips ower when you're 
swallowing your spittle.” 

“Then you should tie a string to it,” 
suggested Tommy, who was thought 
more of from that hour. 

Beware of Pickpockets! Had it not 
been for placards with this glorious an- 
nouncement (it is the state’s first printed 
acknowledgment that boys and girls 
form part of the body politic) you might 
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have thought that the night before the 
Muckley was absurdly like other nights. 
Not a show had arrived, not a strange 
dog, no romantic figures were wander- 
ing the streets in search of lodgings, no 
stands had sprung up in the square. 
You could pass hours in pretending to 
fear that when the morning came there 
would be no fairyland. And all the 
time you knew. 

About ten o'clock Ballingall’s cat was 
observed washing its face, a deliberate 
attempt to bring on rain. ' It was im- 
mediately put to death. 

Tommy and Elspeth had agreed to 
lie awake all night ; if Tommy nipped 
Elspeth, Elspeth would nip Tommy. 
Other children had made the same ar- 
rangement, though the experienced 
ones were aware that it would fail. If 
it was true that all the witches were 
dead, then the streets of stands and 
shows and gaming-tables and shooting- 
galleries were erected by human hands, 
and it followed that were you to listen 
through the night you must hear the 
hammers. But always in the watches 
the god of the Muckley came unseen 
and glued your eyes, as if with Teuch 
and Tasty, and while you slept—Up you 
woke with a start. What was it you 
were to mind as soon as you woke? 
Listen! That’s a drum beating! It’s 
the Muckley! They are all here! It 
has begun! Oh, michty, michty, michty, 
whaur’s my breeks ? 

When Tommy, with Elspeth and 
Grizel, set off excitedly for the town, 
the country folk were already swarming 
in. The Monypenny road was thick 
with them, braw loons in blue‘ bonnets 
with red bobs to them, tartan waist- 
coats, scarves of every color, woollen 
shirts as gay, and the strutting wearers 
in two minds—whether to take off the 
scarf to display the shirt, or hide the 
shirt and trust to the scarf. Came las- 
sies, too, in wincey bodices they were 
like to burst through, and they were lis- 
tening apprehensively as they ploughed 
onward for a tearing at the seams. 
There were red-headed lasses, yellow- 
chy-headed and black-headed, blue- 
shawled and red-shawled lasses ; boots 
on every one of them, stockings almost 
as common, the skirt kilted up for the 
present, but down it should go when 
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they were in the thick of things, and 
then it must take care of itself. All 
were solemn and sheepish as yet, but 
wait a bit. 

The first-known face our three met 
was Corp. He was only able to sign to 
them, because Californy’s specialty had 
already done its work and glued his 
teeth together. He was off to the 
smithy to be melted, but gave them to 
understand that though awkward it 
was glorious. Then came Birkie, who 
had sewn up the mouths of his pockets, 
all but a small slit in each, as a precau- 
tion against pickpockets, and was now 
at his own request being held upside 
down by the Haggerty-Taggertys on 
the chance that a half-penny which had 
disappeared mysteriously might fall out. 
A more tragic figure was Francie Crabb 
(one and seven pence), who like a mad, 
mad thing, had taken all his money to 
the fair at once. In ten minutes he had 
bought fourteen musical instruments. 

Tommy and party had not yet reached 
the celebrated corner of the west town 
end where the stands began, but they 
were near it, and he stopped to give 
Grizel and Elspeth his final instructions : 
(1) Keep your money in your purse, and 
your purse in your hand, and your hand 
in your pocket; (2) if you lose me, I'll 
gie Shovel’s whistle, and syne you maun 
squeeze and birse your way back to 
me.” 

Now then, are you ready? Bang! 
They were in it. Strike up, ye fiddlers ; 
drums, break ; tooters, fifers, at it for 
your lives; trumpets, blow ; bagpipes, 
skirl ; music-boxes, all together now— 
Tommy has arrived. 

Even before he had seen Thrums, ex- 


cept with his mother’s eye, Tommy’ 


knew that the wise begin the Muckley 
by measuring its extent. That the 
square and adjoining wynds would be 
crammed was a law of nature, but boy- 
hood drew imaginary lines across the 
Roods, the west town end, the east town 
end, and the brae, and if the stands did 
not reach these there had been retro- 
gression. Tommy found all wellin two 
quarters, got a nasty shock on the brae, 
but medicine for it in the Roods ; on the 
whole, yelled a hundred children, by 
way of greeting to each other, a better 
Muckley than ever. 
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From those who loved them best, the 
more notable Muckleys got distinctive 
names for convenience of reference. As 
shall be ostentatiously shown in its 
place, there was a Muckley called (and 
by Corp Shiach, too) after Tommy, but 
this, his first, was dubbed Sewster’s 
Muckley, in honor of a seamstress 
who hanged herself that day in the 
Three-cornered Wood. Poor little sew- 
ster, she had known joyous Muckleys 
too, but now she was up in the Three- 
cornered Wood hanging herself, aged 
nineteen. I know nothing more of her, 
except that in her maiden days when 
she left the house her mother always 
a to the door to look proudly after 

er. 

How to describe the scene, when ow- 
ing to the throng a boy could only peer 
at it between legs or through the crook 
of a woman’s arm? Shovel would have 
run up ploughmen to get his bird’s-eye 
view, and he could have told Tommy what 
he saw, and Tommy could have made a 
picture of it in his mind, every figure ten 
feet high. But perhaps to be lost in it 
was best. You had but to dive and 
come up anywhere to find something 
amazing ; you fell over a box of jump- 
ing-jacks into a new world. 

Everyone to his taste. If you want 
Tommy’s sentiments, here they are, con- 
densed : “'The shows surpass everything 
else on earth, Four streets of them in 
the square! The best is the menagerie, 
because there is the loudest roaring 
there. Kick the caravans and you in- 
crease the roaring. Admission, how- 
ever, prohibitive (threepence). More 
economical to stand outside the show of 
the ‘Mountain Maid and the Shepherd’s 
Bride’ and watch the merriman saying 
funny things to themonkey. Take care 
you don’t get in front of the steps, else 
you will be pressed up by those behind 
and have to pay before you have decided 
that you want to goin. When you fling 
pennies at the Mountain Maid and the 
Shepherd’s Bride they stop play-acting 
and scramble for them. Go in at night 
when there are drunk ploughmen to 
fling pennies. The Fat Wife with the 
Golden Locks lets you put your fingers 
in her arms, but thatis soon over. ‘The 
Slave-driver and his Victims.’ Not 
worth the money ; they are not blood- 
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ing. To Jerusalem and Back in a Jiffy. 
This isa swindle. You just keek through 
holes.” 

But Elspeth was of a different mind. 
She liked to Jerusalem and Back best, 
and gave the Slave-driver and his Vic- 
tims a penny to be Christians. The 
only show she disliked was the wax-work, 
where was performed the “Tragedy 
of Tiffano and the Haughty Princess.” 
Tiffano loved the woodman’s daughter, 
and so he would not have the Haughty 
Princess, and so she got a magician to 
turn him into a pumpkin, and then she 
ate him. What distressed Elspeth was 
that Tiffano could never get to heaven 
now, and all the consolation Tommy, do- 
ing his best, could give her was “He 
could go, no doubt he could go, but he 
would have to take the Haughty Prin- 
cess wi’ him, and he would be sweer to 
do that.” 

Grizel reflected: “If I had a whip like 
the slave-drivers wouldn’t I lash the boys 
who hoot my mamma! I wish I could 
turn boys into pumpkins. The Moun- 
tain Maid wore a beautiful muslin with 
gold lace, but she does not wash her 
neck.” 

66 7 


Lastly, let Corp have his say: 
looked at the outside of the shows, but 
always landed back at Californy’s stand. 
Sucking is better nor near onything. 
The Teuch and Tasty is stickier than 
ever. I have lost twateeth. The Moun- 
tain Maid is biding all night at Tibbie 


Birse’s, and I gaed in to see her. She 
had a bervie and a boiled egg to her 
tea. She likes her eggs saft wi’ a lick 
of butter in them. The Fat Wife is the 
ane I like best. She’s biding wi’ Shilpit 
Kaytherine on the Tanage Brae. She 
weighs Jeems and Kaytherine and the 
sma’ black swine. She had an ingin to 
her tea. The Slave-driver’s a fushinless 
body. One o’ the Victims gies him his 
licks. They a’ bide in the caravan. You 
can stand on the wheel and keek in. 
They had herrings wi’ the rans to their 
tea. I cut a hole in Jerusalem and 
Back, and there was no Jerusalem there. 
The man as ocht Jerusalem greets be- 
cause the Fair Circassian winna hae 
him. He is biding a’ night wi’ Blinder. 
He likes a dram in his tea. 

Elspeth’s money lasted till four 
o'clock. For Aaron, almost the only 
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man in Thrums who shunned the revels 
that day, she bought a gingerbread 
house; and the miraculous powder 
which must be taken on a sixpence was 
to make Blinder see again, but unfort- 
unately he forgot about putting it on 
the sixpence. And of course there was 
something for a certain boy. Grizel 
had completed her purchases by five 
o’clock, when Tommy was still heavy 
with threepence halfpenny. They in- 
cluded a fluffy pink shawl, she did not 
say for whom, but the Painted Lady 
wore it afterward, and for herself an- 
other doll. 

“But that doll’s 
Tommy pointed out. 

“That was why I bought it,” she said, 
warmly, “I feel so sorry for it, the dar- 
ling,” and she carried it carefully so 
that the poor thing might suffer as lit- 
tle pain as possible. 

Twice they rushed home for hasty 
meals and were back so quickly that 
Tommy’s shadow strained a muscle in 
turning with him. Night came on, and 
from a hundred strings stretched along * 
stands and shows there now hung thou- 
sands of long tin things like trumpets. 
One burning paper could set a dozen of 
these ablaze, and no sooner were they 
lit than a wind that had been biding its 
time rushed in like the merriman, mak- 
ing the lamps swing on their strings, so 
that the flaring lights embraced, and 
from a distance Thrums seemed to be 
on fire. 

Even Grizel was willing to hold 
Tommy’s hand now, and the three could 
only move this way and that as the roar- 
ing crowd carried them. They were 
not looking at the Muckley, they were 
part of it, and at last Thrums was all 
Tommy’s fancy had painted it. This 
intoxicated him, so that he had to 
scream at intervals, “‘ We're here, El- 
speth, I. tell you, we’re here!” and he 
became pugnacious and asked youths 
twice his size whether they denied that 
he was here, and if so, would they come 
on. In this frenzy he was seen by Miss 
Ailie, who had stolen out in a veil to 
look for Gavinia, but just as she was 
about to reprove him, dreadful men 
asked her was she in search of a lad, 
whereupon she fled home and barred 
the door, and later in the evening warned 


leg is broken,” 
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Gavinia, through the key-hole, taking 
her for a roystering blade, that there 
were policemen in the house, to which 
the astounding reply of Gavinia, then 
aged twelve, was, “No sic luck.” 

With the darkness, too, crept into the 
Muckley certain devils in the color of 
the night who spoke thickly and rolled 
braw lads in the mire, and egged on 
friends to fight and cast lewd thoughts 
into the minds of the women. At first 
the men had been bashful swains. To 
the women’s ‘“‘Gie me my faring, Jock,” 
they had replied, “ Wait, Jean, till I’m 
fee’d,” but by night most had got their 
arles, with a dram above it, and he who 
could only guffaw at Jean a few hours 
ago had her round the waist now, and 
still an arm free for rough play with 
other kimmers. The Jeans were as 
boisterous as the Jocks, giving them 
leer for leer, running from them with a 

iggle, waiting to be caught and rudely 
kissed. Grand, patient, long-suffering 
fellows these men were, up at five, sum- 
mer and winter, foddering their horses, 
maybe, hours before there would be 
food for themselves, miserably paid, 
housed like cattle, and when the rheu- 


matism seized them, liable to be flung 
aside like a broken graip. As hard 
was the life of the women : coarse food, 
chaff beds, damp clothes their portion ; 
their sweethearts in the service of 
masters who were loth to fee a married 


man. Is it to be wondered that these 
lads who could be faithful unto death 
drank soddenly on their one free day, 
that these girls, starved of opportunities 
for womanliness, of which they could 
make as much as the finest lady, some- 
times woke after a Muckley to’wish that 
they might wake no more? 

Our three brushed shoulders with the 
devils that had been let loose, but hardly 
saw them; they heard them, but did not 
understand their tongue. The eight- 
o'clock bell had rung long since, and 
though the racket was as great as ever, 
it was only because every reveller left 
now made the noise of two. Mothers 
were out fishing for their bairns. The 
Haggerty-Taggertys had straggled home 
hoarse as crows; every one of them 
went to bed that night with a stocking 
round his throat. Of Monypenny boys, 
Tommy could find none in the square 
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but Corp, who, with another tooth miss- 
ing, had been going about since six 
o'clock with his pockets hanging out, 
asa sign that all was over. An awk- 
ward silence had fallen on the trio; the 
reason, that Tommy had only three- 
pence left and the smallest of them cost 
threepence. The reference of course is 
to the wondrous gold-paper packets of 
sweets (not unlike crackers in appear- 
ance) which are only seen at the Muck- 
ley, and are what every girl claims of 
her lad or lads. Now, Tommy had 
vowed to Elspeth—But he had also 
said to Grizel—In short, how could he 
buy for both with threepence ? 

Grizel, as the stranger, ought to get— 
But he knew Elspeth too well to believe 
that she would dry her eyes with that. 

Elspeth being his sister—But he had 
promised Grizel, and she had been so 
ill brought up that she said nasty things 
when you broke your word. 

The gold packet was bought. That 
is it sticking out of Tommy’s inside 
pocket. The girls saw it and knew 
what was troubling him, but not a word 
was spoken now between the three. 
They set off for home self-consciously, 
Tommy the least agitated on the whole, 
because he need not make up his mind 
for another ten minutes. But he wished 
Grizel would not look at him sideways 
and then rock her arms in irritation. 
They passed many merry-makers home- 
ward bound, many of them following a 
tortuous course, for the Scottish toper 
gives way first in the legs, the Southron 
in the other extremity, and thus be- 
tween them could be constructed a man 
wholly sober and another as drunk as 
Chloe. But though the highway clat- 
tered with many feet, not a soul was in 
the double dykes, and at the easy end of 
that formidable path Grizel came to a 
determined stop. 

“Good-night,” she said, with such a 
disdainful glance at Tommy. 

He had not made up his mind yet, 
but he saw that it must be done now, 
and to take a decisive step was always 
agony to him, though once taken it 
ceased to trouble. To dodge it for an- 
other moment he said, weakly : “ Let’s— 
let’s sit down a whiley on the dyke.” 

But Grizél, while coveting the packet, 
because she had never got a present in 
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her life, would not shilly-shally. ‘Are 
you to give it to Elspeth?” she asked, 
with the horrid directness that is so try- 
ing to an intellect like Tommy’s. 

“ N-no,” he said. 

“To Grizel?” cried Elspeth. 

* N-no,” he said again. 

It was an undignified moment for a 
great boy, but the providence that 
watched over Tommy until it tired of 
him came to his aid in the nick of time. 
It took the form of the Painted Lady, 
who appeared suddenly out of the 
gloom of the Double Dykes. Two of 
the children jumped, and the third 
clenched her little fists to defend her 
mamma if Tommy cast a word at her. 
But he did not; his mouth remained 
foolishly open. The Painted Lady had 
been talking cheerfully to herself, but 
she drew back apprehensively, with a 
look of appeal on her face, and then— 
and then Tommy “saw a way.” He 
handed her the gold packet, “It’s to 
you,” he said, “ it’s—it’s your Muckley !” 

For a moment she was afraid to take 
it, but when she knew that this sweet 
boy’s gift was genuine, she fondled it 
and was greatly flattered, and dropped 
him the quaintest courtesy and then 
looked defiantly at Grizel. But Grizel 
did not take it from her. Instead she 
flung her arms impulsively round Tom- 
my’s neck, she was so glad, glad, glad. 

As Tommy and Elspeth walked away 
to their home, Elspeth could hear him 
breathing heavily, and occasionally he 
gave her a furtive glance. 

“ Grizel needna have done that,” she 
said, sharply. 
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“No,” replied Tommy. 

“ But it was noble of you,” she con- 
tinued, squeezing his hand, “to gie it 
to the Painted Lady. Did you mean to 
gie it to her a’ the time?” 

“ Oh, Elspeth!” 

“But did you?” 

“Oh, Elspeth!” 

“That’s no you greeting, is it?” she 
asked, softly. 

“Tm near the greeting,” he said, 
truthfully, “but I'm no sure what 
about.” His sympathy was so easily 
aroused that he sometimes cried with- 
out exactly knowing why. 

“Tt’s because you're so good,” El- 
speth told him ; but presently she said, 
with a complete change of voice, “No, 
Grizel needna have done that.” 

“Tt was a shameful thing to do,” 
Tommy agreed, shaking his head. ‘“ But 
she did it!” he added, triumphantly ; 
“you saw her do it, Elspeth !” 

“But you didna like it?” Elspeth 
asked, in terror. 

“No, of course I didna like it, but—” 

* But what, Tommy?” 

“ But I liked her to like it,” he ad- 
mitted, and by and by he began to 
laugh hysterically. “I’m no sure what 
I’m laughing at,” he said, “but I think 
it’s at mysel’.” He may have laughed 
at himself before, but this Muckley is 
memorable as the occasion on which he 
first caught himself doing it. The joke 
grew with the years, until sometimes he 
laughed in his most emotional moments, 
suddenly seeing himself in his true light. 
But it had become a bitter laugh by that 
time. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Charles Henry Webb 


THE air was sweet with blooms of May, 
Her head upon my bosom lay. 
A year before we two had stood 
Where now we sat, within the wood. 
As now fell blossoms at our feet, 
With woodsy smells the air was sweet ; 
All Nature’s heart was glad astir, 
And mine was full of love for her 
Who stood beside me on this spot ; 
Perhaps she knew—I spoke it not. 

The robin sung with rippling throat, 
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A bluebird trilled a love-born note ; 
A mocking bird with saucy beak 
Besought its mate—J could not speak ; 
Each flower that would a tendril twine 
Laid bare its heart—I showed not mine, 
But picked a bud that near us grew, 
Its lips yet fragrant with the dew, 
To lay it that it might caress 
The little hand I dare not press. 
Instead I held it in mine own, 
And said, “Too soon this bud has blown.” 
Strange that a year can do so much. 
Not now her hand I feared to touch. 
The birds that so outbraved me then 
Sang their old love-notes o’er again. 
The flowers that once my speech outvied 
Had long since wedded, withered, died. 
But I—see what a year can do !— 
Had found new voice and courage too— 
And yet no timorous hand was pressed— 
I took the whole girl to my breast, 
And said, “I love you, dearest dear, 
I've loved you for the longest year.” 
And that she might believe it more, 
I said the same thing o’er and o’er 
Until each tree and echoing rock 
With faint “I love yous” seemed to mock. 
That she might more the truth perceive 
I kissed her lips, I do believe. 
I kissed her eyes, their eyelids through— 
Dear eyes, though shut, they saw and knew— 
Until a magpie fied the glen, 
Remarking on ill-mannered men ; 
And a dear robin near us said— 
Blushing till all her breast was red: 
“Tf those queer birds now both agree 
To build, why here’s a vacant tree.” 
Nothing there was of life but lent 
Unto our love encouragement. 
And I had thought to find reproof 
From all beneath that arching roof! 
But nature, who these things commands, 
Blessed with high-lifted, holy hands, 
And smiling on us seemed to say, 
“My children, there’s no other way.” 
And she whose dear and sacred head 
Lay on my bosom, when I said, 
“Tf this be bad, why, dearest, know 
I was as bad a year ago,” 
Put up her lips—I bent to hear— 
And whispered softly in my ear: 
“Tf all this badness in your breast 
A year ago you had confessed 
I might have pardoned ; now I see 
How much, how long you’ve cheated me— 
But I absolve you, dear, by this”— 
Ne’er sweeter cross did sinner kiss. 
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the Mede, was 

. hastening along 

= the Sacred Way 

that led from the city of Elis to Olym- 
pia. It was over a fortnight since he 
landed from his galley in the bay of 
Kenchree, and his vexation over the 
delays to which he had been put had 
been in no wise lessened, upon his ar- 
rival at Elis, to learn that his father’s 
euest-friend, Evander, the son of Evan- 
agoras, had despaired of his coming and 
set out alone for their common destina- 
tion. Drawing bridle now to water his 
horse at a little stream that flowed by the 
roadside, he took a letter from his gir- 
dle and read again its familiar contents : 


READ AGAIN ITS FAMILIAR CONTENTS 
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“Evander to Phraanes: health and 
greeting. This letter is your suppliant. 
It is time to gratify the wish I have 
heard you utter ; that you might behold 
the famous games celebrated every 
fourth year before the face of Zeus, who 
sits throned at Olympia. Lest you 
hesitate to venture among the heredi- 
tary foes of the Great King, your master, 
do not forget that many days before the 
festival, and in order that all may at- 
tend in safety, the heralds proclaim a 
sacred truce throughout Hellas ; and 
whosoever after that engages in any 
war or draws his sword in violence, is 
visited with the heaviest penalties both 
by gods and men. Come, then, and I 
will await you at Elis until the tenth 
day before the full moon of the summer 
solstice. Should you be unduly de- 
layed, follow me in all haste to Olympia. 
Commend me to your father and broth- 
ers—Farewell.” 

Putting the letter away again, the 
Mede resumed his journey, viewing with 
wonder the multitudes of horsemen and 
footmen that, together with the chariots 
and litters of the wealthy, thronged 
the Sacred Road. Time and again the 
press parted to right and left, giving 
way to some band of theoroi; and many 
companies of these sacred deputies from 
states and cities, swept by, vying with 
each other in the elegance of their robes 
of office and rich equipage, in their car- 
riages laden with gifts to the shrine of 
Zeus, and in the droves of victims for 
the great altar, picked from their kind 
for beauty and freedom from blemish. 

Suddenly Phraanes reined up, gazing 
spellbound before him. The plain of 
Olympia, in all its glory and loveliness, 
had burst upon his view. Temples 
grand beyond all human conception, and 
statues more numerous than man could 
count, gleamed white amid the green of 
the plane-trees and the sombre gray of 
the wild olives. There stood the sacred 
grove of Zeus, confined by its terraced 
walls and the rugged heights of Kronos 
on the north. Along the western bound- 
ary flowed the Kladeus, eager to join 
the broad flood of Alpheus that dashed 
across the plain to the south. And 
now the Mede recalled a legend told 
him by his friend, how this same Al- 
pheus once loved a nymph named Are- 
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thusa, who, flying from his embraces, 
was transformed into a fountain in 
Ortygia, a far distant island in the 
western sea. But the river god, noth- 
ing daunted, forced for himself a chan- 
nel beneath the ocean and, rising in 
the land where she had taken refuge, 
hastened to mingle his waters with 
those of the fountain that was once 
his beloved. Thus it happens, thought 
Phraanes, that he bounds proud and 
gleeful by the groves of Zeus, knowing 
that, ere nightfall, he shall be with her. 

Eastward up the valley his eyes wan- 
dered over an expanse of rich foliage 
flecked with countless tents, and stretch- 
ing away to where the snow-crowned 
ranges of Erymanthus and Kyllene 
gleamed, now pink, now violet, beneath 
the sunbeams that streamed down from 
the cloudless blue. 

With some questioning he found the 
tent of Evander, who greeted him joy- 
fully and led him within, asking many 
questions about his family and friends. 
Then, having bathed and donned a fresh 
robe and partaken of a supper of figs 
and cheese-cakes, together with wine of 
Lesbos, Phraanes went forth into the 
Altis to behold the beauties of the fair- 
est spot in all Hellas. 

It was evening, but evening far 
brighter than his Persian days. The 
soft rays of the moon bathed groves and 
temples and statues in floods of placid 
light, and the water of Alpheus flowed 
like a stream of very silver. Torches 
flared beneath the trees, and the smoke 
and flame curled upward from a hun- 
dred altars. There loomed the great 
temple of Zeus, builded by Libon, of 
Olympia, “A monument such as is re- 
served for no other mortal,” said Evan- 
der ; “if, peradventure, he came not him- 
self from the race of gods.” On every 
side were colonnades of Doric pillars, 
and, far above, the vast roof rested upon 
the backs of eagles, te symbolize that 
Zeus had sent his sacred messengers 
that they might bear up his house to a 
height fitting the dignity of the king of 
gods and men. Upon the frieze of the 
western front they saw the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe carven by Alka- 
manes; upon the east, Peonius had 
wrought in marble the moment when 
Pelops and Cinomaus were bending 
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over their impatient chargers, about to 
loose the reins upon their necks and 
launch the chariots toward the goal. 
A party of Athenians-who had been ad- 
miring the entablature turned away as 
the friends drew near, and they heard 
one remark to his companions that 
Hiero of Syrakuse had entered four 
chariots for the games. 

“You see,” said Evander, “ Pelops 
himself, having won the daughter of 
(Enomaus by conquering him in the 
chariot race, founded the sports of the 
hippodrome here to commemorate his 
victory, and he presides over them as 
does Herakles over the contests where 
man contends against man. It is doubt- 
less true,” he added, glancing around, 
“that these races add much to the 
glory and splendor of the festival, and 
that those who win them are held in 
high esteem; yet, to my mind, that 
honor which a man attains by the 
wealth that allows him to buy the 
speediest horses and hire the most skil- 
ful drivers, compares poorly with the 
honor he wins who descends naked 
into the stadion and conquers by the 
strength of his muscles, the cunning 


of his brain, and the courage of Iris 


heart. But come; let me show you 
the twelve labors of Herakles depicted 
along the metopes within the colon- 
nades ; that is, when you are done gaz- 
ing at the golden Victory there upon 
the roof.” 

Entering the temple, they stood be- 
fore the great statue of the god him- 
self, seated upon his chryselephantine 
throne rich with sculptured fables ; 
and read the words engraved thereon : 
“ Phidias the Athenian made me.” The 
right hand supported a winged Vic- 
tory of ivory and gold, the left wielded 
a sceptre of blended metals on whose 
tip an eagle had perched, while about 
his brow was carved the encircling 
branch of his own wild olive. The 
sandals and the robe adorned with 
lilies delicately traced, were all of gold. 
Around the base of the throne danced 
six Victories. Above hovered the Graces 
and the Hours, eager to minister to their 
sire. 

“What dignity!” exclaimed Phraa- 
nes; “what power, what serenity, is 
throned in that benignant face! Surely 
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it is no work of men’s hands, but the 
very god who sits yonder.” 

Again, the friends went out into the 
Altis, passing by the table of gold and 
ivory whereon were the crowns and 
palm branches to be given the victors, 
and wandered through the thronged 
enclosure. On every side rose statues 
of the gods that might well have been 
worshipped for their beauty alone, and 
among them, as though acknowledged 
worthy of such fellowship, stood hun- 
dreds of victors of past Olympiads :— 
boxers, pentathletes, wrestlers, pancra- 
tists, runners—yes, and chariots and 
horses wooed from the stubborn rock 
by the chisels of men from whom Phi- 
dias had learned his craft: groves of 
carven marble amid groves to which 
the earth alone had given birth. Near 
the centre of the Altis, towered the 
great lozenge-shaped altar of Zeus. 

“Can you conceive,” said Evander, 
“that it is builded from the sacrificial 
ashes of three hundred years, hardened 
into clay by the waters of Alpheus ?” 

Westward rose the shrine of Pelops, 
and beyond it the temple of Here, 
yielding in glory only to that of her 
lord. Northward, toward Kronos, stood 
the Metroon, rich with the art of Pane- 
nus, and, still farther, upon the breast 
of the hill, the treasure-houses of the 
states, with Sykion on the west and 
Gela on the east. Turning again, and 
looking beyond the shrines of Here 
and Pelops, they could see the palestra 
and gymnasium upon the bank of the 
Kladeus. 

“There, for the last thirty days,” ex- 
plained Evander, “the athletes have 
been completing their training under 
the eyes of the Hellanodike.” 

Resuming their stroll, the friends 
passed close to a group of men and 
boys from whose midst floated the 
notes of a lyre and the words of a 
hymn to Dionysus. 

“Tt isSimonides of Keos,” said Evan- 
der; “and but yesterday, Auschylus 
read his tragedy of ‘The Persians’ to 
a great multitude that shouted and 
wept.” 

So they walked on, by groups listen- 
ing eagerly to rhapsodists who recited 
lines of Homer, now stirring and again 
sad; past groups leaning forward 
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THERE LOOMED THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ZEUS 


around shabby-looking men who 


talked of immortality and virtue and 
love—Sokrates, Hippias of Elis, and 
sophists innumerable that thronged 
the Poreh of Echoes; until, at last, 
evening waned into night, the sounds 
died away one by one, and the people 


slept, some beneath their tents, more 
beneath the vaulted heaven, with none 
but Artemis and the constellations to 
guard their slumber. 


It was the third day of the festival. 
Upon the first Phraanes had beheld 
the great initiatory sacrifice. He had 
seen the ten judges, seated before their 
white tents amid the olives, classing 
and arranging the competitors. He 
had seen the games of the second day, 
where boys contended with each other ; 
and the sun that now peeped over the 
crests of Erymanthus was fated to look 
down upon the greatest honor and the 
greatest victories. 

Having sent slaves to retain their 
places on Mount Kronos, Evander hur- 
ried with his guest to the Bouleuterion. 
A great crowd surged around the Coun- 
cil House, for the competitors and their 
witnesses were taking the solemn oaths. 

“Hear, O Zeus!” they cried, laying 
their hands upon the quivering victim. 
“We, who stand before you now are of 


pure Hellenic blood ; free sons of free 
parents, neither branded with dishonor 
nor guilty of any sacrilege. We have 
duly undergone for ten months the 
training to fit us to contend before 
thee, and we will so contend, striving 
earnestly by all lawful means, and with- 
out guile or bribery, to attain victory.” 

Then the sacred procession wound 
on toward the stadion, and judges, 
scourge-bearers, and contestants van- 
ished down the vaulted passage re- 
served for them between the brazen 
statues of Zeus, placed there as a final 
warning. “For these,” said Evander, 
“are paid for out of the fines imposed 
for violations of the laws of the games.” 

The friends were not long in finding 
the seats reserved for them. On every 
side hills sloped downward to the ob- 
long level of hard sand, with its lime- 
stone thresholds that marked starting- 
point and goal. At the latter was the 
pillar wreathed with olive that the run- 
ners turned in the double and long 
courses. Above it sat the judges sur- 
rounded by scourge-bearers, and before 
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them, upon an altar of white stone, the 
priestess of Demeter Chamyne. 

“Yonder there, by the barrier,” said 
Evander, “is the tomb of Endymion, 
the shepherd beloved of Artemis. You 
see, even the love of a goddess cannot 
ward off death. Shall we not sacrifice 
a dove to Aphrodite, when we go 
forth?” he added, jestingly ; but Phraa- 
nes made answer, with warning finger, 
that those who sacrificed to her the 
most were often the most harshly dealt 
with. 

And now, leaning back, their eyes 
wandered over the multitude that 
crowned the heights and cloaked the 
hill-sides, until, as Homer wrote, “‘ The 
very air was thick with the breath of 
men.” On every hand wealth jostled 
with poverty. Coarse cloaks of so- 
phists brushed against purple robes of 
kings, rich with embroidery of saffron 
and glittering with gold and gems. 
Here a group of young Corinthians 
with flowered mantles were joking each 
other about some famous hetaira, as 
though they wished the by-standers to 
know them for fashionable votaries of 
pleasure. 

“That fellow with the thick accent,” 
explained Evander, “is a Theban, and 
he who is wasting wit upon his dull 
intellect is the Athenian, Thucydides. 
Those shepherds with goat-skins about 
their shoulders and loins, are doubtless 
from some valley among the Arkadian 
Mountains. There sit the Spartan dep- 
uties amid their countrymen.” 

“Why do their youths give place to 
that old man and close up against his 
companion of equal years?” asked 
Phraanes. 

“Doubtless the latter is a bachelor,” 
replied Evander. “It is a saying of the 
Spartans that no young man need rise 
for one who has no sons who may return 
the courtesy in after-years. Do you 
note the magnificence of the Syrakusan 
deputies? Their tyrant, Hiero, is a man 
of wealth and taste, whatever else is said 
of him. Simonides of Keos has come 
with them to celebrate such victories as 
they may win.” 

“ Are all the women of Hellas young 
and beautiful?” queried the Mede. 
“You do well to let them attend your 
festivals.” 
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Evander laughed. “Only the maid- 
ens,” he said, ‘‘are allowed to be pres- 
ent. Matrons have other duties, nor is 
it considered fitting that the mothers 
of our children be seen of all men and 
waste their days in silly gossip, mak- 
ing trouble and jealousies, like enough, 
among their husbands—but see! The 
procession of contestants is marching 
around the stadion. It is for the single 
course: the oldest and most famous of 
the games. Do you realize that one of 
those thirty youths will, by the supreme 
effort of a few short seconds, give his 
name to the next four years?” 

In every face Phraanes could read 
the intense question: “Shall it be the 
Olympiad of Diagoras the Corinthian, 
of Kallikles the Athenian, or of Amertas 
the Spartan? Whose brow shall be 
bound with twigs shorn by the golden 
sickle from the boughs of Kallistepha- 
nos? What city shall, rejoicing, bear 
the victor through the breach levelled 
in its wall? Whose statue shall Phid- 
ias erect in the sacred grove? Whose 
praises shall Pindar sing?” “Hark! 
The herald is about to make proclama- 
tion.” 

A voice rang through the stadion : 

“Let him stand forth and speak who 
has aught to allege against the blood or 
character of any of these men!” 

There was silence, and again the voice 
cried out: 

“Set yourselves now +o decide the 
contest. Zeus will grant the victory. 
Let the runners put their feet to the 
mark !” 

The contestants bent over the lime- 
stone threshold. The oil glistened up- 
on their naked bodies. The sparrows 
chirped upon the crest of Kronos. 
Then the trumpet sounded, and the 
waiting line seemed fairly to leap for- 
ward. For an instant it stretched 
straight north and south across the 
stadion ; then bent in graceful curves ; 
then broke into fragments. Two men 
dashed foremost with great bounds. 
The people had found tongue now. 
“Pallas! Pallas! Athene!” “See! the 
Athenian is ahead. The Corinthian 
loses "—‘‘no—not yet. He clings close 
to his heels. The rest are beaten.” 
* Kastor speed thee !—Kastor! Kastor! 
See, the Spartan!” He had shot like 
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«Are all the women 
of Hellas youn 
and beautiful? ” 


an arrow from the bow of runners— 
past the Corinthian—gaining upon the 
Athenian. “Gods! is there time!” 
The mountain seemed to reel beneath 
the swaying multitude. A mad roar 
ascended to scatter the very clouds— 
“Gods! he has him!” “He is close 
behind! He is up! He is by!—He 
wins! Kastor! Kastor!”—“It is the 
Olympiad of Amertas the Spartan.” 

Slowly the uproar and excitement 
subsided. The victor was led away, and 
the faces of his friends were again as 
stern and impassive as before that single 
flash of delight which overcame even 
their trained stolidity. 

“You should have seen the stadion,” 
said Evander; “if an Ionian had won, 
with his countrymen embracing each 
other and weeping and showering down 
flowers and gifts— yes, and the sun 
would have been well up ere they could 
clear the course as the Alyte are clear- 
ing it now. It is the diaulos — the 
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double stadion — which 
they run next.” 

Twelve runners gath- 
ered at the barriers. 

“There is Myron, the 
brother of Amertas,” cried 
an Elian. 

“They say that the 
Mantinean Protolaus is 
his most formidable oppo- 
nent,” commented anoth- 
er. ‘Zeus! they are off! 
There is no contest here. 
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The Mantinean has it with scarce an ef- 
fort. Note the advantage he gained at 
the start, and how he improves it at every 
stride. Already he turns the goal.” 
“Where is Myron?” “See! That is 
he turning now. He is not so far be- 
hind. Hear the Lacedzemonians shout 
to him. He gains! What godlike 
speed!” ‘The Mantinzean loses! ”— 
“Now, Myron, now! One effort!” 
“They are even— Myron leads — He 
wins—Kastor! Kastor!” 

“Tt is a white day for the unwalled 
city,” cried Evander. “ Two victors al- 
ready, and brothers.” 

“What is that commotion? Some- 
one has fainted? Who is it ?—a Spar- 
tan faint? The father of the two 
who have just won, did you say?— 
What! He is dead? The joy of the 
moment?” . . . 

“There,” said Evander, “is a happy 
life. Solon spoke truth when he said 
that no career could be called happy 
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old 
known such joy as was beyond his 
power to bear, and, in the midst of it, 


until ended. Yonder man has 


he has gone forth where no evil can 
ever poison his rejoicing. But look! 
Here come the wrestlers: ten pairs. 
See! they are facing each other accord- 
ing to the lots.” 

The trumpet sounded, and twenty 
athletes were twining and straining to- 
gether in all the holds known to their 
art. Here and there one was thrown, 


and his bout was over. Here and there 
the contestants went down together 
and continued the struggle writhing 
upon the ground. 

“You notice the bodies of these men 
do not glisten like those of the run- 
ners,” said Evander ; “for when wrest- 
lers and pankratists are anointed, they 
are also sprinkled with fine dust, that 
the hands and arms of each may retain 
his hold.” 

After a short rest, the winners of the 
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first bouts stood forth. Again, and yet 
again, the number was diminished un- 
til two only remained—a Lokrian and 
an Argive. Crouching low, these ap- 
proached. They rushed together. 

“See! It is still a Dorian day!” 
cried the people. “The Argive has 
won the better hold.” 

They tugged and strained. The great 
muscles stood out. The sweat streamed 
down their brown bodies; but he of 
Lokris could neither break his adver- 
sary’s hold nor resist its leverage. 
Steadily he was forced over, despite his 
exertions. His strength was failing 
him. Suddenly the Argive, half turn- 
ing, threw his now helpless rival upon 
his hip and, swinging him into the air, 
brought him down at full length on the 
sand. 

Not yet, however, was the victory his, 
for in this deciding contest the van- 
quished must be twice thrown. Quick- 
ly the men were washed, and freshly 
anointed and sprinkled. The Lokrian 
seemed feeble. It was evident that 
he had not recovered from the ex- 
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haustion of his last effort. Still, he 
gathered his remaining strength at the 
signal, and, as the wrestlers again 
clinched, he gained the under hold, 
and, winding his arms around the Ar- 
give’s waist, tried to lift him from the 
ground, For an instant his friends 
cried out with joy, but only for an in- 
stant. The man was too weak to use 
his advantage. His opponent broke 
the grasp of his weary arms and thrust 
him back. Then, stooping quickly, he 
seized him by both feet and brought 
him to the ground. 

“Yes, truly,” said Evander; “it is 
a lucky day ‘for the Dorians. . 
Now we shall view the race of the doli- 
chos. Do you see those twelve golden 
eagles with expanded wings near the 
barrier? One of them will be removed 
each time that the runners, after turn- 
ing the pillar at the goal, reach again 
the starting-point. There are but eight 
contestants—picked men. That dark 
youth with black, curling locks is De- 
maratus the Rhodian, who won four 
years ago; he who has drawn the 
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northernmost place is Euthymus, the 
Athenian, and the young man with 
limbs and flanks clean-cut and graceful 
as those of a wild ass, is my fellow- 
townsman, Kleomedes.” 

So Evander talked on until the 
trumpet cut short his speech, and the 
runners started up the course. The 
pace was slow at first, for this was not 
for one or two—no, nor for twelve 
stadia. They turned the pillar, and 
again the comments of those around 
him came to the ears of the Mede. 

“Who is it that leads?” “ Polykletus 
the Theban?” “I do not fancy he can 
hold it long.” “There goes the first 
eagle.” 

They were speeding again toward the 
goal, and Demaratus began to press the 
Theban. The pace increased. These 
two turned the pillar well in advance of 
the rest. Down came the second eagle, 
and Polykletus still led. The third 
fell; then the fourth—the fifth—the 
sixth. Half the race was over. The 
wiser of the spectators shook their 
heads as if to say that emulation had 
pushed the leaders beyond good judg- 
ment; for they were breathing hard, 
while the rest, though far behind, 
seemed fresh and strong. Polykletus 
was yet ahead, but, as the seventh 
eagle came down, Demaratus bounded 
past him. 

“Listen to the shouting and clap- 
ping of the islanders!” cried Evander. 
“They applaud too soon.” 

The eighth eagle was gone. The 
Theban had fallen back exhausted and 
beaten, but the six men behind were 
gaining upon the Rhodian, and, of the 
six, Euthymus and Kleomedes were 
foremost. 

«“ Who,” asked Phraanes, “is that girl 
with dark, cloudy hair, bending eagerly 
forward, as if to urge on some runner 
with the power of her deep eyes ?” 

“Tt is Charaklea,” said Evander, fol- 
lowing his friend’s glance ; ‘‘ daughter 
of old Kallianax of Elis. They say she 
loves Kleomedes, but that her father de- 
nies her to him because he is poor. If 
he wins, no father or maid in Hellas will 
scorn him.” 

The ninth eagle had fallen. It was 
now easy for all to note the fault De- 
maratus had committed. Both the 
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Athenian and the Elian gained steadily. 
He ran with heavy feet, his strength 
was fast waning, and he glanced anxious- 
ly over his shoulder. The tenth eagle 
was down, and he was doubtless calcu- 
lating his strength, the distance yet to 
be run, and the space that separated 
him from his pursuers. Then Kleo- 
medes passed the Athenian. There 
were powers that urged him on well- 
nigh more potent than the desire for a 
crown. The eleventh eagle fell. 

“Do you see her? She is as pale as 
the Rhodian—Zeus ! how he strugeles ! 
I could almost wish him victory.” ‘He 
turns the pillar—still ahead—Gods !” 

Never was a face so ghastly. He 
swerved for an instant. 

“Courage! Courage!” cried the isl- 
anders. “Herakles help thee!” 

“Tt is not courage he needs,” cried 
another. ‘The help of the gods is all 
that can save him.” 

Kleomedes was almost up now—but 
a stride behind ; and the girl clenched 
her little hands and called to him by his 
name. He shot forward. A chorus of 
cries burst forth. 

«They areeven.” “No!no!” “See 
the Rhodian!” “He regains his lead ” 
—“ Gods! what an effort!” ‘“ He must 
drop ”—“ no—by Zeus! he wins! he ”— 

A deep groan burst from the breasts 
of the spectators, as Demaratus, with 
the twelfth eagle almost stooping to his 
hand, reeled and fell across the path of 
his rival, and Kleomedes, rising like a 
bird, cleared the prostrate form with the 
same bound that bore him over the line. 

“ Look at the girl’s face now. How 
the warm blood flushes through the pal- 
lor! I warrant those coral ears lose not 
a note of the plaudits.” “ And the Rho- 
dian? What of him?” “They say he 
is dead.” “By all the gods! I believe 
it was his corpse that ran the last sta- 
dion. Well, it is better thus—for a con- 
queror of crowns. He ran bravely, but 
he contended with one to whom Eros 
had lent his wings ; and there is a glory 
in such dying.” 

They bore away the body of the van- 
quished man; past his own statue that, 
breathing life, looked down pityingly 
upon its mortal prototype ; andthe peo- 
ple turned to see the boxers enter. 
There were but four—great giants all 
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northernmost place is Euthymus, the 
Athenian, and the young man with 
limbs and flanks clean-cut and graceful 
as those of a wild ass, is my fellow- 
townsman, Kleomedes.” 

So Evander talked on until the 
trumpet cut short his speech, and the 
runners started up the course. The 
pace was slow at first, for this was not 
for one or two—no, nor for twelve 
stadia. They turned the pillar, and 
again the comments of those around 
him came to the ears of the Mede. 

“Who is it that leads?” “ Polykletus 
the Theban?” “I do not fancy he can 
hold it long.” “There goes the first 
eagle.” 

They were speeding again toward the 
goal, and Demaratus began to press the 
Theban. The pace increased. These 
two turned the pillar well in advance of 
the rest. Down came the second eagle, 
and Polykletus still led. The third 
fell; then the fourth—the fifth—the 
sixth. Half the race was over. The 
wiser of the spectators shook their 
heads as if to say that emulation had 
pushed the leaders beyond good judg- 
ment; for they were breathing hard, 
while the rest, though far behind, 
seemed fresh and strong. Polykletus 
was yet ahead, but, as the seventh 
eagle came down, Demaratus bounded 
past him. 

“Listen to the shouting and clap- 
ping of the islanders!” cried Evander. 
“They applaud too soon.” 

The eighth eagle was gone. The 
Theban had fallen back exhausted and 
beaten, but the six men behind were 
gaining upon the Rhodian, and, of the 
six, Euthymus and Kleomedes were 
foremost. 

“ Who,” asked Phraanes, “is that girl 
with dark, cloudy hair, bending eagerly 
forward, as if to urge on some runner 
with the power of her deep eyes ?” 

“Tt is Charaklea,” said Evander, fol- 
lowing his friend’s glance ; ‘‘ daughter 
of old Kallianax of Elis. They say she 
loves Kleomedes, but that her father de- 
nies her to him because he is poor. If 
he wins, no father or maid in Hellas will 
scorn him.” 

The ninth eagle had fallen. It was 
now easy for all to note the fault De- 
maratus had committed. Both the 


Athenian and the Elian gained steadily. 
He ran with heavy feet, his strength 
was fast waning, and he glanced anxious- 
ly over his shoulder. The tenth eagle 
was down, and he was doubtless caleu- 
lating his strength, the distance yet to 
be run, and the space that separated 
him from his pursuers. Then Kleo- 
medes passed the Athenian. There 
were powers that urged him on well- 
nigh more potent than the desire for a 
crown. The eleventh eagle fell. 

“Do you see her? She is as pale as 
the Rhodian—Zeus ! how he struggles ! 
I could almost wish him victory.” ‘“ He 
turns the pillar—still ahead—Gods ! ” 

Never was a face so ghastly. He 
swerved for an instant. 

“Courage! Courage!” eried the isl- 
anders. “Herakles help thee!” 

“Tt is not courage he needs,” cried 
another. ‘The help of the gods is all 
that can save him.” 

Kleomedes was almost up now—but 
a stride behind ; and the girl clenched 
her little hands and called to him by his 
name. He shot forward. A chorus of 
cries burst forth. 

“They areeven.” “No!no!” “See 
the Rhodian!” “He regains his lead ” 
—‘ Gods! what an effort!” ‘“ He must 
drop ”"—‘‘ no—by Zeus! he wins! he ”— 

A deep groan burst from the breasts 
of the spectators, as Demaratus, with 
the twelfth eagle almost stooping to his 
hand, reeled and fell across the path of 
his rival, and Kleomedes, rising like a 
bird, cleared the prostrate form with the 
same bound that bore him over the line. 

“ Look at the girl’s face now. How 
the warm blood flushes through the pal- 
lor! I warrant those coral ears lose not 
a note of the plaudits.” “ And the Rho- 
dian? What of him?” “They say he 
is dead.” “By all the gods! I believe 
it was his corpse that ran the last sta- 
dion. Well, it is better thus—for a con- 
queror of crowns. He ran bravely, but 
he. contended with one to whom Eros 
had lent his wings ; and there is a glory 
in such dying.” 

They bore away the body of the van- 
quished man; past his own statue that, 
breathing life, looked down pityingly 
upon its mortal prototype ; andthe peo- 
ple turned to see the boxers enter. 
There were but four—great giants all 
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of them: Telestas of Sykion Glaukus 
of Kroton, Demarkus of Samos, and 
Xenokles of Messene. 

“No Spartan is allowed to contend,” 
said Evander ; “ though why the Ephors 
forbid them, is difficult to tell.” 

“ Surely,” said Phraanes, “these men 
are too fat. The runners and wrestlers 
were like greyhounds and lions, but 
these resemble oxen fit for the butcher.” 

Evander smiled. 

“You do not realize, my Phraanes,” 
he replied, “that this combat is differ- 
ent from the others. Those heavy ces- 
tus that the attendants are binding 
upon the hands and wrists of the box- 
ers, would make havoc of bones without 
flesh. The men may have less agility 
and endurance, but blows that would 
break a wrestler to pieces will here 
only cut and bruise.” 

And now the four, having drawn lots, 
faced each other. The combat between 
the Sykionian and the Messenian was 
short, for the former, losing his foot- 
ing for an instant in avoiding a blow, 
received the cestus of Xenokles full in 
the forehead and sank, stunned and 
senseless, to the earth. Nor was the 
struggle between the Samian and Kro- 
tonian of much longer duration. Glau- 


kus of Kroton had won many wreaths 
by the strength of his arm, and it was 
easy to see that Demarkus was not his 
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~— match. The friends 
of the latter cried 
out to him to sur- 
render, but he 
fought on until he 
too fell senseless 
upon the sand. 

Then, after a 
short breathing 
space, Xenokles 
and Glaukus stood 
} forth, the former 

unhurt from his 
first victory, the lat- 
ter showing but a 
| bruised shoulder 
received from the 
vanquished Sami- 
an. They were cau- 
| tious, these two, as 
| if Xenokles fully 
| realized the power 
and achievements 
of his opponent, and Glaukus wished 
to test the guards and attacks of 
an unknown rival before proceeding 
to fight in earnest. The sun was al- 
ready declining toward the western 
sea. An hour had passed. The spec- 
tators grew impatient. Were the box- 
ers contending only to weary each 
other in holding up the weight of their 
armed hands? Such fights had heen ; 
but different tactics were looked for 
from Glaukus. They knew him for no 
cowardly trifler. Xenokles, too, must 
be of good heart to face so famous a 
fighter. 

“See! did I not say it?” cried a Kro- 
tonian. 

Without warning from eye or muscle, 
Glaukus had suddenly closed with his 
opponent ; but, to his evident astonish- 
ment, the other, without trying to evade 
the rush, met it with a blow full on the 
chest, which resounded through the sta- 
dion. Glaukus’s career was checked, but 
Xenokles, not satisfied with this, now 
sprang forward and struck again and 
again with all his strength, until Glau- 
kus rallied from his surprise and, tak- 
ing advantage of an open guard, brought 
his rival to earth. 

The Messenian was on his feet almost 
as soon as he touched the ground. The 
combat was no longer tame. Both men 
were wounded and bleeding, but they 
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came together like raging bulls. Their 
great arms swung through the air rain- 
ing down blow after blow, while the 
clashing of brass upon brass, as they 
guarded the strokes, rang like the forge 
of Hepheestus. 

“ What courage!” exclaimed Phraan- 
es. “What strength! what endurance! 
No wonder that men who bear all this 
for a garland of twigs drove our armies 
into the sea.” 


And now came a lull in the fury of 
the battle. Both antagonists were ex- 
hausted, and panting, and weakened by 
pain and loss of blood. Glaukus stag- 
gered like a drunken man, and the Mes- 
senian seemed but little better. Only 
the hearts remained steadfast. 

Again they closed, and the Kroto- 
nian began to give ground before the 
rushes of his adversary. His head 
swung from side to side, as blows he 
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was too weak to fend, crashed in upon 
him. It seemed as if some god—per- 
haps Pollux himself—must be standing 
by to turn or weaken strokes each one 
of which was like to end the contest. 

“Look!” eried one. “Surely he 
gains strength. Gods! what a blow!” 
and the fainting spirits of the Italian 
Greeks rose, as their champion's cestus 
fell upon the brow of Xenokles, who 
staggered backward. He tried to re- 
gain his guard—not yet! a second blow 
descended, and those nearest could hear 
the jaw-bone crackle. The fortune of 
the fight had changed, and the man, al- 
most beaten a moment since, seemed 
now about to conquer. 

But Xenokles still bore up. His 
armed hands swung like the hammers 
of smiths. Phraanes found himself 
marvelling how men could fight like 
these; staggering against each other 
and reeling back from each stroke, 
with the blood running down them in 
streams, until not a hand’s-breadth upon 
their great bodies but was red with a 
tint richer than that of Tyre. 

« Will not your Alytz interpose ?” ex- 
claimed the Mede. 

“The rules forbid it,” said Evander ; 
“but whoever kills an adversary loses 
his crown—ha! that was too much for 
the Messenian. See how he sways and 
drops his hands.” 

“ Now, Glaukus! now!” screamed the 
crowd. “Strike ere he recover!” 
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But the wary Krotonian paused to 
watch the effect of his last blow. He 
knew that the limit of human endurance 
had been almost reached, and he wished 
to conquer with as little danger to his 
foe as possible. 

“He has judged well,” said Evander, 
as the Messenian sank down. “Glaukus 
is too practised a boxer to risk losing a 
won victory.” 

“Ts not the man dead ?” asked Phraa- 
nes. ‘See how the Alyte gather 
round him. No, he is on his feet. 
They are supporting him away.” 

“May the gods grant him a speedy 
recovery and a long life!” exclaimed 
Evander. “As for Glaukus, he has 
earned his crown if ever boxer did.” 

“T wonder,” said Phraanes, after a 
short pause, “that no such contests are 
held in my country. Surely they min- 
ister to manhood.” 

“Few Medes and Persians are like 
you,” replied Evander. ‘Your country- 
men would enjoy our games merely for 
the suffering of the contestants ; where 
we note but their courage, strength, en- 
durance, and skill. What are wounds, 
or even death, in comparison with glory 
and freedom! Our young men are 
taught to endure with equanimity what 
the timid hold to be the greatest evils ; 
or even to regard them as good, when 
borne as an example and an encourage- 
ment to others.” 

As he finished speaking, they came 
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forth who were to contend in the race 
of the hoplites ; each runner equipped 
in full panoply, with shield upon his 
arm and sword girt at his side. 

“ What better trial,” commented 
Evander, “for those who would learn 
to bear the hardship of armed marches, 
and yet, on seeing the enemy, have 
heart to run forward, singing the pean 
and eager to fight.” 

Twenty-nine men took their places 
at the limestone mark. The brass of 
breastplate and greaves glittered against 
the western sun, while crests of feathers 
and horsehair nodded above knitted 
brows or floated out upon the breeze. 
The trumpet rang, and the glittering 
line swept forward as though charging 
some hostile array. Phraanes shud- 
.dered as he viewed them, thinking of 
Marathon, and of the tales his father 
told; how the men with serpents on 
their shields bore down upon the Per- 
sian ranks at full run, with their long 
spears bristling in front, and how his 
people fell before them or were swept 
away by the very fury of the onset. 

“ The course is but a single stadion,” 
cried Evander. “The Syrakusan has 
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it!” 
“They have crossed the line. 
wins ? ” 

A babel of voices rose, as the parti- 
sans of each runner claimed the vic- 
tory ; but, at the blast of the trumpet, 
the clamor died away, and the herald 
proclaimed : 

“ Lygdamus the Syrakusan and Thea- 
gines the Theban have run equally. Let 
them once more put their feet to the 
line, that Zeus may show the victor!” 

The rest had retired, and the Syra- 
kusan and Theban again faced the course 
and awaited the trumpet. It sounded, 
and they were off. Again Lygdamus 
led, but Theagines was scarce a stride 
behind him: now the Theban was on 
even terms—now ahead. 

*No—no! Lygdamus still has him!” 
The whole mountain was up with wavy- 
ing arms. “Lygdamus!” they cried ; 
“Lygdamus!” “Hehasit!” “ Wait; 
let the judges decide.” 

Once more the voices were hushed, 
and the herald proclaimed : 

“Lygdamus the Syrakusan, son of 
Antiphon, wins the race for the heavy 
armed.” 


“No, Theagines the Theban!” 
Who 
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“Herakles! Hera- 
kles!” cried the multi- 
tude. 

“And now,” said Evan- 
der, “you are about to 
look upon a rare contest. 
It is not often that the 
pankration brings forth 
but two competitors. 
You shall see athletes 
whose equals the world 
has never known, save 
Herakles and Pollux ; and 
victory in the pankration 
is to him who can wres- 
tle as well as box. Look ! 
Here they come. That 
giant is Timanthes the 
Arkadian. He claims de- 
scent, on his mother’s 
side, from Arkas himself ; 
and yet they say he is 
nothing but a barbarian 
at heart, surly in speech, 
feeble in intellect, and 
great only in that 
strength which the gods 
give sometimes to fools. 
Hear the herald telling 
his name and conquests, 
while he stands with fold- 
ed arms looking around 
at the people as though 
claiming worship. ‘Vic- 
tor four years ago at 
Olympia; victor twice at 
the Isthmus; and once 
at the festival of the Pyth- 
ian Apollo.’ Here comes 
his opponent: Aristeus 
the Athenian ; victor once 
on the Krissean plain, and 
once amid the groves of 
Nemea. No other dares 
face the Arkadian. It is 
not so unequal a matech— 
skill and agility against 
strength; and then I 
doubt that the hearts of 
these giants are always 
proportioned to their 
bulk. See! they are fac- 
ing each other. They 
wear no cestus in the 
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pankration, that the hands may be free Aristeus, though above middle height 


to grasp.” 


Phraanes looked critically at the men. 
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and moulded to the perfect type of 
athletic manhood, seemed but a boy 
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beside the gigantic Arkadian. It was 
difficult to conceive how any degree of 
skill could compensate for so appalling 
a disparity. 

“Has Rustam come back to earth?” 
murmured the Mede. 

Cautiously, Aristeus approached his 
rival, who stood like a statue, but for 
his eyes that followed every movement 
of the Athenian. Suddenly the latter 
sprang forward and struck. Timanthes 
made no effort to avoid the blow, but, 
receiving it unconcerned, he caught his 
adversary up and held him struggling 
but helpless. 

A sound from the assembled Atheni- 
ans—half gasp, half sigh—broke the 
tense silence. Timanthes heard it and 
glanced toward them. Then he ran 
over and set his writhing burden care- 
fully upon the ground directly before 
their seats, and sprang back with a 
laugh of mingled scorn and triumph. 

Answering laughter and shouts long 
and loud burst from the Arkadians. 
Then all was again silent. 

And now Aristeus, stung beyond all 
endurance by the shame of his humili- 
ation, cast judgment and caution aside, 
and, crouching like a tiger before a buf- 
falo, he sprang upon Timanthes as if to 
tear him to pieces. There was a furi- 
ous grapple, a swaying to and fro, and 
then the men went down writhing 
together amid a cloud of dust. All 
tongues were loosened. The air was 
full of cries of excitement, prayers and 
vows to Athene and Herakles, and 
shouts of advice and encouragement 
addressed to the deaf ears of the ath- 
letes. Then it was observed that the 
right arm of the Arkadian was about 
the Athenian’s neck, and that the latter 
strove in vain to escape from its stran- 
gling pressure. Gradually his strug- 
gles slackened and became more aim- 
less. His face grew black. 

‘He is choking him to death,” cried 
several voices. 

“Yes! yes! kill him! kill him!” 
shrieked the Arkadians, filled with a 
blind frenzy. 

“ Barbarians!” exclaimed an Athe- 
nian, in scornful accents. “They are 
good fighters, though,” he added, half to 
himself, and his mind seemed to dwell 
for a moment on some reminiscence. 
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“The Arkadian wins!” was the cry ; 
while not a few of the beaten man’s 
townsfolk called to him to make the 
signal of surrender. Others shook 
their heads as if to say that he could 
not hear the well-meant advice. 

At that instant the Athenian’s grasp 
upon the body of Timanthes was seen 
to relax. For a moment he lay still, 
and then, with a convulsive effort, seized 
the left arm of the Arkadian in both 
hands and wrenched it backward. A 
roar of pain came from Timanthes, and, 
rolling away from his antagonist, he 
raised his right hand in token of sur- 
render. Then he struggled to his feet 
with his left arm‘hanging helpless. The 
joyful cries of the Athenians broke forth 
over the victory snatched from defeat. 
Aristeus lay still upon the sand. 

“Why did he yield?” cried one. 
“Do you not see? his shoulder is dis- 
located.” ‘“ But what ails Aristeus?” 

The Alytz had gathered around the 
prostrate man. A rumor ran from 
mouth to mouth : 

“ Aristeus is dead.” 

The Arkadians roused themselves 
from their dismay and began to noisi- 
ly claim the victory, even though the 
crown should be withheld. <A contest 
of voices followed. 

“But your man made the signal !” 
“How can one who is killed be victor ?” 
“Silence! The heralds are demanding 
silence.” ‘‘ Let us listen.” 

“Tt is the decision of the judges that 
Aristeus the Athenian, dead, is con- 
queror in the pankration over Ti- 
manthes the Arkadian, living. Let the 
body be borne forth, that it may be 
crowned,” 

“Surely,” exclaimed Evander, “ Char- 
on has never received a more illustri- 
ous passenger.” 

The contests of the day were over, 
and the sun was sinking below the 
horizon. The crowd flowed back to 
the Altis. Evening came. The proces- 
sion of the victors’ compatriots wound 
toward the hill of Kronos bearing thank- 
offerings to the gods and chanting the 
ancient hymn of Archilochus, 

“Hail, hail to thee!” they sang. 
“ Hail in the palm of victory!” 

“Tt is an old song of the heroic 
days,” said Evander, “written, they 
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tell us, for Herakles himself, when he 
overcame King Augeas.” 

Soon Mountain and Altis blazed with 
the wood of poplars. All hastened to 
join the sacred revel; for the Olym- 
pionikoi were now marching to the 
temple of Zeus, marching over a path- 
way strewn with flowers, to stand upon 
the table of ivory and gold, while the 
palm branches should be placed in their 
hands and their brows bound with the 
leaves of Kallistephanos—a prize pur- 
posely valueless to symbolize that it 
was beyond all value. 

‘“‘Have you not heard,” said Evander, 
“the legend of the sacred tree brought, 
as Pindar sings, by Herakles himself, 
‘From the dark fountain of Ister in 
the land of the Hyperboreans, to be a 
shelter common to all men and a crown 
of noble deeds?’ They say that, in 
the early days, when King Iphitus 
sent to ask of the Oracle at Delphi, 
what manner of prize should be _ be- 
stowed upon the victors here, the priest- 
ess answered : ‘Give to the victor for 
his reward no fruit of the apple, but 
thou mayest crown him with the fruit 


of the wild olive-tree, which now is 
surrounded with the delicate webs of 


the spider.’ And Iphitus returned, 
wondering at the words of the oracle, 
and saw, close to the temple of Zeus, 
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the tree Kallistephanos, upon every 
bough whereof the spiders had spun 
their intricate webs. Then Iphitus re- 
joiced, for that which had seemed dark 
was become clear. Nor is a crown the 
only reward of him who conquers at 
Olympia,” continued Evander. “Ifthe 
victor be an Athenian, he feasts forever 
in the Prytaneion, and a yearly pension 
of five hundred drachmas is paid him 
by the state ; if a Spartan, the post of 
danger in battle is his reward—a fitting 
recompense from a city foremost in war.” 

“Friend,” exclaimed the Mede, as he 
leaned upon the arm of Evander, “ do 
you take me hence, for I am overcome 
with all those things which I have seen 
and heard, and I know they will be to me 
as a dream of the golden age, when sleep 
shall come to my eyes in far-distant Ek- 
batana.” 

But the Greek heard him not. He 
stood gazing toward Kronos and drink- 
ing in a faint sound that rose upon the 
night-air. 

“Tt is the lyre of Pindar himself,” he 
whispered. 

And then there floated to them from 
afar, in accents broken by the distance : 

“ When evening comes and the clear 
light of the beautiful Selene appears, 
then shall the Holy City resound with 
songs of praise at joyful feasts.” 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


RESTORING THE STADION AT ATHENS 


By Rufus B. Richardson 


OR several months an unwonted 

activity has prevailed in one quar- 

ter of Athens. Herodes Atticus 
Street behind the royal garden, one of 
the most retired streets of the city, has 
resounded all day long with the rattle 
of heavy wagons bringing blocks of 
marble from Pentelikon. 

At sunrise and sunset crowds of 
workingmen are seen moving through 
this street, the lower end of which 
opens upon a bridge across the Ilissos, 
and on the opposite bank lies the Pana- 
thenaic Stadion, now being lined with 
marble for the Olympic games which 
are to be held in it early in April. The 
time is short, and the work is being 
pressed forward. 

When the International Athletic Com- 
mittee, at a session in Paris last year, 
decided to have a series of athletic con- 
tests once in four years in various coun- 
tries, it is not surprising that they se- 
lected Greece for the first contest. 


Although Greece now has as little of 
the athletic habit as any nation of the 
civilized world, its past is interwoven 
with athletics. Ancient Greece wit- 
nessed a very apotheosis of athletics. 
Olympia is a magic word, and the com- 
mittee were doubtless swayed partly by 
sentimental reasons in the choice of 
name and place. 

But some may wonder why, since the 
games come to Greece, they are not to 
be held at Olympia, to justify the name 
which they have taken. This is because 
the originators of the scheme, although 
they have conceded something to sen- 
timent, are no visionaries, but men of 
practical common sense. Even their 
concession to sentiment is likely to turn 
out to be a clever piece of practical 
management, calculated to launch the 
games upon the world with greater éclat 
and presage of success than could have 
been secured in any other way. The 
games also have a name which will be 
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The Stadion, Looking Toward the Sphendone. 


just as true in 1900 at Paris, and in 
1904 in America, as it is this year in 
Athens. 

Now, however fine a thing it might 
be to let scholastic athletes stir real 
“Olympic dust,” and to let runners put 
their heels into the very groove of the 
old starting-sill, with the feeling that 
thirty centuries looked down upon 
them, it would not be practical. A suc- 
cessful athletic contest cannot be held 
in the wilderness. It demands a crowd 
and sustenance foracrowd. The crowd 
is the one essential concomitant of the 
athletes. But a crowd will not go 
where it cannot eat and sleep. To bring 
to Olympia a concourse sufficient to 
make the games anything like a success, 
would demand the organization of a 
first-class commissary department, and 
that too for a service of half a month 
only. Shelter and food for such an oc- 
casion come naturally only in connec- 
tion with some city with a market. 
Ancient Olympia, with all its magnifi- 
cent buildings, was of course a sort of 
city, albeit practically a deserted city 
except for a few days once in four 
years. 


The visitors at Athens next April— 
and it is hoped that there will be tens 
of thousands of them—will doubtless 
feel keenly enough the inadequacy even 
of a city of 130,000 inhabitants, to give 
them all that they seek in the way of 
material comforts. The problem of 
seating a large crowd of spectators did 
not come up before the International 
Committee. But it is this problem 
which has found a most happy solution 
in Athens. The Stadion at Olympia, 
although excavated at each end by the 
Germans, still lies in most of its course 
under fifteen or twenty feet of earth. 
But the Stadion at Athens has always 
in modern times been a fit place for 
a monster meeting, provided people 
would be contented to sit on its slop- 
ing sides without seats. When a local 
Athenian committee was formed, com- 
posed of most of the citizens conspicu- 
ous for wealth or position, and some 
resident foreigners, under the presi- 
dency of Constantine, crown prince of 
Greece, one of the first questions before 
it was this question of seating ; and its 
attention was naturally directed to the 
Stadion. 
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The Stadion, Seen from the Sphendone—the Royal Gardens and Palace in the Background. 


A wealthy and generous Greek of 
Alexandria, George Averoft, who, like 
many other Greeks living in partibus 
infidelium, was known as a man always 
on the watch to do something for 
Athens, readily took upon himself the 
expense of restoring it to something 
like its former splendor, when it was 
lined with marble and _ seated fifty 
thousand spectators. He has already 
given over nine hundred thousand 
drachmas, which, if the drachma were 
at par, would be $180,000, but which 
now amounts to only about $100,000. 

There is a sub-committee of the gen- 
eral committee above described, desig- 
nated as the committee on the prepara- 
tion of the Stadion, composed of several 
practical architects, but including also 
the Ephor General of Antiquities, and 
the directors of the foreign arche- 
ological schools; The presence of the 
archeological element on this com- 
mittee emphasizes the fact that the 
new work is to be a restoration of the 
old. The process of arranging the new 
is daily teaching us about the old. This 
fact calls for a few words about the con- 
struction and history of the old Stadion. 


The earliest Stadion at Athens—and 
no Greek city could be without a Sta- 
dion—appears to have been in the 
plain toward Phaleron. It is only sub- 
sequent to the battle of Cheeroneia, 
when Athens’s political aspirations were 
erushed, that the Stadion which we 
know was begun. Lykurgos, the ora- 
tor, the stanch friend of Demosthenes, 
the man of unimpeachable probity, 
the enemy of sinners to such a degree 
that the Athenians used to say of him 
that “he dipped his pen not in ink but 
in death,” was intrusted with the care 
of the finances of the city for twelve 
years, and became a greater builder 
than Eubouleus, who, as his predeces- 
sor had, with his “repairs of old build- 
ines and fountains and fooleries ” been 
a thorn in the flesh of Demosthenes, who 
wanted to convert all the revenues of 
the state into sinews of war against 
Philip. Now that there was no more 
war against Philip, Lykurgos built 
for Athens its first stone theatre, and 
laid out the new Stadion, a certain 
Deinias, the owner of the land, giving 
it for the purpose out of regard for 
Lykurgos. 
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What Lykurgos had at his disposition 
was well adapted to his purpose. Ata 
distance of about a thousand feet south 
of the Ilissos two hills joined by a saddle- 
run down nearly parallel toward the Tlis- 
sos, until they nearly reach it. It was 
just such a place as the Greeks were apt 
to choose for a theatre ; but a Stadion 
was a sort of theatre, and is some- 


times called a theatre by ancient writers ; 
only it had the curve of the seats pro- 
longed in straight lines, because the 
attention of the spectators was direct- 
ed not ata point but at a line. The 
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ance of his duties as agonothete, or 
superintendent of the Panathenaic 
games, he turned to the crowd and 
said, “At your next gathering here I 
promise you a Stadion of marble.” The 
Panathenaic festival, as organized by 
Peisistratos, was a quadrennial one, so 
that four years were allowed for the 
work. But the completion of it in 
that time was regarded as a marvel. 
The completed work itself, however, 
was the great marvel. The ancient 
writers grow enthusiastic over it. 
Pausanias drops his sangfroid and in- 
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indispensable thing in a Stadion was 
the level track for the runners. This 
Lykurgos prepared by taking away 
earth from the hill end and filling it in 
at the river end. Whether he narrowed 
the latter by retaining walls, or whether 
he made any seats, is unknown. If he 
did so his work has been obliterated 
by the next reconstruction. This was 
made five hundred years afterward by 
a rich Athenian, Herodes Atticus, a 
contemporary of Hadrian and the An- 
tonines, a great benefactor and builder, 
whose gifts adorned not only Athens, 
but Corinth, Olympia, Delphi, and 
other places. Being once crowned in 
the Stadion for an efficient perform- 





dulges in hyperbole, saying that “in 
the work the greater part of the marble 
of the quarries of Pentelikon was used 
up,” whereas the material for ten 
thousand such Stadia could be drawn 
from Pentelikon without making any 
perceptible alteration in the shape of 
that mountain of marble. Pausanias’s 
mind is evidently dwelling on the size 
of the work, and yet it was the shaping, 
the proportions, the white marble carved 
with fine taste, the sculptured decora- 
tions, that make Philostratos speak of 
it as a “work surpassing all marvels.” 
From this point of view we may well 
believe that it surpassed the Colosseum 
and the Circus Maximus, although it. 
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could not be said to be in competition 
with the Parthenon. If its restoration 
is completed by April the world will 
have an opportunity to judge whether 
the sight of a building submerged in 
the earth can evoke enthusiasm. 

Herodes’s work failed to placate the 
Athenians, who made his life miserable 
as long as he lived, but praised him with 
evident sincerity after his death, and 
buried him in the Stadion, making it 
his monument. 

During his lifetime they used to 
speak of it with an exhibition of Attic 
salt, saying that it was well called Pana- 
thenaic, because it was built with money 
stolen from all the Athenians. 
fact was that Herodes had touched 
them in that sensitive spot, the pocket. 
His father, who had become enor- 
mously rich by a treasure-trove, was 
persuaded by friends, who thought that 
they recognized in young Herodes a 
rather close-fisted fellow, to make a will 
giving each Athenian citizen a mina a 
year in perpetuity ; Herodes got the 
citizens to agree to a compact by which 
he should pay them five mins down, in 
the place of the annuity. 

When, however, they came to his bank 
to draw their credits, they found that 
he had deducted in each case the sums 
which they owed to his father and grand- 
father, which in many cases left little 
and in some cases nothing at all to their 
credit. While one can in a measure 
enter into the feelings of the Athenians, 
one must still agree with their later 
verdict, and with that of Philostratos, 
who says of Herodes, “Of all mankind 
he made the best use of his money.” 

What became of all this marble mag- 
nificence? Whatever early travellers 
reported as visible, when Ziller, in 1869- 
70, at the expense of King George, ex- 
cavated the sphendone—as the rounded 
end of a stadion, the end farthest from 
the entrance, was called—nothing was 
visible. Nature, in the shape of run- 
ning water, had reasserted its right and 
brought down earth enough to cover 
the sphendone ten feet deep, making 
restitution for what Lykurgos had car- 
ried away. 

In these excavations a good deal of 
the old marble was found in situ, par- 
ticularly of the wall bounding the arena 
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and the front retaining wall of the seats ; 
two parallel curves between which was 
a passage for distribution of the spec- 
tators. 

But how little of the total was found ! 
The marble had been ripped away be- 
fore the washing down of the earth. 
Three lime-kilns in the part excavated 
showed where it had gone. Near one of 
these was found the right upper half 
of a beautiful female head and a piece 
of a breast with drapery belonging to 
the same figure. We may suppose that 
the figure was dragged whole to the 
lime-kiln, broken in pieces with a sledge- 
hammer, and thrown in. 

Ziller’s conclusions, based upon in- 
adequate excavations, were in some 
cases erroneous. For example, he de- 
clared that there was no diazoma—a 
name given to a horizontal distributing 
passageway found in most theatres half- 
way up the cavea, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts—but, in the work of 
restoring, the old diazoma has come to 
light. 

In many other cases by digging down 
far enough we have been able to put the 
new upon old foundations. In April 
there will hardly be a feature of the 
Stadion that is restored by hypothesis 
only. In the light of our newly acquired 
knowledge we may briefly describe a 
few features of the Stadion of Herodes 
Atticus. 

The hills, as they approached the Ilis- 
sos, diverged too much for the form of a 
stadion. So at the lower end two mas- 
sive walls were built out in front of the 
hills, and the inclined slope of the seats 
rested against these. Only the ends of 
these walls appeared, presenting to one 
crossing the Ilissos the form of a great 
right-angled triangle, the sloping line 
of the seats forming the hypothenuse. 
How the shape thus given to the stadion 
compares with the natural shape of the 
valley in which it was laid out,is shown 
by the continuous line compared with 
the broken line in the annexed cut. 

The arena was about 650 feet long 
and 125 feet broad. The regular length 
of a stadion race-course was 600 Greek 
feet, which was a trifle shorter than 
English feet. There was then plenty 
of room to lay out in this arena, between 
a starting-point and a goal, both some- 
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what removed from the ends, the tra- 
ditional course. 

The passageway between the seats 
and the arena was a foot lower than the 
arena itself, and as the face-wall of the 
seats was about five feet high, people 
might pass to and fro during the games 
without cutting off the view of those in 
the seats. The most singular feature 
of this passage, and a great surprise 
when discovered, is its varying width, 
caused by a continuous 
curve of the bounding 
wall of the seats, while 
the long sides of the 
arena are straight lines. 
The whole cavea thus 
takes the form of an 
elongated horse-shoe. 
The practical purpose of 
this curve is easily seen. 
It did for the spectators 
at the ends just what 
they would otherwise be 
tempted to do for them- 
selves, by getting up and 
leaning forward to see 
the finish, which took 
place at the sphendone. 

For the distribution of 
the spectators, besides 
the two horizontal pas- 
sages already referred to, 
there was a third at the 
top of the cavea and 














THE REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


Herodes had four years, Averoff has had 
less than one. It begins to appear that, 
with all that human hands can do, the 
Stadion cannot be lined with marble in 
the time now remaining. It is a per- 
plexing question what to do. Probably 
the sphendone will have twenty-four 
rows of marble seats up to the diazoma. 
In the rest of the cavea four lower 
rows will be completed in marble. It 
has been proposed to finish the rest in 
Peirzus limestone, but 
the plan to finish in wood 
painted white, is gaining 
favor, because it is be- 
lieved that the stone seats 
cannot be finished in 
time, and because if the 
intention of Averoff is- 
ever carried out, to finish 
the whole cavea in mar- 
ble, a greater loss of la- 
bor will be incurred by 
working away at the pei- 
reus stone than by em- 
ploying wooden seats, 
which can be easily re- 
moved, and sold for 
something besides. So, 
in spite of the fact that 
wood is expensive in 
Greece, the bulk of the 
crowd at the games is 
likely to find itself seated 
upon wood, with the con- 

















solation that even oak is 





thirty-one flights of steps 
running from top to bot- 
tom, besides two broad 
staircases running up the 
face of the end walls as 
far as the diazoma. 

On the east side, just where the curve 
of the sphendone begins, the seats are 
broken by a rock-cut passage running 
clear through the hill. This was prob- 
ably made for the entrance of wild 
beasts into thearena. We are told that 
Hadrian introduced here that sort of 
spectacle, which seems a desecration of 
a Greek stadion, where it was custom- 
ary for man to meet man in bloodless 
and fair encounter of strength and 
skill. Traces of an iron railing on the 
top surface of the bounding wall of the 
arena are an additional token of this 
use. 

For the completion of his work, while 


Pian of the Restored Stadion. 


(Arena about six hundred Greek feet 
long.) 


not so hard as marble. 
But the King, who will 
distribute the silver 
wreaths to the victors, 
will sit in his box sur- 
rounded by the marble splendor of the 
sphendone. 

Above the diazoma it will be impos- 
sible to lay any seats for the coming 
occasion, and although Averoff wishes 
to have the upper half also completed, 
yet when provision is once made for 
seating twenty-four thousand people, it 
is extremely doubtful whether any more 
seats will be added without the stimu- 
lus of a second great occasion. The 
pride of the donor alone will secure 
this. 

Averoff is a man of such modesty that 
he declines to be present at the games, 
although he has been pressed by even 
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Exterior View of Restored Stadion. 


the King to do so. But his statue in 
marble will be set up between the Ilis- 
sos and the magnificent double-gated, 
sculpture-bedecked facade of the Stad- 
ion. Some Demosthenes of the present 
day may thunder against him from the 
platform or in the newspapers, for not 
giving his money to free the Greeks of 
Macedonia from the oppressor, putting 
the Stadion under the head of “ foun- 
tains and fooleries ;” but most of those 
who come to the games will probably 
praise the absent donor as one who, “of 
all mankind, has made the best use of 
his money.” 

In the Stadion thus more or less fin- 
ished, and on a track that will be pre- 
pared by the best experts, all the so- 
called field athletics will take place. 
There is now talk of a representation of 
Antigone here with actors and chorus 
on the same level. The historic run 

from Marathon, which 
ought to be won by some 
Greek shepherd, will prob- 
ably end here, 
and it is hoped 


A Cross Section (half-width), showing the Arrangement of 
the Seats. 


that the winner will not fall dead at 
the goal. It may be taken as a sign 
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of the altered condi- 
tion of things since 
Glaukos was ad- 
mired at Olympia, 
that boxing has 
been omitted from 
the list of sports as 
ungentlemanly. 
Perhaps it is felt 
that good boxing readily passes over 
into professionalism. A good many 
contests which would have seemed 
strange to the ancient Greeks, none 
more so perhaps than the bicycle race, 
will take place outside the Stadion. 
The aquatic sports at Phaleron will oc- 
cupy more than one day. 

The beauty of Athens is a hackneyed 
theme, but as one sits in the Stadion it 
forces itself upon one. The east side 
affords a view of the Acropolis, with the 
ruins of the Olympieion nearer at hand. 
The west side affords a near view of 
Lykabettos to the left and of Hymettos 
to the right, with Pentelikon and 
Parnes farther off The sea alone is 
shut out by the enclosing arms of the 
Stadion. : 

One might hear the Ilissos murmur- 
ing by, if the Ilissos ever indulged in 
murmuring. 

Toward sunset, at that bewitching 
hour when Hymettos puts on its “pur- 
ple crown,” the events of the Stadion 
will be neglected. Then, especially in 
the upper tiers, visitors will 


senivrer de lumiére et de Vazur, 


and forget the toil of the arena. 

If surroundings could effect aught, 
then, if ever, one might triumphantly 
ask : 


“*Can trouble live with April days ?” 
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“ CINDERELLA ” 
By Richard Harding Davis 


==) HE servants of the Ho- 
44 tel Salisbury, which is 
so called because it is 
situated on Broadway 
-| and conducted on the 
American plan by a 
\ man named Riggs, had 
agreed upon a date for their annual 
ball and volunteer concert, and had 
announced that it would eclipse every 
other annual ball in the history of the 
hotel. As the Hotel Salisbury had 
been only two years in existence, this 
was not an idle boast, and it had the 
effect of inducing many people to buy 
the tickets, which sold at a dollar a 
piece, and were good for “one gent and 
a lady,” and entitled the bearer to a hat- 
check without extra charge. 

In the flutter of preparation all ranks 
were temporarily levelled, and social 
barriers taken down with the mutual 
consent of those separated by them ; 
the night-clerk so far unbent as to per- 
sonally request the colored hall-boy 
Number Eight to play a banjo solo at 
the concert, which was to fill in the 
pauses between the dances, and the 
chambermaids timidly consulted with 
the lady telegraph operator and the 
lady in charge of the telephone, as to 
whether or not they intended to wear 
hats. 

And so every employee on every floor 
of the hotel was working individually 
for the success of the ball, from the en- 
gineers in charge of the electric light 
plant in the cellar, to the night-watch- 
man on the ninth story, and the elevator- 
boys who belonged to no floor in par- 
ticular. 

Miss Celestine Terrell, who was Mrs. 
Grahame West in private life, and young 
Grahame West, who played the part op- 
posite to hers in the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van Opera that was then in the third 
month of its New York run, were 
among the honored patrons of the 
Hotel Salisbury. Miss Terrell, in her 
utter inability to adjust the American 
coinage to English standards, and also 








in the kindness of her heart, had given 
too generous tips to all of the hotel wait- 
ers, and some of this money had passed 
into the gallery window of the Broadway 
Theatre, where the hotel waiters had 
heard her sing and seen her dance, and 
had failed to recognize her young hus- 
band in the Lord Chancellor’s wig and 
black silk court dress. So they knew 
that she was a celebrated personage, 
and they urged the maitre d’hétel to 
invite her to the ball, and then per- 
suade her to take a part in their volun- 
teer concert. 

Paul, the head-waiter, or “ Pierrot,” 
as Grahame West called him, because 
it was shorter, as he explained, hovered 
over the two young English people one 
night at supper, and served them lav- 
ishly with his own hands. 

“ Miss Terrell,” said Paul, nervously — 
“T beg pardon, Madam, Mrs. Grahame 
West, I should say—I would like to 
make an invitation to you.” 

Celestine looked at her husband in- 
quiringly, and bowed her head for Paul 
to continue. 

“The employees of the Salisbury give 
the annual ball and concert on the six- 
teenth of December, and the committee 
have jnquired and requested of me, on 
account of your kindness, to ask you 
would you be so polite as to sing a little 
song for us at the night of our ball?” 

The head-waiter drew a long breath 
and straightened himself with a sense 
of relief at having done his part, 
whether the Grahame Wests did theirs 
or not. . 

As a rule, Miss Terrell did not sing 
in private,and had only broken this 
rule twice, when the inducements which 
led her to do so were forty pounds for 
each performance, and the fact that her 
beloved Princess of Wales was to be 
present. So she hesitated for an in- 
stant. 

“Why, you are very good,” she said, 
doubtfully. “Will there be any other 
people there—any one not an employee, 
I mean?” 
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Paul misunderstood her, and became 
a servant again. 

“No, Iam afraid there will be only 
the employees, Madam,” he said. 

“Oh, then I should be very glad to 
come,” murmured Celestine, sweetly. 
“But I never sing out of the theatre, 
so you mustn’t mind if it is not good.” 

The head-waiter played a violent tat- 
too on the back of the chair in his de- 
light, and balanced and bowed. 

“Ah, we are very proud and pleased 
that we can induce Madam to make so 
great exceptions,” he declared. “The 
committee will be most happy. We 
will send a carriage for Madam, and a 
bouquet for Madam also,” he added 
grandly, as one who was not to be de- 
nied the etiquette to which he plainly 
showed he was used. 


“Will we come?” cried Van Bibber, 
incredulously, as he and Travers sat 
watching Grahame make up in his 
dressing-room. “I should say we 
would come. And you must all take 


supper with us first, and we will get 
Letty Chamberlain from the Gaiety 


Company and Lester to come too, and 
make them each do a turn.” 

« And we can dance on the floor our- 
selves, can’t we?” asked Grahame 
West, “as they do at home Christmas- 
eve in the servants’ hall, when her lady- 
ship dances in the same set with the 
butler and the men waltz with the 
cook.” 

‘‘ Well, over here,” said Van Bibber, 
“you'll have to be careful that you’re 
properly presented to the cook first, or 
she'll appeal to the floor committee and 
have you thrown out.” 

“The interesting thing about that 
ball,” said Travers, as he and Van Bib- 
ber walked home that night, ‘is the 
fact that those hotel people are getting 
a galaxy of stars to amuse them for 
nothing who wouldn’t exhibit them- 
selves at a Fifth Avenue dance for all 
the money in Wall Street. And the 
joke of it is going to be that the ser- 
vants will vastly prefer the banjo solo 
by hall-boy Number Eight.” 

Lyric Hall lies just this side of the 
Forty-second Street station along the 
line of the Sixth Avenue Elevated road, 
and you can look into its windows from 
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the passing train. It was after one 
o'clock when the invited guests and 
their friends pushed open the storm- 
doors and were recognized by the anx- 
ious committee-men who were taking 
tickets at the top of the stairs. The 
committee-men fled in different direc- 
tions, shouting for Mr. Paul, and Mr. 
Paul arrived beaming with delight and 
moisture, and presented a huge bou- 
quet to Mrs. West, and welcomed her 
friends with hospitable warmth. 

Mrs. West and Miss Chamberlain 
took off their hats and the men gave up 
their coats, not without misgivings, to 
a sleepy young man who said pleasantly, 
as he dragged them into the coat-room 
window, “that they would be playing 
in great luck if they ever saw them 
again.” 

“‘T don’t need to give you no checks,” 
he explained; “just ask for the coats 
with real fur on ‘em. Nobody else has 
any.” 

There was a balcony overhanging the 
floor, and the invited guests were es-, 
corted to it and given seats where they 
could look down upon the dancers be- 
low, and the committee-men, in dangling 
badges with edges of silver fringe, stood 
behind their chairs, and poured out 
champagne for them lavishly, and tore 
up the wine-check which the barkeeper 
brought with it, with princely hospital- 
ity. 

The entrance of the invited guests 
created but small interest, and neither 
the beauty of the two English girls nor 
Lester’s well-known features, which 
smiled from shop-windows and on every 
ash-barrel in the New York streets, 
aroused any particular comment. The 
employees were much more occupied 
with the lancers then in progress, and 
with the joyful actions of one of their 
number who was playing blind man’s 
buff with himself, and swaying from’ set 
to set in search of his partner, who had 
given him up as hopeless and retired to 
the supper-room for crackers and beer. 

Some of the ladies wore bonnets and 
others wore flowers in their hair, and a 
half-dozen were in gowns which were 
obviously intended for dancing and 
nothing else. But none of them were 
in décolleté gowns. A few wore gloves. 
They had copied the fashions of their 
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richer sisters with the intuitive taste 
of the American girl of their class and 
they waltzed quite as well as the ladies 
whose dresses they copied, and many of 
them were exceedingly pretty. The 
costumes of the gentlemen varied from 
the clothes they wore nightly when 
- waiting on the table, to cutaway coats 
with white satin ties, and the regular 
blue and brass- buttoned uniform of 
the hotel. 

“T am going to dance,” said Van Bib- 
ber, “if Mr. Pierrot will present me 
to one of the ladies.” 

Paul introduced him to a lady in a 
white cheese-cloth dress and black walk- 
ing-shoes, with whom no one else would 
dance, and the musicians struck up “The 
Band Played On,” and they launched out 
upon a slippery floor. 

Van Bibber was conscious that his 
friends were applauding him in dumb 
show from the balcony, and when his 
partner asked who they were, he repudi- 
ated them altogether and said he could 
not imagine, but that he guessed from 
their bad manners they were profes- 
sional entertainers hired for the even- 
ing. 

The music stopped abruptly, and as 
he saw Mrs. West leaving the balcony, 
he knew that his turn had come and as 
she passed him he applauded her vocif- 
erously, and as no one else applauded 
even slightly, she grew very red. 

Her friends knew that they formed 
the audience which she dreaded, and 
she knew that they were rejoicing in 
her embarrassment, which the head of 
the downstairs department, as Mr. 
Paul described him, increased to an 
hysterical point by introducing her as 
“Miss Ellen Terry, the great English 
actress, who would now oblige with a 
song.” 

The man had seen the name of the 
wonderful English actress on the bill- 
boards in front of Abbey’s Theatre, and 
he had been told that Miss Terrell was 
English, and confused the two names. 
As he passed Van Bibber he drew his 
waistcoat into shape with a proud shrug 
of his shoulders, and said, anxiously, “I 
gave your friend a good introduction, 
any way, didn’t 1?” 

“You did, indeed,” Van Bibber an- 
swered. ‘ You couldn’t have surprised 
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her more ; and it made a great hit with 
me, too.” 

No one in the room listened to the 
singing. The gentlemen had crossed 
their legs comfortably and were ex- 
pressing their regret.to their partners 
that so much time was wasted in sand- 
wiching songs between the waltzes, and 
the ladies were engaged in criticising 
Celestine’s hair, which she wore in a 
bun. They thought that it might be 
English, but it certainly was not their 
idea of good style. 

Celestine was conscious of the fact 
that her husband and Lester were hang- 
ing far over the balcony, holding their 
hands to their eyes as though they were 
opera-glasses, and exclaiming with ad- 
miration and delight ; and when she had 
finished the first verse, they pretended 
to think that the song was over and 
shouted “ bravo, encore,” and applauded 
frantically, and then apparently over- 
come with confusion at their mistake, 
sank back entirely from sight. 

“T think Miss Terrell’s an elegant 
singer,” Van Bibber’s partner said to 
him. “I seen her at the hotel fre- 
quently. She has such a pleasant way 
with her, quite lady-like. She’s the 
only actress I ever saw that has re- 
tained her timidity. She acts as though 
she were shy, don’t she ?” 

Van Bibber, who had spent a month 
on the Thames the summer before, with 
the Grahame Wests, surveyed Celestine 
with sudden interest, as though he had 
never seen her before until that mo- 
ment, and agreed that she did look shy, 
one might almost say frightened to 
death. Mrs. West rushed through the 
second verse of the song, bowed breath- 
lessly, and ran down the steps of the 
stage and back to the refuge of the 
balcony, while the audience applauded 
with perfunctory politeness and called 
clamorously to the musicians to ‘ Let 
her go.” 

‘And that is the song,” commented 
Van Bibber, “that gets six encores 
and three calls every night on Broad- 
way!” 

Grahame West affected to be greatly 
chagrined at his wife’s failure to charm 
the chambermaids and porters with her 
little love-song, and when his turn 
came, he left them with alacrity, assur- 
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ing them that they would now see the 
difference, as he would sing a song 
better suited to their level. 

But the song that had charmed Lon- 
don and captured the unprotected coast 
town of New York, fell on heedless ears ; 
and except the evil ones in the gallery, 
no one laughed and no one listened, and 
Lester declared with tears in his eyes 
that he would not go through such an 
ordeal for the receipts of an Actors’ 
Fund Benefit. 

Van Bibber’s partner, caught him 
laughing at Grahame West’s vain efforts 
to amuse, and said, tolerantly, that Mr. 
West was certainly comical, but that 
she had a lady friend with her who 
could recite pieces which were that 
comic that you'd die of laughing. She 
presented her friend to Van Bibber, 
and he said he hoped that they were 
going to hear her recite, as laughing 
must be a pleasant death. But the 
young lady explained that she had had 
the misfortune to lose her only brother 
that summer, and that she had given 
up everything but dancing in conse- 
quence. She said she did not think it 


looked right to see a girl in mourning 


recite comic monologues. 

Van Bibber struggled to be sym- 
pathetic, and asked what her brother 
had died of? She told him that “he 
died of a Thursday,” and the conversa- 
tion came to an embarrassing pause. 

Van Bibber’s partner had another 
friend in a gray corduroy waistcoat and 
tan shoes, who was of Hebraic appear- 
ance. He also wore several very fine 
rings, and officiated with what was 
certainly religious tolerance at the M. 
E. Bethel Church. She said he was an 
elegant or—gan—ist, putting the em- 
phasis on the second syllable, which 
made Van Bibber think that she was 
speaking of some religious body to 
which he belonged. But the organist 
made his profession clear by explaining 
that the committee had just invited 
him to oblige the company with a solo 
on the piano, but that he had been 
hitting the champagne so hard that he 
doubted if he could tell the keys from 
the pedals, and he added that they'd ex- 
cuse him if he would go to sleep, which 
he immediately did with his head on the 
shoulder of the lady recitationist, who 
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tactfully tried not to notice that he was 
there. 

They were all waltzing again, and as 
Van Bibber guided his partner for a 
second time around the room, he noticed 
a particularly handsome girl in a walk- 
ing-dress, who was doing some sort of 
a fancy step with a solemn, grave-faced 
young man in the hotel livery. They 
seemed by their manner to know each 
other very well, and they had apparently 
practised the step that they were doing 
often before. 

The girl was much taller than the man 
and was superior to him in every way. 
Her movements were freer and less con- 
scious, and she carried her head and 
shoulders as though she had never bent 
them above a broom. Her complexion 
was soft and her hair of the finest, deep- 
est auburn, Among all the girls upon 
the floor she was the most remarkable, 
even if her dancing had not immediately 
distinguished her. 

The step which she and her partner 
were exhibiting was one that probably 
had been taught her by a professor of 
dancing at some East Side academy, at 
the rate of fifty cents per hour, and 
which she no doubt believed was the 
latest step danced in the gilded halls of 
the Few Hundred. In this waltz the 
two dancers held each other’s hands, 
and the man swung his partner behind 
him and then would turn and take up 
the step with her where they had 
dropped it; or they swung around and 
around each other several times, as 
people do in fancy skating, and some- 
times he spun her so quickly one way 
that the skirt of her walking-dress was 
wound as tightly around her legs and 
ankles as a cord around a top, and then 
as he swung her in the opposite direc- 
tion, it unwound again, and wrapped 
about her from the other side. They 
varied this when it pleased them with 
balancings and steps and posturings 
that were not sufficiently extravagant to 
bring any comment from the other 
dancers, but which were so full of grace 
and feeling for time and rhythm, that 
Van Bibber continually reversed his 
partner so that he might not for an in- 
stant lose sight of the girl with auburn 
hair. 

“She is a very remarkable dancer,” he 
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said at last, apologetically. “Do you 
know who she is?” 

His partner had observed his interest 
with increasing disapproval, and she 
smiled triumphantly now at the chance 
that his question gave her. 

“She is the seventh floor chamber- 
maid,” she said. “I,” she added in a 
tone which marked the social superior- 
ity, “am a checker and marker.” 

“Really?” said Van Bibber, with a 
polite accent of proper awe. 

He decided that he must see more of 
this Cinderella of the Hotel Salisbury ; 
and dropping his partner by the side of 
the lady recitationist, he bowed his 
thanks and hurried to the gallery for a 
better view. 

When he reached it he found his pro- 
fessional friends hanging over the rail- 
ing, watching every movement which 
the girl made with an intense and un- 
affected interest. 

“Have you noticed that girl with red 
hair?” he asked, as he pulled up a chair 
beside them. 

But they only nodded and kept their 
eyes fastened on the opening in the 
crowd through which she had disap- 
peared. 

‘There she is,” Grahame West cried 
excitedly, as the girl swept out from the 
mass of dancers into the clear space. 
“Now you can see what I mean, Celes- 
tine,” he said. “Where he turns her 
like that. We could do it in the shad- 
ow-dance in the second act. It’s very 
pretty. She lets go his right hand and 
then he swings her and balances back- 
ward until she takes up the step again, 
when she faces him. It is very simple 
and very effective. Isn’t it, George?” 

Lester nodded and said, “Yes, very. 
She’s a born dancer. You can teach 
people steps, but you can’t teach them 
to be graceful.” 

“She reminds me of Sylvia Grey,” 
said Miss Chamberlain. ‘There’s noth- 
ing violent about it, or faked, is there ? 
It’s just the poetry of motion, without 
any tricks.” 

Lester, who was a trick dancer him- 
self, and Grahame West, who was one 
of the best eccentric dancers in Eng- 
land, assented to this cheerfully. 

Van Bibber listened to the comments 
of the authorities and smiled grimly. 
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The contrast which their lives presented 
to that of the young girl whom they 
praised so highly, struck him as being 
most interesting. Here were two men 
who had made comic dances a profound 
and serious study, and the two women 
who had lifted dancing to the plane of a 
fine art, all envying and complimenting 
a girl who was doing for her own pleas- 
ure that which was to them hard work 
and a livelihood. But while they were 
going back the next day to be ap- 
vlauded and petted and praised by a 
friendly public, she was to fly like Cin- 
derella, to take up her sweeping and 
dusting and the making of beds, and the 
answering of peremptory summonses 
from electric buttons. 

“A good teacher could make her 
worth one hundred dollars a week in 
six lessons,” said Lester, dispassionate- 
ly. “Id be willing to make her an 
offer myself, if I hadn’t too many dan- 
cers in the piece already.” 

“A hundred dollars—that’s twenty 
pounds,” said Mrs. Grahame West. 
“You do pay such prices over here! 
But I quite agree that she is very grace- 
ful ; and she is so unconscious, too, isn’t 
she ?” 

The interest in Cinderella ceased 
when the waltzing stopped and the at- 
tention of those in the gallery was ri- 
veted with equal intensity upon Miss 
Chamberlain and Travers, who had 
faced each other in a quadrille, Miss 
Chamberlain having accepted the as- 
sistant barkeeper for a partner, while 
Travers contented himself with a tall, 
elderly female, who in business hours 
had entire charge of the linen depart- 
ment. The barkeeper was a melan- 
choly man with a dyed mustache, and 
when he asked the English dancer from 
what hotel she came, and she, thinking 
he meant at what hotel was she stopping, 
told him, he said that that was a slow 
place, and that if she would let him 
know when she had her night off, he 
would be pleased to meet her at the 
Twenty-third station of the Sixth Ave- 
nue road on the uptown side, and would 
take her to the theatre, for which, he 
explained, he was able to obtain tickets 
for nothing, as so many men gave him 
their return checks for drinks. 

Miss Chamberlain told him in return, 








that she just doted on the theatre, and 
promised to meet him the very next 
evening. She sent him anonymously 
instead two seats in the front row for 
her performance. She had much de- 
light the next night in watching his 
countenance when, after arriving some- 
what late and cross, he recognized the 
radiant beauty on the stage as the 
young person with whom he had con- 
descended to dance. 

When the quadrille was over she in- 
troduced him to Travers, and Travers 
told him he mixed drinks at the Knick- 
erbocker Club, and that his greatest 
work was a Van Bibber cocktail. And 
when the barkeeper asked for the re- 
cipe and promised to “ push it along,” 
Travers told him he never made it twice 
the same, as it depended entirely on his 
mood. 

Mrs. Grahame West and Lester were 
scandalized at the conduct of these two 
young people and ordered the party 
home, and as the dance was growing 
somewhat noisy and the gentlemen 
were smoking as they danced, the in- 
vited guests made their bows to Mr. 
Paul and went out into cold, silent 
streets, followed by the thanks and com- 
pliments of seven bare-headed and 
swaying committee-men. 

The next week Lester went on the 
road with his comic opera company ; 
the Grahame Wests sailed to England, 
Letty Chamberlain and the other “Gee 
Gees,” as Travers called the Gaiety 
Girls, departed for Chicago, and Trev- 
ers and Van Bibber were left alone. 


The annual ball was a month in the 
past, when Van Bibber found Travers 
at breakfast at their club and dropped 
into a chair beside him with a sigh of 
weariness and indecision. 

“What's the trouble? Have some 
breakfast ? ” said Travers, cheerfully. 

“Thank you, no,” said Van Bibber, 
gazing at his friend doubtfully; “I 
want to ask you what you think of this. 
Do you remember that girl at that ser- 
vants’ ball?” 

“Which girl? —Tall girl with red 
hair—did fancy dance? Yes— why?” 

“ Well, I’ve been thinking about her 
lately,” said Van Bibber, “and what 
they said of her dancing. It seems to 
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me that if it’s as good as they thought 
it was, the girl ought to be told of it 
and encouraged. They evidently meant 
what they said. It wasn’t as though 
they were talking about her to her rel- 
atives and had to say something pleas- 
ant. Lester thought she could make a 
hundred dollars a week if she had had 
six lessons. Well, six lessons wouldn’t 
cost much, not more than ten dollars 
at the most, and a hundred a week for 
an original outlay of ten, is a good in- 
vestment.” 

Travers nodded his head in assent, 
and whacked an egg viciously with his 
spoon. “What's your scheme?” he 
said. “Is your idea to help the lady for 
her own sake—sort of a philanthropic 
snap—or as a speculation? We might 
make it pay as a speculation. You see 
nobody knows about her except you 
and me. We might form her into a 
sort of stock company and teach her to 
dance, and secure her engagements and 
then take our commission out of her 
salary. Is that what you were thinking 
of doing ?” 

“No, that was not my idea,” said Van 
Bibber, smiling. “I hadn’t any plan. 
I just thought I'd go down to that ho- 
tel and tell her that in the opinion of 
the four people best qualified to know 
what good dancing is, she is a good 
dancer, and then leave the rest to 
her. She must have some friends or 
relations who would help her to make 
astart. If it’s true that she can make 
a hit as a dancer, it seems a pity that 
she shouldn’t know it, doesn’t it? If 
she succeeded, she’d make a pot of 
money, and if she failed she’d be just 
where she is now.” 

Travers considered this subject deep- 
ly, with knit brows. 

“That’s so,” he said. “Ill tell you 
what let’s do. Let’s go see some of 
the managers of those continuous per- 
formance places, and tell them we have 
a dark horse that the Grahame Wests 
and .Letty Chamberlain herself and 
George Lester think is the coming 
dancer of the age, and ask them to give 
her a chance. And we'll make some 
sort of a contract withthem. We ought 
to fix it so that she is to get bigger 
money the longer they keep her in the 
bill, have her salary on a rising scale. 
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Come on,” he exclaimed, warming to 
the idea. “Let’s gonow. What have 
you got to do?” 

“T’ve got nothing better to do than 
just that,” Van Bibber declared, briskly. 

The managers whom they interviewed 
were interested but non - committal. 
They agreed that the girl must be a 
remarkable dancer indeed to warrant 
such praise from such authorities, but 
they wanted to see her and judge for 
themselves, and they asked to be given 
her address, which the impresarios re- 
fused to disclose. But they secured 
from the managers the names of several 
men who taught fancy dancing and 
who prepared aspirants for the vaude- 
ville stage, and having obtained from 
them their prices and their opinion as 
to how long a time would be required 
to give the finishing touches to a dancer 
already accomplished in the art, they 
directed their steps to the Hotel Salis- 
bury. 

“*From the Seventh Story to the 
Stage,’” said Travers. “She will make 
very good newspaper paragraphs, won’t 
she? ‘The New American Dancer,’ 


endorsed by Celestine Terrell, Letty 


Chamberlain, and Courtland Van Bib- 
ber. And we could get her outside 
engagements to dance at studios and 
evening parties after her regular per- 
formance, couldn’t we?” he continued. 
“She ought to ask from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars a night. With her regular 
salary that would average about three 
hundred and fifty a week. She is prob- 
ably making three dollars a week now, 
and eats in the servants’ hall. 

“ And then we will send her abroad,” 
interrupted Van Bibber, taking up the 
tale, “and she will do the music halls 
in London. If she plays three halls a 
night, say one on the Surrey Side, 
and Islington, and a smart West End 
hall like the Empire or the Alhambra, 
at fifteen guineas a turn, that would 
bring her in five hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a week. And then she 
would go to the Folies Bergére in Paris, 
and finally to Petersburg and Milan, 
and then come back to dance in the 
Grand Opera season, under Gus Harris, 
with a great international reputatiozx, 
and hung with flowers and medals and 
diamond sun-bursts and things.” 
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“Rather,” said Travers, shaking his 
head enthusiastically. ‘And after that 
we must invent a new dance for her, 
with colored lights and mechanical 
snaps and things, and have it patented ; 
and finally she will get her picture on 
soda cracker boxes and cigarette adver- 
tisements, and have a race-horse named 
after her, and give testimonials for 
nerve tonics and soap. Does fame 
reach farther than that ?” 

“T think not,” said Van Bibber, “ un- 
less they give her name to a new make 
of bicycle. We must give her a new 
name anyway, and rechristen her, what- 
ever her name may be. We'll call her 
Cinderella—La Cinderella. That sounds 
fine, doesn’t it, even if it is rather long 
for the very largest type.” 

“Tt isn’t much longer than Carmen- 
cita,” suggested the other. “And peo- 
ple who have the proud knowledge of 
knowing her like you and me, will call 
her ‘Cinders’ for short. And when 
we read of her dancing before the Czar 
of All the Russias, and leading the 
ballet at the Grand Opera House in 
Paris, we'll say, ‘that is our handiwork,’ 
and we will feel that we have not lived 
in vain.” 

“Seventh floor, please,” said Van 
Bibber to the elevator boy. 

The elevator boy was a young man of 
serious demeanor, with a smooth-shaven 
face and a square, determined jaw. 
There was something about him which 
seemed familiar, but Van Bibber could 
not determine just what it was. The 
elevator stopped to allow some people 
to leave it at the second floor, and as 
the young man shoved the door to 
again, Van Bibber asked him if he hap- 
pened to know of a chambermaid with 
red hair, a tall girl on the seventh floor, 
a girl who danced very well. 

The wire rope of the elevator slipped 
less rapidly through the hands of the 
young man who controlled it, and he 
turned and fixed his eyes with sudden 
interest on Van Bibber’s face, and 
scrutinized him and his companion with 
serious consideration. 

“Yes, I know her—I know who you 
mean, anyway,” he said. ‘“ Why?” 

“ Why?” echoed Van Biber. raising 
his eyes. ‘We wish to see her on a 
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matter of business. 
her name ?” 

The elevator was running so slowly 
now that its movement upward was 
barely perceptible. 

“Her name’s Annie—Annie Crehan. 
Excuse me,” said the young man, doubt- 
fully, “ain’t you the young fellows who 
came to our ball with that English lady, 
the one that sung ?” 

“Yes,” Van Bibber assented, pleas- 
antly. ‘“‘ We were there. That’s where 
I’ve seen you before. You were there 
too, weren’t you ?” 

“ Me and Annie was dancing together 
most all the evening. I seen all youse 
watching her.” 

‘Of course,” exclaimed Van Bibber. 
“T remember you now. Oh, then you 


Can you tell me 


must know her quite well. May be you 
We want to put her on 


can help us. 
the stage.” 

The elevator came to a stop with an 
abrupt jerk, and the young man shoved 
his hands behind him, and leaned back 
against one of the mirrors in its side. 

“On the stage,” he repeated. “ Why?” 

Van Bibber smiled and cleared his 
throat in some embarrassment at this 
peremptory challenge. But there was 
nothing in the young man’s tone or 
manner that could give offence. He 
seemed much in earnest, and spoke as 
though they must understand that he 
had some right to question. 

“Why? Because of her dancing. 
She is a very remarkable dancer. All 
of those actors with us that night said 
so. You must know that yourself bet- 
ter than anyone else, since you can dance 
with her. She could make quite a fort- 
une as a dancer, and we have persuaded 
several managers to promise to give 
her a trial. And if she needs money to 
pay for lessons, or to buy the proper 
dresses and slippers and things, we are 
willing to give it to her, or to lend it to 
her, if she would like that better.” 

“Why?” repeated the young man, 
immovably. His manner was not en- 
couraging. — 

“ Why—what?” interrupted Travers, 
with growing impatience. 

“Why are you willing to give her 
money? You don’t know her.” 

Van Bibber looked at Travers, and 
Travers smiled in some annoyance. 
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The electric bell rang violently from 
different floors, but the young man did 
not heed it. He had halted the elevator 
between two landings, and he now 
seated himself on the velvet cushions 
and crossed one leg over the other, as 
though for a protracted debate. Trav- 
ers gazed about him in humorous ap- 
prehension, as though alarmed at the 
position in which he found himself, 
hung as it were between the earth and 
sky. 

“T swear [am an unarmed man,” he 
said, in a whisper. 

“Our intentions are well meant, I 
assure you,” said Van Bibber, with an 
amused smile. “The girl is working 
ten hours a day for very little money, 
isn’t she? You know she is, when she 
could make a great deal of money by 
working half as hard. We have some 
influence with theatrical people, and we 
meant merely to put her in the way of 
bettering her position, and to give her 
the chance to do something which she 
can do better than many others, while 
almost any one, I take it, can sweep 
and make beds. If she were properly 
managed, she could become a great 
dancer, and delight thousands of people 
—add to the gaiety of nations, as it 
were. She’s hardly doing that tiow, is 
she? Have you any objections to that? 
What right have you to make objections 
any way?” 

The young man regarded the two 
young gentlemen before him with a 
dogged countenance, but there was 
now in his eyes a look of helplessness 
and of great disquietude. 

“We're engaged to be married, 
Annie and me,” he said. ‘‘That’s it.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Van Bibber, “I beg 
your pardon. That’s different. Well, 
in that case, you can help us very much, 
if you wish. We leave it entirely with 
you!” 

“T don’t want that you should leave 
it with me,” said the young man, harshly. 
“T don’t want to have nothing to do 
with it. Annie can speak for herself. 
I knew it was coming to this,” he said, 
leaning forward and clasping his hands 
together, “or something like this. I’ve 
never felt dead sure of Annie, never 
once. I always knew something would 
happen.” 
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“Why, nothing has happened,” said 
Van Bibber, soothingly. “You would 
both benefit by it. We would be as 
willing to help two as one. You would 
both be better off.” 

The young man raised his head and 
stared at Van Bibber fixedly. 

“You know better than that,” he 
said, sternly. “You know what Id 
look like. Of course she could make 
money as a dancer, I’ve known that for 
some time, but she hasn’t thought of 
it yet, and she’d never have thought of 
it herself. But the question isn’t me 
or what I want. It’s Annie. Is she 
going to be happier or not, that’s the 
question. And I’m telling you that she 
couldn’t be any happier than she is 
now. I know that, too. We're just as 
contented as two folks ever was. We've 
been saving for three months, and buy- 
ing furniture from the instalment peo- 
ple, and next month we were going to 
move into a flat on Seventh Avenue, 
quite handy to the hotel. If she goes 
onto the stage could she be any hap- 
pier? And if you’re honest in saying 
you're thinking of the two of us—I 
ask you where would I come in? Tl 
be pulling this wire rope and she'll be 
all over the country, and her friends 
won't be my friends and her ways won't 
be my ways. She'll get out of reach 
of me in a week, and I won’t be in it. 
I’m not the sort to go loafing round 
while my wife supports me, carrying 
her satchel for her. And there’s noth- 
ing I can do but just this. She’d come 
back here some day and live in the 
front floor suite, and I’d pull her up 
and down in this elevator. That’s 
what will happen. Here’s what you 
two gentlemen are doing.” The young 
man leaned forward eagerly. “You're 
offering a change to two people that 
are as well off now as they ever hope 
to be, and they’re contented. We don’t 
know nothin’ better. Now, are you 
dead sure that you're giving us some- 
thing better than what we’ve got? You 
can’t make me any happier than I am, 
and as far as Annie knows, up to now, 
she couldn’t be better fixed, and no one 
could care for her more. 

“My God! gentlemen,” he cried, des- 
perately, “think! She’s all I’ve got. 
There’s lots of dancers, but she’s not a 
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dancer to me, she’s just Annie. I don’t 
want her to delight the gayety of nations. 
I want her for myself. Maybe I’m self- 
ish, but I can’t help that. She’s mine, 
and you're trying to take her away from 
me. Suppose she was your girl, and 
someone was sneaking her away from 
you. You'd try to stop it, wouldn’t you, 
if she was all you had?” He stopped 
breathlessly and stared alternately from 
one to the other of the young men be- 
fore him. Their countenances showed 
an expression of well-bred concern. 

“It’s for you to judge,” he went on, 
helplessly ; “if you want to take the 
responsibility, well and good, that’s for 
you to say. I’m not stopping you, but 
she’s all I’ve got.” 

The young man stopped and there 
was a pause while he eyed them eagerly. 
The elevator bell rang out again with 
vicious indignation. 

Travers struck at the toe of his boot 
with his stick and straightened his 
shoulders. 

“T think you're extremely selfish, if 
you ask me,” he said. 

The young man stood up quickly 
and took his elevator rope in both hands. 
“ All right,” he said, quietly, “that set- 
tles it. Ill take you up to Annie now, 
and you can arrange it with her. I’m 
not standing in her way.” 

“ Hold on,” protested Van Bibber and 
Travers in a breath. “Don’t bein such 
a hurry,” growled Travers. 

The young man stood immovable, with 
his hands on the wire and looking down 
on them, his face full of doubt and dis- 
tress. 

“T don’t want to stand in Annie’s 
way,” he repeated, as though to himself. 
“Tl do whatever you say. I'll take you 
to the seventh floor or I'll drop you to 
the street. It’s up to you, gentlemen,” 
he added helplessly, and turning his 
back to them threw his arm against the 
wall of the elevator and buried his face 
upon it. 

There was an embarrassing pause, dur- 
ing which Van Bibber scowled at him- 
self in the mirror opposite as though to 
ask it what a man who looked like that 
should do under such trying circum- 
stances. 

He turned at last and stared at 
Travers. ‘“‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 
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it’s folly to be wise,’ ” he whispered, keep- 
ing his face toward his friend. ‘‘ What 

edo you say? Personally I don’t see my- 
self in the part of Providence. It’s the 
case of the poor man and his one ewe 
lamb, isn’t it?” 

“We don’t want his ewe lamb, do 
we?” growled Travers. “It’s a case of 
the dog in a manger, I say. I thought 
we were going to be fairy godfathers to 
‘La Cinderella.” 
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“The lady seems to be supplied with 
a most determined godfather as it is,” 
returned Van Bibber. 

The elevator boy raised his face and 
stared at them with haggard eyes. 

“ Well?” he begged. 

Van Bibber smiled upon him reassur- 
ingly, with a look partly of respect and 
partly of pity. 

“You can drop us to the street,” he 
said. 
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Ppepewre HE success of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition 

was the more remark- 

able in view of the ter- 

rible commercial panic 

occurring the same 

summer. On June 26, 

1893, the Government 
of British India suspended the free coin- 
age of silver in that vast dominion. The 
decree seemed somehow to take effect on 
our side of the globe. A monetary panic 
ensued, in some respects the most dis- 
tressing on record, closing mines, depriv- 
ing laborers of work, breaking banks, 
and convulsing trade. Vast sums of gold 
were hoarded ; much left the country. 
The Treasury reserve fell far below the 
traditional $100,000,000. Banks called 
in outstanding credits and refused new 
ones. Values shrank phenomenally, and 
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innumerable failures took place.- Deem- 
ing the disorder due to Treasury pur- 
chases of silver under a clause of the 
Sherman law, to secure, if possible, the 
repeal of that clause, President Cleve- 
land convoked the Fifty-third Congress 
in special session. This began on Au- 
gust 7th. Both Houses being Demo- 
cratic, the whole legislative, as well as 
the executive authority of the govern- 
ment, was now in Democratic hands. 
It was an epoch in our history. At no 
time before, since March, 1859, in Bu- 
chanan’s time, when the Thirty-fifth 
Congress ended its labors, had the 
Democracy been thus exalted. The 
country eagerly watched to see what ac- 
tion it would take on the various im- 
portant measures awaiting legislation. 
The outcome was not what patriots 
hoped. In its responsible situation the 
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Democratic party showed little leader- 
ship, cohesion, or wisdom. Rapidly, 
and at last almost entirely, it lost public 
confidence, preparing the Republican 
tidal wave of 1894. President Cleve- 
land suffered as well as his political as- 
sociates ; his friends and his enemies— 
and he had many of both—agreeing 
that his second administration was far 
less successful than his first. 

In one particular this was untrue. 
Mr. Cleveland’s civil service record 
during his second term was in the high- 
est degree commendable, excelling that 
of any of his predecessors, and doing 
much to redeem the promises in this re- 
spect with which he took office at first. 
While public thought was turned to 
other matters, he silently and persist- 
ently extended the range of the merit 
system in appointments to office. The 
first day of 1896 found approximately 

55,736. Government employees in the 
classified service, 12,807 more than on 
March 4, 1893. A still greater gain 
than this occurred during the same pe- 
riod, in the transfer to the competitive 
list of 2,955 offices previously excepted 
therefrom. These exceptions had cov- 
ered the highest and most important 
positions in the classified service. The 
theory was that the places were excepted 
in order that they might be filled by 
persons of qualifications too high to be 
gauged by the ordinary tests; but they 
had in fact nearly always been filled for 
political reasons. Numerous exceptions 
in any branch of the classified service 
had the most evil effect, going far to 
nullify the beneficial influence of exam- 
inations. The reduction in the number 
of such exceptions was therefore a note- 
worthy step in advance. Progress was 
not confined to the classified service. 
For the first time in our history exam- 
inations — non-competitive, indeed — 
were now made prerequisite to the ap- 
pointment of consuls. 

After a long fight, especially acrimo- 
nious in the Senate, the silver purchase 
law was repealed on November Ist. 
The result did not fulfil expectations. 
The gold flow from the Treasury was 
not stanched. February 1, 1894, the 
reserve stood at $65,438,377. Though 
it was replenished meantime by the sale 
of $50,000,000 in bonds, June saw it 
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again down to $64,873,025, $42,000,000 
going out in five months. November 
24, 1894, the reserve was $57,669,701 ; 

February 1, 1895, $41,340,181. Fol-* 
lowing precedent, the Secretary of the 
Treasury paid in gold every Treasury 
note that was presented. Whenever, 
therefore, in the struggle for gold, ex- 
changers wished to send gold abroad, 
the government hoard was at their 
mercy. By collecting greenbacks and 
Sherman notes from banks and Trust 
Companies and presenting these at the 
Sub-Treasury, the gold they wished for, 
however great the sum, was paid into 
their hands. None could tell when it 
would all be gone and the country forced 
to a silver basis. In consequence, the 
revival of business after the repeal was 
slight and gradual. 


THE WILSON BILL 


Tuts unsatisfactory result most Dem- 
ocrats ascribed to the continuing exac- 
tions of the McKinley tariff; most Re- 
publicans to the fear of freer trade. It 
was a fear rather than a certainty, since 
none knew whether the President would 
have the temerity to urge a revision of 
the tariff when the country’s business 
was already so unsettled. Should he 
insist on doing so, many Democrats were 
likely not to act with him. But Mr. 
Cleveland did not flinch ; the tariff must 
be revised at whatever cost. The con- 
troversy did not begin till the regular 
session, but then it came in earnest, 
with shocks opening wide seams in the 
party. On December 13th Chairman 
Wilson, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, reported to the House ‘“ An Act 
to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the government, and for other pur- 
poses.” Besides cutting down duties 
on many articles, the bill placed sugar, 
wool, coal, lumber, and iron ore on the 
free list. A vote of 182 to 48 carried an 
amendment providing for a tax upon 
incomes exceeding $4,000. The whole 
was then passed, 204 to 140. In the 
House the chief theme of discussion on 
the bill was its purpose “to reduce 
taxation.” In the Senate, where it ar- 
rived March 20, 1894, other phases of it 
were considered, and all perceived that 
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it could not become law without large 
modifications. Its ability “to provide 
revenue for the government” was de- 
nied. “Protection” was contended for 
not by Republicans alone. It was 
publicly charged and widely believed 
that corrupt influences to preserve ex- 
tortionate duties were at work upon 
Democrats. Hottest conflict raged over 
the sugar schedule. Consistency with 
the nature of the legislation required 
a heavy duty on raw sugar, a light one 
on refined; while the sugar refiners 
sought, at last successfully, to have the 
heavier tariff laid on refined sugar. 
Prospects of their triumph in this 
changed from day to day, and therewith 
the value of Sugar Trust certificates. 
It being alleged that Senators were 
speculating in these, one admitted that 
he was doing so, but boldly defended 
his course. The Sugar Trust was ac- 
cused of bribing the Democracy by large 
contributions to its campaign funds. 
The allegations touching Senatorial 
corruption were investigated, but little 
pertinent evidence was elicited. 

When, on July 7th, the Senate amend- 
ments came up in the House, Chairman 
Wilson moved not to concur in them. 
His reasons were that except in the 
case of wool and lumber the principle 
of free raw materials had been aban- 
doned, that many specific duties had 
been substituted for ad valorem ones, 
and that most of the Senate changes 
were in the direction of higher taxes. 
In a letter read before the House, Pres- 
ident Cleveland upbraided the Senate 
Democrats who had abandoned the 
principle of free raw materials as guil- 
ty of “ party perfidy and dishonor.” He 
pronounced sugar a legitimate subject 
for taxation, in spite of the “fear, quite 
likely exaggerated,” that carrying out 
this principle might “ indirectly and in- 
ordinately encourage a combination of 
sugar-refining interests.” The motion 
against concurrence passed the House. 

In conference the chief controversy 
was upon sugar, coal, wool, iron ore, 
pig and structural iron, and steel rails. 
The Senate proposed a forty per cent. 
duty on all grades of sugar, with a dif- 
ferential of one-eighth of a cent in favor 
of refined sugar, adding one-tenth of a 
cent more if it came from countries 
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paying an export bounty. The Repub- 
licans contended that free coal and iron 
ore would mean a gift of $10,000,000 to 
a Nova Scotia corporation and its Bos- 
ton promoters. Mr. Gorman indig- 
nantly flung back the aspersions of the 
President’s letter read in the House, 
showing, by the testimony of three Sen- 
ators, that when consulted about the 
compromise the President had declared 
himself “willing to do or say anything 
that would pass the bill.” Voting upon 
iron ore and coal, the Senate refused, 
65 to 6 and 64 to 6, to recede from its 
wish as uttered in the bill. That indi- 
cated its attitude touching the other 
disputed rates. In this conflict the 
Senate had great advantage over the 
House. Acquaintance among members, 
general and often close, was supple- 
mented by ‘senatorial courtesy” in 
reference to executive appointments, 
so that an affront to one was the con- 
cern of all. The Senate’s self-esteem 
had been incurably wounded, while the 
stock of effective White House influence 
had been exhausted during the silver 
debate. Instead, therefore, of crushing . 
the senatorial will, presidential hammer- 


ing rendered it solid as a drop forging. 
When this became clear panic seized 
the House leaders, and they hastened to 
enact the Senate draft, covering their 
retreat as best they could with “ pop- 
gun bills ” for free coal, iron ore, barbed - 


wire, and sugar. Rarely has an execu- 
tive been in so merciless a dilemma as 
now tormented the Chief Magistrate. 
By signing the bill he would give his 
official approval to a measure which 
he had denounced in the severest lan- 
guage at his command. His veto, on 
the other hand, leaving the McKinley 
act in foree, would be a confession of 
Democratic hypocrisy and incompeten- 
cy. Mr. Cleveland, therefore, neither 
signed nor vetoed the bill, but let it be- 
come a law without bearing his name. 
Like the tariff of abominations in 
1828 this new law, agitation over which 
had so long impeded business, was an 
economic monstrosity. It pleased no- 
body. Protectionists denounced it asa 
free-trade measure; free-traders as ex- 
actly the reverse. It violated the Dem- 
ocrats’ plighted word, and it did this to 
enhance the profits of great corpora- 
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tions and by votes believed to have been 
purchased. Its best friends could only 
say that, as its rates averaged about a 
quarter lower, it was on the whole pref- 
erable to the McKinley act. When it 
was under debate in the Senate Sena- 
tor Hill had declared the proposed in- 
come tax unconstitutional, unnecessary, 
and populistic. It was a direct tax, he 
said, and could therefore be constitu- 
tionally levied only State by State and 
according to population. He decried 
it as sectional, and also odious, being a 
war tax. He complained that its high 
under-limit of $4,000 made it an offen- 
sive species of class legislation, that it 
discriminated against small investments 
in favor of government bonds, was re- 
troactive upon incomes realized after 
January 1, 1894, inquisitorial in its ad- 
ministrative provisions, a step toward 
socialism, and unwise from every point 
of political expediency. Nevertheless, 
as in the House, so in the Senate, the 
income tax amendment proved stronger 
than the main bill. 


NEW BOND ISSUES 


Wuey the Supreme Court decided its 
income tax provisions unconstitutional, 
disgust at the legislation became general 


and complete. It was now clear that 
the law must fail as a revenue measure, 
necessitating either additional enact- 
ments or the issue of more bonds to eke 
out current expenses. The latter alter- 
native was adopted. Between February 
1, 1894, and the beginning of 1896, 
the Treasury sold $162,315,400 in bonds 
for about $82,000,000 in gold. On 
Janu 6, 1895, a new bond issue of 
$100,000,000 was offered. Apologists 
for the tariff sought to make it appear 
that the necessity for these bond issues 
lay not in deficient revenue, but solely 
in the existence of the greenback debt, 
but it gradually became evident that 
this was an error. During the twenty- 
three months between the two bond 
sales named the Government’s receipts 
fell short of its expenditures by some 
$90,000,000. To this extent at least 
borrowing would have been necessary 
had no greenbacks existed. As for the 
remainder, men urged, it should not 
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have been borrowed at all. Had an 
insignificant percentage of a payment 
made in redemption of Treasury notes 
occasionally been in silver, according to 
the French policy, exporters would have 
drawn their gold from banks, leaving 
the Treasury gold piles and the govern- 
ment credit intact. Many insisted that 
borrowing gold abroad largely defeat- 
ed itsownend. It inflated prices here, 
stimulating imports and checking ex- 
ports, thus increasing the demand for 
gold for export, necessitating fresh 
dratts from the Treasury stock, and so 
on in ceaseless round. The manner of 
effecting the loan of 1895, as well as the 
loan itself, was severely criticised. In- 
stead of borrowing from any and all 
who might wish to lend, the bonds 
were placed with a syndicate of bank- 
ers, partly foreign, at a rate much un- 
der what they might have brought. 
The inordinate gain was declared nec- 
essary to remunerate the syndicate for 
its good offices in preventing for some 
months serious exportations of gold. 
This was a confession that, under this 
policy, the Treasury was at the mercy 
of gold-mongers. If they could keep 
gold here for a given consideration, for 
a higher reward they could presently 
send it abroad and place us on a silver 
basis. 


“* COMBINES ” 


Tue last five sections of the tariff act 
declared combinations in restraint of 
competition illegal and void, property 
belonging to them liable to forfeiture, 
and persons injured by them entitled 
to three-fold damages plus costs and 
attorney fees. These provisions did not 
render the legislation any more popu- 
lar. They enraged monopolists, yet 
were too tame, too obviously ineffect- 
ual to please others. Such anti-trust 
utterances were, however, of interest, 
as calling special attention to that pe- 
culiar growth of modern industry, the 
“combine.” Officers of The American 
Sugar Refining Company admitted be- 
fore the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee that this Trust, when formed, raised 
the price of sugar to consumers, and 
that it was constantly making efforts to 
control legislation. Though conspicu- 
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The Town of Pullman, Looking East from the De- 
pot along the Boulevard 


From a photograph by 7. W. 


ous, the Sug- 
ar Trust was 
no unique 
phenomenon 
in the Unit- 
ed States, 
nor was this 
country the 
sole field 
where the 
institution 
flourished. 
Though 
these ‘‘ com- 
bines ” were 
a normal product of modern industry, 
they needed keen legislative attention. 
The crimes to which some of them re- 
sorted to crush out competition were 
unworthy of civilization, making it not 
strange that legislation against them 
should be constantly urged and at- 
tempted. Laws passed for this purpose 
were, however, usually of little avail. 


George M. Pullman. 


THE GREAT STRIKE OF 1894 


Ir the income tax and anti-trust 
enactments of 1894 betrayed a Demo- 
cratic leaning toward populism, events 
occurring -the same year proved that 
the President, for his part, still stood 
quite erect. The city of the World’s 
Fair was, in 1894, the scene of the 
greatest railroad strike in history. It 
originated in Pullman, IIl., near Chica- 

VoL. XIX.—53 


go, the town 

whose miniature 

was so much ad- 

mired at the fair. 

The very soldier 

who marshalled 

the Civic Parade 

in 1893, next 

year, in the same 

locality, arrayed 

armed soldiers 

against angry cit- 

izens. The ut- 
7 most discontent 
4 ~had prevailed in 
* the labor world 
since early in the 
season. In March, 
bands of “Com- 
monwealers ” or 
“ Industrials,” as they were called, were 
formed in various Western States, with 
the purpose of marching to Washington 
to show Congress and the President the 
desperateness of the labor situation and 
to demand relief. From first to last 
fourteen States and two Territories were 
in more or less commotion from this 
movement. “General” Coxey led the 
advance; “General” Kelly followed 
with a larger force. At Des Moines 
Kelly had 1,250 in his train. At St. 
Louis many deserted him; the rest 
took boats for Cairo, where they dis- 
embarked and resumed their pilgrim- 
age on foot. Though most of the 
tramps meant well, their mission was 
so novel and their destitution so com- 
plete that they spread terror all along 
their line of march. For food they de- 
pended on the country traversed. Many 
fed them from sympathy, others from 
fear. At best they suffered much from 
hunger and from cold. When not sup- 
plied by gifts they stole, and arrests for 
theft much thinned their ranks as they 
advanced. At points they were violent, 
and the militia had to be called out to 
deal with them. In the State of Wash- 
ington several marshals and deputies 
were killed in a conflict with Common- 
wealers. Here and there they captured 
a freight train and forced it into their 
service. Having suffered much from 
desertion in Ohio, Coxey’s band reached 
Pittsburg April 2d, and Homestead 
April 5th, only 500 strong. On the 
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Burned Cars in the C. B. & Q. 


From a photograph 


15th it was at Cumberland, Md.; on 
the 28th at Washington, where it went 
into camp. On May Ist the Industrials 
attempted their meditated demonstra- 
tion on the grounds and steps of the 
Capitol. The leaders, Coxey, Brown, 
and Jones, were arrested and jailed ; 
the rest dispersed. Coxey was released 
on June 10th, having meantime been 
nominated for Congress in the Eigh- 
teenth District of Ohio. His followers 
early began to desert, yet a camp of 
them remained in Washington till July 
13th, when the remnant was shipped 
West. 

Pullman had been founded in 1880. 
Its real estate was owned by the Pullman 
Palace Car Company. Economy, beauty, 
cleanliness, and symmetry marked the 
buildings, which were pleasantly set 
off by lakelets, parks, and wide streets. 
The sale of liquor was not permitted in 
the town, but there seem to have been 
no othermunicipal regulations. Never- 
theless, careful observers early noted 
in the population a sense of restraint, 
leading to frequent removals, also a dis- 
position to speak of the company in an 
undertone, as a Russian might mention 
the Czar. “It is like living in a hotel, 
is it not?” was asked a Pullmanite once. 
“We call it camping out,” he answered. 
Residents believed that they were 
watched by the company’s “spotters.” 
One visitor denominated thesystem a 
“benevolent feudalism.” Such pater- 
nalism offended the American spirit of 


Yards at Hawthorne, Chicago. 
by R. D. Cleveland. 


independence. Herein was a potent 
cause of the troubles. 

Wholly aside from its landlordship 
of the town of Pullman, the company’s 
business wasimmense. It had a capital 
stock of $36,000,000, whereon, for the 
year ending with June, 1893, the divi- 
dends had amounted to $2,520,000. It 
ran cars over 125,000 miles of rails, or 


about three-fourths the total mileage 


of the country. It also manufactured 
and repaired such cars, besides build- 
ing cars for the general market. There 
was no complaint till June, 1893, when 
hard times were held to necessitate a 
severe cut in wages. The general in- 
felicity at Pullman alluded to above, 
certain petty shop tyrannies, and the 
fact that rents were not reduced while 
the salaries of officers continued as be- 
fore and Pullman stock was still quoted 
far above par, made this cut the occa- 
sion of extreme discontent. Though 
leniency was shown such as were in 
debt for rent, in the months of March 
and April, 1894, great numbers of the 
employees took refuge in the American 
Railway Union. 

This body, claiming 150,000 members, 
had been formed in 1893, answering to 
a combination among railway employers 
known as the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. This association originated in 
1886, and embraced the twenty-four 
railroads entering Chicago. They had 
an aggregate mileage of 40,933, a cap- 
italization of considerably over $2,000,- 

THE GREAT RAILWAY 
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The Camp of the U.S. Troops on the Lake Front, Chicago. (From the roof of the Auditorium Hotel.) 


From a photograph by R. D. Cleveland. 


000,000, and employed 221,000 men. 
Though the association “had no more 
standing in law than the old Trunk 
Line Pool—but was a usurpation of 
power,” it absolutely determined the 
policy of the roads toward their work- 
men and the public. A comparative 
table of wages enabled the associated 
roads to equalize wages, and cuts here 
and there showed a tendency to do 
this. All the time that Pullman em- 
ployees were enlisting in the union’s 
ranks, it 
was engaged 
in a strug- 
gle with 
the Great 
Northern 
Railway. 
Arbitration 
was pro- 
posed, but, 
sanguine of 
success, un- 
ion leaders, 
until per- 
suaded by 
St. Paul and 
Minneapolis 
business 
men, “ had 
nothing to 
arbitrate.” 
A settle- 











Eugene V. Debs 
STRIKE OF 1894. 


ment was arrived at, which gave the 
union nearly all it demanded, and _ it 
was elated with the triumph. 

Upon May 7th and 9th a committee of 
forty-six employees called upon Messrs. 
Pullman and Wickes urging that the 
wages schedule of June, 1893, be re- 
stored. This was refused, but those 
gentlemen promised to investigate the 
shop abuses complained of, and de- 
clared that no one should be prejudiced 
with the company for serving on the 
committee. The next day, however, 
three members of the committee were 
laid off, and the union determined up- 
on a strike. The company then laid off 
the remainder of the workmen. The 
Pullman management would no longer 
entertain any communication from the 
union. A committee of employees, the 
Civic Federation of Chicago, Mayor 
Pingree, of Detroit, endorsed by the 
mayors of over fifty cities, urged the 
company to submit the dispute to ar- 
bitration. The steadfast answer was, 
“The company has nothing to arbitrate.” 
Nor would it debate this proposition 
before arbitrators. At the bar of public 
opinion the company did appear, seek- 
ing to justify itself by alleging the 
unprofitableness of its manufacturing 
business. The union, too, was resolute. 
The young giant, flushed with recent 
victory, eager to redress new wrongs, 
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Company H—Men who Joined at the Bluffs on 


used to magnanimous dealing, deemed 
arbitration certain to be granted when 
due pressure was brought to bear. A 
national convention of the union unan- 
imously voted that unless the Pull- 
man Company soon consented to ar- 
bitration, members of the union should, 
on June 26th, everywhere cease handling 
Pullman cars. This boycott was sym- 
pathetic in origin, while yet it 


the March. 


the World’s Fair had 
left stranded in Chi- 
ago many representa- 
tives of this semi-crim- 
inal class. From June 
26th to July 3d, the 
date when troops ar- 
rived, there was, in- 
deed, no uncontrolled 
violence in the city. 
Turbulent scenes fol- 
lowed an _ injunction 
issued July 2d, to pre- 
vent Railway Union 
men from “inducing ” 
employees to strike. 
Spite of Federal and 
State troops, deputy 
marshals and city po- 
lice, thousands of an- 
gry men and women 
now fell to burning and 
looting property. Over 
two thousand cars were 
demolished or robbed 
and miles of track torn up. Workmen 
replacing strikers continued to be “ per- 
suaded” by fair means and foul. Inter- 
locking systems of track, also switches 
and engines, were deftly rendered use- 
less. The Managers’ Association was 
accused of hiring these things done to 
pervert public opinion, in the expecta- 
tion of collecting damages from the tax- 





could be traced to wages reduc- 
tions, blacklisting, and the omi- 
nous growth and attitude of the 
Managers’ Association. Once 
begun, it assumed portentous 
dimensions, far beyond the ex- 
pectations or control of its au- 
thors, paralyzing nearly every 
railroad west of Ohio. 
Organized labor is at fault in 
not having done its utmost to 
purge its ranks of those who in 
a strike resort to violent meas- 
ures ; but, it is wholly labor’s 
misfortune that its blows must 
be struck in presence of an 
irresponsible and highly explo- 
sive element, usually quite dis- 
tinct from the strikers them- 
selves, which social conditions 
have developed in our cities. 
In 1894 the tide ebbing after 


Kelly Addressing the Men at the Transfer. 


(Eugene V. Debs had just 
entered the car to welcome Kelly.) 


THE KELLY ARMY AT 
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The Head of the Column Crossing the Northwestern Railway Tracks 


on their Way to Camp Chautauqua. 


payers of Chicago ; but no proof accom- 
panied the charge. 
On July 7th the soldiers received 


orders, in case of any act like firing 
upon railroad trains, or assaulting train- 
men, marshals, or soldiers, to repel 
these assaults by the use of fire-arms. 
Next day a bloody conflict occurred 
at Hammond, Ind., one employee being 
killed by the mob and four wounded. 
At the Monon depot, thirty-five regu- 
lars, amid ugly hoots and hisses, long 
kept a vast crowd at bay. Several pas- 
senger trains were successfully pulled 
out, which frenzied the mob. Sticks 
and stones flew. The hoodlums charged, 
were forced back by bayonets, then 
rallied and made another rush, when 
twelve or fifteen of them were shot 
down. 


REASONS FOR FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 


On July 10th, Sovereign, their General 
Master Workman, bade the Knights of 
Labor “lay down the implements of toil 
for a short season and under the ban- 
ner of peace, and with a patriotic de- 
sire to promote the public welfare, use 
the powers of their aggregate num- 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


bers, through peaceable assem- 
blages, to create a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of an ami- 
cable settlement of the issues 
growing out of the strike.” In 
the East, the Knights ignored 
this order, but it was obeyed 
in Chicago, where industry was 
half paralyzed already, and also 
farther west. By the 11th the 
strike had extended to North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico, when President Cleve- 
land issued a proclamation call- 
ing on all persons engaged 
therein to disperse. On July 
17th, Debs, Howard, and Keli- 
her, head officers of the Rail- 
way Union, were arrested and 
lodged in jail for contempt in 
disobeying injunctions of court. 
On the 19th indictments were 
found against them and thirty- 
nine others. The worst was 
now over. The excesses of law- 
less men had so effectually alienated 
public sympathy from Debs and his 
cause, that as soon as these leaders were 
in durance the strike collapsed. 

The number of men involved in this 
strike, the miles of road it tied up, and 
the size of the mobs it mustered was 
greater than in the strike of 1877, but 
the loss of life was decidedly less. The 
property destroyed was also less. It 
was estimated at only $250,000, as 
against $5,000,000 in 1877. That life 
and capital suffered so little was in 
great measure due to prompt and de- 
cisive though widely unpopular action 
by the authorities at Washington, ex- 
hibiting in a manner which astonished 
many, the strength that the central 
power in our government had gradually 
acquired. When the Federal soldiers 
appeared in Chicago, Governor Altgeld 
protested against their presence, de- 
claring his official ignorance of disor- 
der warranting Federal intervention, de- 
nying the Federal authority to send 
troops thither except upon his request, 
and asking their withdrawal. Mr. 
Cleveland answered: “Federal troops 
were sent to Chicago in strict accord- 
ance with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, upon the demand of 
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the Post -office Department that ob- 
struction of the mails should be re- 
moved, and upon the representation of 
the judicial officers of the United States 
that processes of the Federal courts 
could not be executed through the or- 
dinary means, and upon abundant proof 
that conspiracies existed against com- 
merce between the States. To meet 
these conditions, which are clearly 
within the province of Federal author- 
ity, the presence of Federal troops in 
the city of Chicago was deemed not 
only proper but necessary.” 

After 1887 Federal courts produced 
much alarm among 
wage - workers by 
peculiar applica- 
tions of injunctions 
and processes for 
contempt, which 
many wholly con- 
servative people 
considered a dan- 
gerous inroad up- 
on the precious 
right of trial by 
jury. The Inter- 
state Commerce 
Law was construed 
to authorize en- 
joining engineers 
from refusing to 
haul cars. Suchan 
injunction being 
disobeyed, the of- 
fending workmen 
and any officers un- 
der whose orders 
they acted were 
forthwith impris- 
oned for contempt, 
no jury trial being 
had. Early in 1894 a United States 
Circuit Court injunction forbade North- 
ern Pacific employees to strike in a 
body, assuming that the purpose of 
such an act must be to cripple the road. 
On December 14th Judge Woods sen- 
tenced Debs to six months’ imprison- 
ment for contempt, the other leaders to 
three months each. This novel use of 
injunctions aroused indignation among 
the radicals, and clothed with scowls 
faces wont to smile upon all measures 
for disciplining wage-workers. Even 
the New York Evening Post uttered 
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Princess (afterwards Queen) Liliuokalani. 


made at Honolulu; 
Mrs. Isabel Strong. 
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warning against it. Said the Spring- 
Jield Republican, after Debs had been 
sentenced: “This action of the judicial 
power cannot be allowed to go without 
rebuke. It makes for the subversion of 
the most fundamental rights of Ameri- 
can citizens. If Debs has been violating 
law, let him be indicted, tried by a jury, 
and punished ; let him not be made the 
victim of an untenable court order and 
deprived of his liberty entirely within 
the discretion of a judge. The right 
of trial by jury for criminal offences 
lies at the bed-rock of free institutions. 
It cannot be denied without placing the 
liberty of every cit- 
izen in jeopardy. 
If the precedent 
now established is 
to stand, there is 
no limit to the 
power which the 
judiciary may es- 
tablish over the 
citizen.” In one 
point, indeed, la- 
borers’ rights were 
maintained. The 
United States 
Court of Appeals 
held that in the 
absence of an ex- 
press contract, a 
workman without 
the right to strike 
at will “is in a con- 
dition of involun- 
tary servitude —a 
condition which the 
supreme law of the 
land declares shall 
not exist within 
the United States.” 
This judgment the Supreme Court did 
not reverse, leaving it to be understood 
that railroad employees might combine 
to quit work in a body, yet commit no 
illegal act. But the higher court em- 
phatically affirmed the legitimacy of 
enjoining violent interference with rail- 
roads and of enforcing the injunction 
by punishing contempt. To be within 
the law, a strike must be absolutely 
peaceable. 

On July 25th the President ap- 
pointed John D. Kernan, of New York, 
and Nicholas E. Worthington, of 
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The Government Building at Honolulu. (A company of marines was stationed in front 


United States 
Railroad Strike 
Commission of 
three to investi- 
gate railway labor 
difficulties and 
recommend set- 
tlements enforce- 
able by the courts. 
It urged that la- 
bor unions should 
be encouraged to 
incorporate, and 
be required to 
provide that all 
members guilty of 
violence, lawless- 
ness, or intimida- 
tion forfeit their 
rights and _ privi- 


. ny 0 " 
while the United States flag was run up over the building, and Minister Stevens's proc- leges. The licens- 
lamation was read, taking possession of the Hawaiian Islands, in the name of the United ine of railway em- 
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States.) 


Drawn by Otto H. Bacher from a photograph. 


Illinois, to serve with Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, as : 
commission to investigate the nature 
and causes of the strike. The com- 
mission announced the view that as 


combination goes on something ap- 
proaching governmental control must 
be exercised over quasi-public corpora- 
tions. Its report even suggested, cau- 
tiously, that, at the proper juncture, 
government ownership might be under- 
taken. It recommended a permanent 


The Queen's Bungalo at Honolulu. 


Drawn by Otto H. Bacher from a photograph. 


ployees was men- 
tioned as deserv- 
ing careful attention. The commission 
suggested the consideration of some 
system of conciliation and arbitration 
like that of Massachusetts, with larger 
powers, and proposed that contracts re- 
quiring men, as conditions of employ- 
ment, not to join labor organizations, 
or, if members, to leave them, be made 
illegal. It spoke of the Managers’ As- 
sociation as “an illustration of the 
persistent and shrewdly devised plans 
of corporations to overreach their lim- 
itations and to 
usurp indirectly 
powers and rights 
not contemplated 
in their charters 
and not obtaina- 
ble from the peo- 
ple or their legis- 
lators.” It also 
noted the fact that 
“until the rail- 
roads set the ex- 
ample, a general 
union of railroad 
employees was 
never attempted.” 


CALIFORNIA AND 
THE ‘OCTOPUS ” 
A CALIFORNIA 
public opinion 


Sanat S 
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nearly unanimous supported the Pull- 
man strike. In that State any movement 
“against the railroad ” was popular, so 
that there, Kearneyism, treated in a 
previous chapter, was one scene, and 
the strike of 1894 another, of the same 
drama. Only this phase, more than the 
previous one, more than any event be- 
fore, “led the rich men of the State to 
take an interest in the grievance of the 
masses. They had stood aside too 
long and too selfishly, and their apathy 
upon all matters stirring the people 
was a reproach to the State. It was a 
healthy thing that the forces of public 
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Pacific Company, under the alias of the 
Pacific Mail Company, contracted with 
the Panama Railroad for exclusive priv- 
ileges. In consideration of a subsidy 
varying between $65,000 and $110,000 
per month, not more than one-sixth of 
the increased profits accruing to the 
Southern Pacific from the deal, the isth- 
mus railroad declined to receive freight 
from independent carriers on the coast. 
This control of business with the East 
was enough by itself to place the rail- 
road’s hand upon every Californian’s 
pocket, but that was not the worst. 
The Southern Pacific seemed bent on 
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opinion at last roused them, and made 
them throw in their lot with all the others. 
It was well for the railway authorities to 
learn of a power higher than theirs; to 
be shown that a seaport city like San 
Francisco might be made independent 
of them, and could not be played with 
as if it were their toy or pocket-piece.” 

Nearly the entire railway system of 
California being in the monopoly’s 
hands, including the two railroad gate- 
ways to the East, if water competition 
were also cut off, a camel could go 
through the eye of a needle easier than 
any independent California dealer could, 
with profit, ship goods to or from the 
East.* This fact in view, the Southern 


* For this California history the writer is much indebt- 
ed to Julian Ralph’s article in Harper's Weekly, for 
March 2, 1895. 


The Town of Hinckley, Minn., Before 


forcing interior districts to trade with 
the East, or with Asia, costly as this 
was, to the detriment of San Francisco. 
Rates between that city and other points 
in California were often over twice as 
high as from New York. Tea direct 
from Tokio cost inland merchants less 
than tea from San Francisco. However 
cheaply goods might reach the Golden 
Gate, unless they were consigned to 
some inland point, high freights from 
San Francisco on prohibited them from 
taking this route. The effect and ob- 
viously also the purpose of this dis- 
crimination was to turn the entire east- 
ern commerce of the coast to New Or- 
leans as its seaport, whence all business 
to the far West was absolutely monopo- 
lized by the Southern Pacific. In most 
parts of California the question whether 
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one could profitably grow fruit or wheat, 
or engage in manufacturing or trade, 
turned entirely upon freight charges. 
People were in a state of peonage. See- 
ing this, would-be immigrants stayed 
away. One large ranch-owner vowed 
that until another railroad was built he 
would raise nothing that could not 
carry itseli to market on its own legs. 
A common sight in California, perhaps 
observed nowhere else in the world, was 
teams of horses, mules, or oxen hauling 
merchandise in competition with rail- 
way trains. It was urged that having 


200,000 signatures, a number nearly 
equal to that of all California’s voters. 
Each mail brought congressmen enve- 
lopes bearing red letter legends such as 
“The Grip of the Octopus!” or “ How 
Congressmen are Bribed.” Circulars 
were inside, many of which, for spirit 
and bitterness, rivalled Junius. 
Numerous schemes for attaining free- 
dom had been considered, and some of 
them tried. A merchant had to make 
an enormous shipment East. He was 
informed that the company “had him 
in the door and was going to squeeze 
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and After the Great Fire of 1894.* 


to maintain long stretches of rails 
through deserts like those of Nevada, 
expensive, but no more profitable than 
so much bridge, the railroad must 
charge all that the traffic would bear. 
But people had no mind to starve for the 
sake of a corporation paying dividends 
equal to eighteen per cent. on the value 
of its plant. The Reilly bill, introduced 
in Congress in 1894, to refund at 
two per cent. for fifty years the South- 
ern Pacifie’s Central Pacific debt of 
some $60,000, incensed all California. 
A petition against it, circulated by the 
San Francisco Examiner, received over 

*In the early days of September, 18M, destructive fire 
swept through the pine forests of central and eastern Minne 
sota, Not far from four hundred square miles were burned 
ver, Hinckley and seven other hamlet t ‘ 
me four hundred | ost, two tl 


destitute, and about ’ 
yed, (The picture 





him.” He hired a steamship and sent 
his goods around the Horn. His rates 
were subsequently halved. In 1892 the 
Merchants’ Traffic Association of San 
Francisco put a line of vessels on the 
Cape Horn route. The monopoly at 
once deserted its small partner in Pana- 
ma. The Panama line was taken up by 
the San Franciscans, who raised a fund 
of $300,000 for its maintenance and 
connected both its ends with speedy 
steamships. This reduced  transcon- 
tinental tariffs forty per cent., saving 
California $500,000 a month ; but when 
the contract expired in the spring of 
1894, the merchants found that their 
work had been philanthropie rather 
than profitable, and they withdrew ex 
hausted. <A far more promising move 
ment had its beginning in January, 
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1895, when a meeting of = 
delegates discussed 
bonding the central 
counties of California to 
construct railways with- 
in their limits. Next day 
leading men of wealth in 
San Francisco called for 
$350,000 for a road 
through the rich San 
Joaquin Valley, ultimate- 
ly to connect San Fran- 
cisco with southern Cal- 
ifornia and with the 
Santa Fé railway system. 
Capitalists and finan- 














ciers, notably Claus 
Spreckles and his sons, 
also James D. Phelan, 
and James Flood, supported the en- 
terprise, which bade fair to require 
millions of dollars instead of thou- 
sands. The managing committee an- 
nounced that ‘‘the good, the advance- 
ment, the future, the prosperity of the 
State of California demanded a people’s 
railroad, to be owned by the people and 
operated in the interests of the people.” 
The experiment was watched with deep 
concern, owing to the fear that this 
young plant, should it mature, would 
go the way of preceding roads into the 
clutch of the “Octopus.” Though a 
careful plan was devised to prevent this, 
by placing the shares of the new cor- 
poration in the hands of a trustworthy 
trust, acute students of the movement 
and of the events leading to it believed 
that nothing short of a governmental 
or state railway system would meet the 
requirements of 
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California. 


THE ANTI-LOT- 
TERY BILL 


As in the 
strike Presi- 
dent Cleveland 
would not sub- 
mit to laboring 
men’s dictation, 
in another mat- 
ter he displayed 
commendable 
independence 
of a great mon- 








Thomas L. Byrnes. 


Strong. 





eyed inter- 
est. He un- 
hesitatingly signed the Anti- Lottery 
Bill, which the indomitable energy and 
persistence of Professor S. H. Wood- 
bridge, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, had carried through 
Congress in spite of perhaps the most 
powerful and enterprising lobby in- 
fluence ever organized. When it was 
learned that the lottery company was 
operating from Honduras throughout 
the United States by means of the ex- 
press companies, a bill was introduced 
in Congress making this illegal. It 
soon got through the Senate, but the 
House passed it only two days before 
the dissolution of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress. Having been slightly amended, 
it returned to the Senate, where it 
barely escaped strangulation. The 
amendments were concurred in, but a 
motion was at once entered to recon- 
sider the vote to concur. This stopped 
the bill from going to the engrossing 
clerk to be prepared for the official 
signatures. Many thought further ef- 
fort useless, but it proved otherwise. 
A motion to take up the motion to re- 
consider was met by a threat that, ow- 
ing to the brevity of Congress’s re- 
maining life, the appropriation bills 
would completely fail if any other 
matter were brought before the Sen- 
ate. The motion to take up recon- 
sideration was lost. It was now eleven 
o'clock, night. But thirteen hours re- 
mained for action. At three in the 
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Lexow. Goff. Creeden. Reppenhagen. 
Parkhurst. 


THE LEXOW INVESTIGATION. 
The Scene in the Court Room after Creeden's Confession, December 15, 1894. 


(As Captain Creeden left the witness stand after making a full confession of the corrupt practices in vogue among the 
police, all the spectators crowded forward to shake his hand and congratulate him.) 


Drawn by W.R. Leigh from photographs. 
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morning the 
A. ®. Gorman. lost motion 
was made 
again, followed instantly by one to 
table the motion to reconsider. This 
could not be debated and was at once 
carried. The Anti-Lottery Bill had 
passed, and it was speedily enrolled. 
The question now was how to secure 
the signatures which should make it 
law. The Vice-President 
signed at 10.50 in the 
forenoon, but it took 
some time yet for the 
document to reach the 
Executive Mansion. The 
Chief Magistrate’s sig- 
nature was affixed to it 
barely five minutes before 
twelve, the moment when 
that Congress expired. 





THE HAWAIIAN MUDDLE 


Wiru his party and the 
people at large Mr. Cleve- 
land’s foreign policy was 
for a long time even less 
popular than his proce- 
dure touching tariff and 
finance. His ratification 
of an extradition treaty with Russia 
was violently criticised, as also his re- 
fusal to press Turkey for the humane 
treatment of Christians in that em- 
pire. When, wholly without warrant, a 
Spanish gunboat fired on the Allianga, 
a United States passenger steamer, off 
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the coast of 

Cuba, many thought our Government 
indecently dilatory in demanding rep- 
aration. When Great Britain occupied 
Corinto, in Nicaragua, to compel the 
payment of $75,000 in reparation for 
Nicaragua’s expulsion of Consul Hatch, 
an influential paper bitterly assailed the 
President for permitting this affront to 
the Monroe Doctrine. Not a few felt 
that we meanly deferred 
to Great Britain and even 
to Nicaragua in dealing 
with the Bluefields inci- 
dent in 1894. Republi- 
can insurgents in Cuba 
might control half the 
island for a year ; no hint 
of recognizing their bel- 
ligerency emanated from 
our Executive. These 
complaints were not whol- 
ly partisan ; Democrats 
joined Republicans in 
viewing Mr. Cleveland’s 
foreign policy, at least 
till the middle of 1895, as 
spiritless and “ un-Amer- 
ican.” The severest rep- 
robation met his dealings 
with Hawaii. 

Hawaii consists of 
twelve islands situated in the Pacific, 
southwest of California. The influence 
there of European navigators made the 
way easy for missionaries, who landed 
upon the islands in 1820. Through the 
unselfish labors of these men civilization 
expanded rapidly. ‘The missionary in 
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such a land is something besides a 
minister of religion. He represents civ- 
ilization. He is condemned to be an 
organ of reform. He could scarce 
evade, even if he desired, a certain in- 
fluence in political affairs.” The sons 
of the missionaries, more selfish than 
their sires, but at first equally influen- 
tial, roughened Hawaii’s upward path by 
taking the chief offices of state and a 
rich portion of the land. In 1875 a re- 
ciprocity treaty with the United States 
enormously increased sugar planting, 
when practically all the sugar land went 
to foreigners. The new proprietors im- 
ported Asiatic and Portuguese labor 
on the contract system, largely super- 


seding the Kanakas. Seeing wealth 
spring from the islands as by magic, 


while his native subjects were excluded 
from even a driblet of it, filled the 
King of Hawaii with hatred of foreign- 
ers. The native majority in the legis- 
lature raised the cry of “Hawaii for 
the Hawaiians,” and rallied to the king, 
who found himself in the power of a 
reactionary clique as unprincipled as 
any of the “missionary party.” 

In 1887, after secret preparations, the 
progressists marched to the palace under 
arms and extorted a new constitution, 
which reduced royal authority to a mere 
shadow. It made the ministry respon- 
sible to the legislature, the House of 
Nobles elective under a high prop- 
erty qualification ; and it gave foreign 
whites the right to vote. The State’s 
relations with the United States were 
made more intimate by a renewed reci- 
procity treaty along with the conces- 
sion of Pearl Harbor in the Island of 
Oahu, one of the finest naval stations 
in the Pacific. 

Figuratively as well as literally, the 
islands were now volcanic. The thin 
political crust above the molten native 
element was ruptured when Liliuokal- 
ani succeeded her brother Kalakaua as 
shadow-monarch. Biding her time, this 
shrewd and unscrupulous woman took 
advantage of a split in the dominant 
party to effect a coup détat. Having 
on January 14, 1893, prorogued the 
Legislature, she proposed a new consti- 
tution, disfranchising non-naturalized 
whites, and re-transferring to the crown 
the power of making nobles. Under 

Vou. XIX.—54 
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persuasion she modified her purpose, 
giving out a proclamation that “any 
changes in the fundamental law would 
be sought only by methods provided in 
the (old) constitution.” Much excite- 
ment attended these events and none 
knew what might happen next. Amer- 
ican residents appointed a Committee 
of Safety, which, on consultation with 
Minister Stevens, petitioned the United 
States man-of-war Boston, lying at 
Honolulu, for protection. The troops 
landed sooner than most of the com- 
mittee expected or desired, giving some 
color to the allegation that this act 
really caused the revolution. The 
Queen’s Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the Governor of the island pro- 
tested, solemnly assuring all that the 
old constitution would be upheld and 
no changes made save by the method 
therein provided. Later the same day 
the Cabinet called upon the American 
Minister for the aid of the United 
States in suppressing the revolt. On 
the afternoon of January 17th, the 
“ citizens and residents of the Hawaiian 
Islands organized and acting for the 
public safety and the common good,” 
declared the monarchy abrogated and 
a provisional government established, 
“until terms of union with the United 
States of America have been negotiated 
and agreed upon.” The Committee or- 
ganized as a Provisional Government, 
which the United States Minister at 
once recognized as the de facto govern- 
ment of the country. Sanford B. Dole, 
the new President, requested the im- 
mediate support of United States forces 
in preserving order. The Queen, as- 
sured by members of the Provisional 
Government that her case would be 
strengthened by peaceful submission, 
though under protest, surrendered “ to 
the superior forces of the United States 
of America.” 

Opposed by certain of the white in- 
habitants, also, naturally, by the bulk 
of the natives, the Government, on Feb- 
ruary Ist, formally placed itself under 
the protectorate of the United States. 
Early in the morning a force of our 
marines was drawn up before the 
Government building, and the Stars 
and Stripes were hoisted. Minister 
Stevens sent home a despatch, saying : 
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“The Hawaiian pear is now fully ripe, 
and this is the golden hour for the 
United States to pluck it.” On February 
11th, President Harrison disavowed the 
protectorate, though authorizing the 
presence on land of such marine force 
as might be necessary to secure the lives 
and property of American citizens. The 
flag, nevertheless, still floated, and the 
American garrison was maintained until 
after the Democratic Administration 
‘ame into power March 4th, the marines 
of the Boston parading through the 
Honolulu streets thrice each day. A 
steamer was hastily chartered to carry 
commissioners to negotiate annexation. 
A treaty was soon concluded. It pro- 
vided for the continuance of the exist- 
ing government and laws of Hawaii, 
subject to the paramount authority of 
the United States, to be vested in the 
person of a commissioner, with power 
to veto any acts of the local government. 
The United States was to take over the 
public debt of $3,250,000, paying an 
annual allowance of $20,000 to Liliuo- 
kalani and a lump sum of $150,000 to 
her daughter. In his message submit- 
ting the treaty President Harrison de- 
clared that the United States had in no 
way promoted the overthrow of the 
monarchy, that it was evidently effete 
and should not be restored even if it 
could be. He declared it “ essential 
that none of the other great powers 
should secure the islands.” 

On succeeding Harrison, Cleveland 
entirely changed this policy. With- 
drawing the treaty from the Senate, he 
sent to Hawaii Hon. James H. Blount, 
of Georgia, as special commissioner 
bearing paramount authority, to make 
investigations touching all our relations 
with the Hawaiian Government. On 
April 1st, by Blount’s direction, the pro- 
tectorate was formally terminated, the 
American flag hauled down, and the 
garrison of marines withdrawn. In 
May, Mr. Blount was appointed Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, Stevens being re- 
called. But during its days under the 


American egis the Provisional Govern- 
ment had much strengthened its hands. 
It had mustered a force of 1,200 soldiers, 
acquired control of all arms and explo- 
sives in the islands, enacted alien and 
sedition laws, suppressed disloyal news- 
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papers, and decreed that anyone speak- 
ing against the Provisional Government 
should be liable to a fine of $100, and 
to imprisonment for thirty days. 
Complete as was the Dole govern- 
ment’s de facto status, Mr. Cleveland, 
viewing the revolution as due to im- 
proper United States influence, sent 
Albert S. Willis as minister to the 
Islands, with instructions looking to a 
restoration of the Queen. But for her 
stubbornness this would probably have 
occurred. Quite long enough to show 
her spirit, she refused her consent to 
amnesty, insisting on the execution of 
the chief conspirators and the banish- 
ment of their families. Moreover, the 
Provincial Government declined Willis’s 
request that they “relinquish to the 
Queen her constitutional authority.” 
President Dole denied that the Queen 
owed her downfall to the interference 
of American forces. ‘The revolution,” 
he said, “was carried through by the 
representatives, now largely reinforced, 
of the same public sentiment which 
forced the monarchy to its knees in 
1887, which suppressed the insurrection 
of 1889, and which for twenty years 
had been battling for representative 
government in this country.” Without 
the sanction of Congress Mr. Cleveland 
could not use force, and such sanction 
he could not obtain. On the contrary, 
that body, like the country at large, 
bitterly opposed the Administration’s 
Hawaiian policy. The progressive ele- 
ment in Hawaii was therefore safe. An 
insurrection was attempted, resulting 
in loss of life, but it proved abortive, 
almost farcical. Being arrested, the 
ex-Queen, for herself and her heirs, 
forever renounced the throne, gave al- 
legiance to the republic, counselled her 
former subjects to do likewise, and be- 
sought clemency for her co-conspira- 
tors. Of these the chief were sentenced 
to death, but their sentence was com- 
muted toa fine of $10,000 each with 
thirty-five years imprisonment. On 
December 27, 1893, Prince Kunniakea 
wrote to the Hawaiian Star: “Permit 
me as the last representative of the Ka- 
mehameha line to say that I am with 
you heart and soulfor annexation. My 
name will be added to the roll of the 
Annexation Club at once, and in case 
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of trouble I will join your forces with 
a rifle.” The numerous Portuguese in 
Honolulu were a unit in favor of the 
republic and of annexation. Minister 
Willis himself declared “an analysis 
of the list of the queen’s special advis- 
ers not encouraging to the friends of 
good government or American inter- 
ests.” “The Americans,” he said, 
“were ignored, and other nationalities, 
English especially, placed in charge.” 
He further remarked that the Provi- 
sional Government and its supporters 
consisted of men of “high character” 
and “large commercial interests.” 


THE VENEZUELAN EXCITEMENT 

A FIRMER spirit pervaded the State 
department after Secretary Gresham’s 
death, in May, 1895, and the promotion 
of Attorney-General Richard Olney to 
his portfolio. The vigor shown by Mr. 
Olney when Attorney-General, in 
enforcing law and order during the 
Chicago strike, he now displayed in 
conducting foreign affairs. With a 
boldness going to the extreme limit of 
diplomacy he insisted, on the ground of 
the Monroe Doctrine and of our essen- 
tial sovereignty upon this continent, 
that Great Britain should submit to ar- 
bitration a long-standing boundary dis- 
pute with Venezuela. This being re- 
fused, Mr. Cleveland on December 24, 
1895, sent to Congress a startlingly bold 
message on the subject, which rent the 
air like a thunder-bolt. A declaration 
of war could hardly have produced more 
commotion. After recommending the 
creation of a commission to determine 
and report upon “the true divisional 
line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana,” he said: “ When such report 
is made and accepted, it will, in my 
opinion, be the duty of the United 
States to resist, by every means in its 
power, as a wilful aggression upon its 
rights and interests, the appropriation 
by Great Britain of any lands, or the 
exercise of governmental jurisdiction 
over any territory which, after investi- 
gation, we have determined of right 
belong to Venezuela.” 

The two branches of Congress vied 
with each other in rallying to the Pres- 
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ident’s support. The Commission was 
provided for at once, by an act unani- 
mously passed in both houses, neither 
pausing to refer it to a committee. 
Wall Street, however, took the other 
side. It was estimated that American 
securities fell in value from $300,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000, in consequence of 
the message. The Treasury's gold re- 
serve lessened ominously. In _ three 
days the war message had t be fol- 
lowed by another begging for legislation 
to preserve the national credit. While 
the President’s belligerency met with 
immense popular applause, it was 
fiercely criticised in influential quar- 
ters. Papers and persons hitherto al- 
ways friendly to the President now de- 
nounced him. Some thought his act 
a bid for a third term in the presi- 
dency ; others said he was aping Pres- 
ident Jackson and seeking to atone for 
his record in the Hawaii affair. Not 
a few, wishing “peace at any price,” 
argued, in effect, that such a message 
would be a crime no matter what Great 
Britain might do. Sober persons in 
great numbers believed that, while the 
time and the tone of the message might 
perhaps leave something to be desired, 
its deliverance would be found, when 
all the facts and diplomacy concerning 
the case became known, to have been 
patriotic and wise. 


THE LEXOW INVESTIGATION 

Tue reader has by this time no 
difficulty in accounting for the vast po- 
litical changes which rendered the Fifty- 
fourth Congress overwhelmingly Re- 
publican. Yet the account would be 
defective were we to omit the revela- 
tions made through the famous Lexow 
Committee in 1894, showing that New 
York City, under Tammany Hall, was 
ruled by “a compact of freebooters.” 
The New York City Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime was organized in Oc- 
tober, 1878, to remove “ the causes and 
sources of crime by enforcement of the 
laws, and arousing public opinion, es- 
pecially in regard to the excise laws, 
gambling, and public nuisances.” Dr. 
Howard Crosby and the venerable Peter 
Cooper were among the incorporators. 
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In 1892, six months after joining the 
Society, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D., became its second president. 
Co-operating with the New York Police 
Department, the society had hitherto 
failed of flattering achievements. Be- 
fore accepting the office the new leader 
insisted that his associates should deal 
with the Force “as its arch-antagon- 
ist.” The New York press had long 
teemed with charges against the De- 
partment, but the community, half 
credulous, indifferent, or resigned and 
hopeless, only stirred uneasily. It was 
the crisis of a grave disease. Nearly a 
year later Dr. Parkhurst delivered from 
his pulpit an unsparing philippic 
against the administration of the city 
police force. Others at once took up 
the criticism. People awoke to hear 
the city officials, particularly those of 
the Police Department, fiercely attacked 
as ‘“‘a damnable set of administrative 
blood - hounds.” Newspapers dilated 
upon the startling prevalence of gam- 
bling and prostitution. As usual, the 
police called for “proof.” This Dr. 
Parkhurst and agents of his society 
supplied in abundance by personal 
visits to dives and dens in various pre- 
cincts. Such a bold course at first 
brought upon Parkhurst the bitterest 
denunciation. Some of his detectives 
suffered personal violence. But the op- 
position soon combined with the ex- 
posures to bring the brave clergyman 
the resistless support of public opin- 
ion and of a nearly unanimous press. 
On January 25, 1894, the New York 
City Chamber of Commerce, concerning 
itself with municipal politics for the 
first time in its history, asked for the 
appointment of a legislative committee 
to investigate the government of New 
York City. On January 30th the Senate 
unanimously appointed the Lexow Com- 
mittee. The Committee sat most of the 
time from February till December. 

The metropolis inclined to scout the 
competency of “ hayseed legislators ” to 
deal with her problems, while the up- 
country looked across the Harlem with 
more sorrow and jealousy than pride, 
longing to redeem the imperium in im- 
perio from its wickedness and its De- 
mocracy—both, to the prevailing mind, 
embodied in the Tammany tiger. 
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Though there was an exodus of crimi- 
nals from the city, and though many of 
those remaining were intimidated and 
cajoled to prevent their testifying, the 
Committee obtained ample evidence of 
deplorable misgovernment. Their suc- 
cess was largely due to the skill and 
boldness of their counsel, John W. 
Goff. Like Charles O’Conor, who did 
so much to crush the Tweed ring, Mr. 
Goff was an Irish Catholic. Once, as a 
green immigrant, he had handled pack- 
ing-boxes in the day-time, while study- 
ing law at Cooper Union in the evening. 
As Assistant District Attorney, he had 
thoroughly learned how to trace the de- 
vious ways of criminals. He threw him- 
self into the Committee’s work with 
heart and soul, devoting to it each day 
and much of each night, and showed 
wonderful astuteness and pertinacity 
in marshalling and presenting his evi- 
dence. 

It was but natural that Mr. Goff 
should at times be unfair in his treat- 
ment of witnesses. Many no doubt 
suffered injustice in consequence. In 
some cases ignorant and vicious wit- 
nesses, impelled by love of publicity, 
gave testimony to suit the demand, hav- 
ing scant regard for facts. Some peo- 
ple thought that this vitiated the entire 
inquest. They were mistaken, however, 
as was shown by the obvious reluc- 
tance with which the majority of the 
witnesses testified. The worst facts 
elicited came out in spite of manifest 
effort at concealment, forced by relent- 
less cross-examination. Under Goffs 
artful coercion, creatures curious, ugly, 
pitiable, were drawn squirming from 
the depths of their abandonment to un- 
wonted daylight, and compelled to re- 
late what they had seen and done in 
darkness. Not a few high officials were 
compromised. In all sixty-seven men 
were accused of crime, on evidence suf- 
ficient in most cases to warrant indict- 
ments. Of these, two were commission- 
ers, two ex-commissioners, three in- 
spectors, one an ex-inspéctor, twenty 
captains, two ex-captains, seven ser- 
geants, six detective-sergeants and de- 
tectives, twelve wardmen and ex-ward- 
men, and twelve patrolmen. 

Bohemian saloon-keepers had organ- 
ized a special society for the business of 
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collecting and paying to the police on 
behalf of the members, bribes for pro- 
tection, perhaps at wholesale rates. It 
appeared that some six hundred policy 
shops were running in the city without 
police interference. One keeper of a 
disorderly house had paid the police 
$25,000 to be let alone. Liquor-saloon 
and opium-joint keepers, harlots, green- 
goods men, bunco-steerers, thieves, and 
abortionists, regularly paid the police 
to overlook their offences. While crim- 
inals were sedulously protected, honest 
business people had to pay roundly to 
secure any police service at all. One 
steamship line had paid thousands of 
dollars extortion money. Merchants 
must either give black-mail or be per- 
secuted out of business. Restaurant- 
keepers, fruit-venders, newspaper ped- 
dlers—none were too humble to have 
to suffer in the same way. Between vir- 
tue and vice, riches and poverty, the 
police force was as impartial as death 
itself. Police brutality was exposed by 
trembling victims. A poor Russian 
woman who had opened a cigar store 
was pounced upon for $100 of “ protec- 
tion money,” tinder the pretext that she 
meant to open a disorderly house. She 
gave her persecutors all the money she 
had, but it was not enough, and she 
was locked up. When discharged she 
sought in vain for her babes, who had 
been torn from her. A fortnight later 
three bright - looking children were 
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brought before the committee. Being 
led forward to see if she recognized 
them, the agonized mother caught them 
in her arms and smothered them with 
kisses, alternately laughing, weeping, 
and making vain efforts to express her 
gratitude. Many policemen confessed 
that they had been forced to pay for 
promotion, and were regularly taxed 
for the satrapies farmed out to them. 
It was shown how this wealth mounted 
higher and still higher, till it disap- 
peared in the clouds, above which the 
“Grand Pantata” was supposed to 


dwell. 


Such revelations, astonishing in 
themselves and brought out with 


dramatic and telling force by the skil- 
ful cross-examiner, aroused indignation 
the like of which New York had never 
seen before, even in Tweed’s days. In- 
numerable dinners and receptions were 
given in Dr. Parkhurst’s honor. The 
Union League Club elected him to its 
circle. A large fund was raised for a 
suitable memorial of his fidelity to re- 
form. For the autumn municipal elec- 
tion of 1894, a Committee of Seventy 
citizens nominated an able reform 
ticket. Supported by the Republican 
Party, the State Democracy, the Inde- 
pendent County Organization, the An- 
ti-Tammany Democracy, the German 
American Reform Union, and the con- 
federated Good Government Clubs, this 
ticket swept the city.* 


* The Magazine publication of President Andrews’s “* History of the Last Quarter-Certury” is concluded with 
this issue. The whole work will be revised by the author, and very much enlarged with entirely new material and 
illustrations, making a continuous and graphic narrative of the period. It will be published in book form in the 


fall of 1896. 
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A BABY IN THE SIEGE. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. 


L 


HE war correspondents 
have had their say about 
the siege of Atlanta, and 
some of their remarks 
figure forth as history. 
They have presented the 
matter with technical 
diagrams, and in lan- 
guage flying beyond the reach of idi- 
om into the regions of rhetoric; and 
the artists have followed close behind 
with illuminated crayons, turning the 
Chattahoochee Hills crosswise the ho- 
rizon, and giving the muddy river a 
tendency to wash itself in the Pacific 
Ocean. These are but the tassels and 
embroideries that history decorates her- 
self with in order to attract attention, 
and they are inevitable ; for experience 
must serve a long and an arduous ap- 
prenticeship to life before it discovers 
that a fact is more imposing in its sim- 
plicity than in any other dress. 

The imposing fact about the siege of 
Atlanta is that the besieged came to 
regard it as a very tame affair. It is 
natural, too, that this should have been 
so, for the lines of defence were two or 
three miles from the centre of the city, 
and the lines of the besiegers were al- 
most as far again. The bombardment 
was not such an affair as a lively im- 
agination might conjure up, being cas- 
ual and desultory. The streets were 
thronged day after day with soldiers 
and civilians, and even women and 
children were not lacking to lend live- 
liness to the scene. Business seemed 


to thrive, and the ordinary forms of 
gayety went forward with the zest, if 
not the frequency, characteristic of the 
piping times of peace. 

It seemed that the confusion —the 
feeling of present or impending danger 
—had lifted from the population that 
sense of responsibility that lends an air 
of sobriety and sedateness to communi- 
ties that are blessed with peace. Man’s 
crust of civilization is not by any means 
as thick as he pretends to believe, and 
war has the knack of thrusting its long 
sword through in unexpected places, 
stripping off the disguise, and exposing 
the whole shallow scheme. 

While Atlanta was enjoying itself in 
a reckless way, in spite of its porten- 
tous surroundings, the outer lines of 
defence were kept busy. The big guns 
and the little guns were engaged in a 
rattling controversy, an incessant dis- 
pute, which died away in one quarter 
only to be renewed in another. This 
was all very satisfactory, but while it 
was going on, what must have been the 
feelings of the inner lines of defence? 
The outer lines had their morning, 
noon, and evening frays, and Atlanta 
had its frolics, but the inner lines lay 
still and stupid. Here were the re- 
serves—the fiery and dapper little State 
cadets, fretting and fuming because 
they were not ordered to the front with 
the veterans. Here were Joe Brown's 
“ melish,” to be hereafter the victims of 
the wild mistake at Griswoldsville ; and 
here were the conscripts that had been 
seasoning themselves at the Camp of 
Instruction at Adairsville, until Johns- 
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ton’s army—performing its celebrated 
feat of retiring and sweeping the ground 
clean as it went—fell upon and absorbed 
them, giving them an unexpected taste 
of active service. 

Naturally, the inner lines were dis- 
contented. The shells that went At- 
lantaward flew harmlessly over their 
heads, and the main business of war 
going forward in the outer ditches 
came to them like the echo of the toy 
artillery that the children prank with 
on holidays. The monotony was all 
but unbearable, and the pert and fear- 
less little cadets began to break it by 
“running the blockade.” They had 
an occasional mishap, but their exam- 
ple was contagious among those who 
had a spirit of enterprise and were 
fond of an adventure that had a spice 
of danger in it. The new and jaunty 
uniform of the cadets seemed to carry 
good luck with it, for those who wore 
it went unchallenged about the town 
at all hours of the day and night; 
whereas the rag-tag and bobtail, who 
had no such neat and conspicuous tog- 
gery, were frequently put to it to es- 
cape arrest and detention. 

Captain Moseley, who commanded 
the conscript contingent, was not sur- 
prised, therefore, when, on the occasion 
of a visit to the city, he saw his drill 
sergeant, Private Chadwick, saunter- 
ing along the street arrayed in the uni- 
form of the cadets. The suit was a 
misfit. The jacket was too short in 
the waist, and the trousers were too 
short in the legs, but Chadwick 
slouched along in happy unconscious- 
ness of the figure he was cutting. The 
truth is, no one noticed him except 
his captain. The people who passed 
him on the street, and whom he passed, 
were much too busy to be critical. 
There was hardly a spectacle so singu- 
lar as to have the charm of novelty to 
them. 

In point of fact, there was at that 
moment, not a hundred feet in front of 
Private Chadwick, a curious creature 
in the similitude of a man capering 
about in the middle of the street, wav- 
ing its arms and jabbering away with 
a volubility and an incoherence that 
struck painfully on the ear. And yet 
hundreds of people passed the spec- 
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tacle by without so much as turning 
their heads. But a few paused to 
watch the antics of the monstrosity, 
and among them was Private Chad- 
wick. Captain Moseley also paused a 
little distance away, and gazed curious- 
ly at the cringing and writhing figure 
in the street. A closer inspection 
showed that what appeared to be a 
monstrosity was merely antic exag- 
geration, the contortions of a remark- 
ably agile hunchback. 

Captain Moseley watched the capers 
of the hunchback with an interest that 
seemed to breed familiarity. The long 
and limber legs, the long and muscular 
arms, where had he seen them before? 
The hunchback moved from side to 
side, gesticulating and jabbering like 
one possessed. Some of the spectators 
tossed money to him, and some tobac- 
co. These gifts he seized and stowed 
away with the quickness of a monkey. 
Suddenly, as he was whirling around 
in idiotic frenzy, his eyes met those of 
Captain Moseley. As quick as a flash 
the hunchback’s demeanor changed. 
His arms dropped to his side, his head, 
with its mass of wild and tangled hair, 
fell forward on his breast, and he si- 
died off down the street, the crowd 
readily making way for him. 

Private Chadwick, who had been 
watching these manceuvres with almost 
breathless interest, observed the change 
that came over the hunchback, and 
looked around to find the cause of it. 
His eye fell on Captain Moseley, and 
he brought his right hand down on the 
palm of his left with a resounding 
whack. 

“T know’d it!” he exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, as he reached the captain’s side. 

“You knew what?” 

“Why I knowd that imp of Satan 
the minnit I laid eyes on him. I 
know’d him as quick as he did you.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Why, good Lord, Cap! don’t you 
know the chap that tuck you in on 
Sugar Mountain when we went after 
Spurlock? The man that shot Love- 
joy? Don’t you know Danny Lem- 
mons ?” 

For answer Captain Moseley gave a 
long, low whistle of astonishment. 

“An’ now he’s here playin’ crazy. 
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I'd like to know what he’s up to, ding 
his hide ! ” 

“ He’s a spy,” said Captain Moseley. 
“ He was a Union man on Sugar Moun- 
tain. He commanded the bushwhack- 
ers. He has slipped through the lines. 
We mustn't let him slip back again. 
He’s a dangerous character. I want 
you to follow him. He must be ar- 
rested. Report to the Provost Mar- 
shal; you know where his headquar- 
ters are. Ill leave instructions there 
for you.” 

Chadwick had been trying to keep 
an eye on the hunchback while talking 
with his captain, but it was by the 
merest chance that he saw him turn 
out of Alabama Street into Whitehall. 
He was going, as Chadwick expressed 
it, “in a half-canter,” waving his arms 
and jabbering, and the people were 
giving him as much room on the side- 
walk as he wanted. Private Chadwick 
walked as rapidly as he could without 
attracting attention. His instinct told 


’ 


him that if he ran or even appeared to 
be in too great a hurry he would pres- 
ently be arrested ; so he went forward 
easily but swiftly; his slouching gait 


being well calculated to deceive the 
eyes of those who might be moved to 
regard him attentively. 

But at the corner of Whitehall Street 
he was delayed by a file of soldiers con- 
veying a squad of forlorn prisoners, 
captured in some sally or skirmish on 
the outer lines. Disentangling himself 
from the small rabble that surround- 
ed and accompanied the soldiers and 
their prisoners, Chadwick pressed for- 
ward again. Looking far down White- 
hall he saw the hunchback whisk into 
Mitchell Street. He hastened for- 
ward, but thenceforward he was com- 
pelled to rely wholly on his own judg- 
ment, for when he reached the corner 
of Mitchell, the hunchback had dis- 
appeared. At the outset, therefore, 
Chadwick had a problem before him. 
Did the hunchback turn back down 
Forsyth Street? Did he go out Mit- 
chell, or did he turn down Peters 
Street? Chadwick asked a few of the 
people whom he met if they had seen 
the hunchback, but he received unsat- 
isfactory replies. 

He therefore turned 


into Peters 
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Street, which at that time led into the 
most disreputable part of the town. 
It led through “ Snake Nation,” where 
crime had its headquarters, and then 
outward and onward through green 
fields and forests until it lost itself in 
the red trenches that war had dug. 
Private Chadwick followed the street 
somewhat aimlessly, knowing that only 
an accident would enable him to find 
the hunchback. As he crossed the rail- 
road, a shrill voice railed out at him ; 
it may have carried a curse, it may 
have borne an invitation ; he did not 
wait to see. On the hill-top beyond, he 
paused. Here Peters Street became 
once more the public road, and here 
Private Chadwick commanded a fine 
view of the town and the country be- 
yond. As he stood hesitating, he heard 
the voice of another woman calling him. 
He would have shrunk from it as from 
the voice of Snake Nation, but this voice 
pronounced his name. 

He turned and saw a woman stand- 
ing at the gate of a neat-looking cot- 
tage, a hundred feet back from the 
street. With her hair half- falling 
down, and her sleeves rolled up, this 
woman did not present a pretty pict- 
ure at first sight; but, within hearing 
of Snake Nation, a face that wore the 
stamp of innocence was a thing of 
beauty. Private Chadwick saw it and 
felt it, and though the gesture with 
which he tipped his hat was awkward, 
it was quick and sincere. 

“T ’mos’ know you've done fergot 
me,” she said, as Chadwick went tow- 
ard her. “But I'd a know’d you if 
I'd a seed you in Texas.” 

There was something pathetic in her 
eagerness to be recognized, yet her 
attitude was not one of expectation. 
Chadwick looked at her and shook his 
head slowly. 

“Nom. I disremember if I’ve ever 
seed you. But, Lord! Ive been so 
tore up an’ twisted aroun’ sence this 
fuss begun, that I wouldn’t know my 
own sister if she wuz to meet me in a 
strange place. You may be her, for all 
I know.” 

The woman smiled at the deftly put 
compliment. 

“No, my goodness! I ain’t your 
sister. I wisht I wuz right now, Id 
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feel lots better. No! Don’t you re- 
member that Christmas on Sugar 
Mountain when Israel Spurlock an’ 
Polly Powers wuz married ?” 

“Why, yes'm!” exclaimed Chadwick, 
“T’ve been a-thinkin’ "bout that all day 
long.” 

“ Well, I wuz right thar !” 

“Now, you don’t say! 
Cassy— Cassy 

“Cassy Tatum! Yes, siree! The 
very gal!” She laughed, as though well 
pleased that Chadwick should remem- 
ber her first name. 

“ Well—well—well !” said Chadwick. 

“Yes, I married right along after 
that, an’ you can’t guess who to?” 

Chadwick scratched his head and pre- 
tended to be trying to guess. By this 
time, Cassy had led him into the house 
by the back entrance, and placed a 
chair for him in a little room that was 
apparently her own. A baby lay sleep- 
ing on the bed. Chadwick gazed at it 


ain’t 


You 


suspiciously as he seated himself in the 
chair she placed for him. 
of place. 

“Oh, you’d never guess it while the 
sun, moon, an’ stars shine, 
Cassy. “I married Danny Lemmons! 


He felt out 


” continued 
” 

“The great kingdom come!” ex- 
claimed Chadwick, leaping from his 
chair. “The humpback man? Is he 
anywheres aroun’ here? Ef he is, don’t 
tell me—don’t tell me! He’d never for- 
give you while the worl’ stan’s.” 

“What's he got agin you ?” 
Mrs. Lemmons. 

“ Not anything, ma’am, that I knows 
on,” replied Chadwick, sitting down 
again. 

“ How I come to marry him I'll never 
tell you,” said Cassy, seating herself on 
the side of the bed. ‘“ But you know 
how gals is. They don’t know their 
own mind ef they've got one. Pap was 
in the war fightin’ fer sesaysion, an’ 
Maw wuz dead, an’ thar I wuz a-livin’ 
roun’ from family to family, spinnin’ an’ 
weavin’, an’ waitin’ on the sick. I tell 
you now, a gal that’s got to live from 
han’ to mouth thataway, an’ be a de- 
pendin’ on Tom, Dick, an’ Harry an’ 
the’r wives—that gal hain’t in no gyar- 
den of Eden—now, you may say what 
you please! Well, jest about that time, 
here come this here creetur you call 


inquired 
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Danny Lemmons. He pestered me 
mighty nigh to death. I couldn’t take 
two steps away from the house but 
what he’d jump out of the bushes an’ 
ast me to have ‘im. An’ a whole passel 
of people up’ an’ tol’ me Id better 
marry ‘im. They ‘lowd a cripple man 
wuz better’n no man. Well, they ag- 
gervated me tell I married ’im.” 

Cassy paused here, picking imagi- 
nary thrums and ravellings from her 
apron. Chadwick fumbled with his 
hat and looked gravely at a sun-spot 
as round as a dollar dancing on the 
floor. 

“T married him,” she went on, “an’ 
I jumped out of the fryin’-pan right 
spang in the fire. I tell you, he’s 
the Devil—claws an’ all. He led mea 
dog’s life. Jealous! Fidgety! Mean! 
Low-minded! Nasty!—Shucks! I 
couldn’t begin to tell you about that 
creetur ef I wuz to set here an’ talk a 
week. It got so that I couldn't no 
more live wi him than I could live in 
a pot er bilin’ water. So when the 
army come along, I tuck my baby an’ 
come away. He vowed day in an’ day 
out that ef I ever run off he'd foller me 
up an’ git the baby thar, an’ take it off 
in the woods an’ make ’way wi it.” 

At this point the baby in question 
joined the conversation with some re- 
marks in its own peculiar language, 
and Cassy lifted it from the bed, 
a squirming bundle of red fists and 
keen squalls, and, turning her chair 
away from Chadwick, proceeded to si- 
lence it with the old-fashioned argu- 
ment that healthy mothers know so 
well how to use. It wasa bundle of 
such doubtful shape that Chadwick had 
his suspicions aroused. 

“The young un’s all right, ain’t it ?” 
he ventured. “It don’t take atter the 
daddy, I reckon ?” 

For answer Cassy bent over the 
baby, laughing and cooing. 

“ Did ’e nassy ol’ man sink mammy’s 
itty bitty pudnum pie have a hump on 
’e fweet itty bitty back? Nyassum did 
sink so! Mammy’s itty bitty pudnum 
pie be mad in de weckly.” 

Chadwick, listening with something 
of a sheepish air, understood from this 
philological discourse, that any person 
who suggested or intimated that the 
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young Lemmons was shapen or mis- 
shapen on the pattern of the senior 
Lemmons was an unnatural and a per- 
verse slanderer. Cassy looked over 
her shoulder at him and laughed. In 
a few moments she placed the baby on 
the bed. 

“Well,” said Chadwick, shuffling his 
feet about on the floor uneasily, “ you 
may as well primp up an’ look your 
best, bekase it hain’t been a half hour 
sence I seed Danny Lemmons a-caperin’ 
about in town yander.” 

The color fled from the woman’s face, 
leaving it white as a sheet. The blue 
veins in her temples shone ghastly 
through the skin. 

“T hope you ain’t afeard of ’im?” in- 
quired Chadwick, with a pitying glance. 

“ Afeard! Yes, I’m afeard to do mur- 
der. I’m afeard to have his blood on 
me!” She spoke in a husky whisper. 
Her eyes glittered and her lips were 
drawn and dry. As she reached for 
her chair, her hands shook. After she 
sat down, her fingers opened and shut 
convulsively. “I've done dreampt about 
it,” she went on, trying to clear her 
throat, “an’ it’s obleege to be. Sev’m 
times has it come to me in my sleep 


that I've got his blood on my han’s. 
Hit wuz as plain as the nose on your 


face. I seed it an’ felt it. How it 
come thar, my dreams hain’t tole me,- 
but I knowin reasen hit’s bekaze I killt 
im. Well, ef it’s got to come, I wisht 
it ‘ud make ’aste an’ come, an’ be done 
wi it.” 

She went to a little cupboard in one 
corner of the room, turned the wooden 
button that kept the door shut, and 
drew forth a carpenter's hatchet. The 
blue steel of the blade shone brightly. 
It was brand new. 

“That little thing,” she said, hold- 
ing it up, “cost sevm dollars and a 
half. But, la! I reckon it’s wuth the 
money.” She lifted her apron, showing 
a small wire bent in the shape of a 
hook, and suspended from her belt. 
On this wire she hung the hatchet, the 
hook fitting into the slit or notch on 
the inner side of the blade. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Chadwick, admir- 
ingly, “that’s the fust time I ever 
know’d what a notch in a hatchet wuz 
fer!” 
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“Let a woman ‘lone fer that!” re- 
plied Cassy, making an effort to laugh. 

“T don’t reckon Danny Lemmons ‘ll 
likely fin’ you here,” said Chadwick after 
a while. 

“Who—him! Why, he’s the imp of 
the Ole Boy. Ef he’s in town, he kin 
shet his eyes tight an’ walk right 
straight here. The human bein’ don’t 
live that kin fool Danny Lemmons. I 
reckon maybe I could take the baby 
an’ hide out in the woods; but them 
ole folks in the house thar, they tuck 
me in when I didn’t have a mouffle to 
eat ner a place to lay my head, an’ now 
they're in trouble I hain’t a-gwine to 
sneak off an’ leave ’em—I hain’t a-gwine 
to do it. They're both ole an’ trimbly. 
The ole man says he’s got a pile er 
money hid aroun’ here some’rs, but he’s 
done gone an’ fergot wharbouts he put 
it at, an’ he jes vows he won't go off an’ 
leave it.” 

She spoke slowly, and paused every 
now and then to pick at her apron, as 
though reflecting over matters that 
had no part in her conversation. 

“T declare to gracious!” she con- 
tinued, “it’s pitiful to see them two 
ole creeturs go moanin’ an’ mumblin’ 
aroun’, a-pokin’ in cracks an’ in the 
holes in the groun’ a-huntin’ fer the’r 
money. They've ripped up the’r bed- 
ticks an’ tore up the floor a time or 
two. They hain’t got nothin’ to live 
fer ‘less’n it’s the money.” 

Chadwick took his leave as soon as 
he could do so without breaking the 
thread of Cassy’s discourse. He left 
her talking volubly to the baby, which 
had jumped in its sleep and woke 
screaming with fright. 

“T reckon it dreampt it seed its 
daddy,” said Chadwick, as he bowed 
himself out. 


IL. 


MeanwuitE Danny Lemmons was 
carrying out plans of his own. He 
was aspy without knowing what a se- 
rious venture he was engaged in. He 
had been roaming around in the Feder- 
al lines for a fortnight, playing his fid- 
dle, and cutting up his queer antics. 
One night, after playing a selection of 
jigs and reels for a group cf young of- 
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ficers attached to General Slocum’s 
staff, he said he was going into Atlanta 
after his baby. 

“You'll never go,” said one of the 
officers. 

“Til go or bust,” replied Danny 
Lemmons. 

“If you go you'll stay,” remarked 
another officer. “I believe you're a 
Johnny, anyhow.” 

“Tll go, and I'll come back right 
here, an’ I'll fetch my baby back.” 

“Bah! Bring us some papers. Ran- 
sack Joe Johnston’s headquarters. 
Stuff a map under your jacket. Bring 
us something to show you've been in 
Atlanta. Anybody can skirmish around 
here and steal a baby, but not one man 
in a thousand can go through the lines 
and ransack the headquarters of the 
Johnnies and bring back documents to 
show for it.” 

“Tm the man! Jest hol’ my fiddle 
till I git back!” exclaimed Danny 
Lemmons. 

How the hunchback passed the Con- 
federate lines it would be impossible 
to say. He was as alert as any flying 


creature, as cunning as any creeping 
thing, as crafty as patience and practice 


can make a man. He reached Atlanta 
and made himself as much at home in 
the streets as any of the little arabs 
that flitted from corner to corner. He 
saw Captain Moseley, knew him, and 
was anxious to avoid him, not because 
he appreciated the danger of his posi- 
tion, but because he could not success- 
fully play the part of an imbecile un- 
der Moseley’s eyes. 

He went rapidly down Whitehall 
Street, keeping up the pretence of id- 
iocy, but when he turned and went 
into Forsyth, he dropped the charac- 
ter altogether, and became once more 
the Danny Lemmons of Sugar Moun- 
tain—queer but shrewd. He inquired 
the way to headquarters. The soldier 
whom he asked directed him to the 
Provost Marshal’s office, which was 
not far from where the Kimball House 
now stands. He made no haste to get 
there, loitering as he went along, and 
examining whatever was new or strange 
with the curiosity of a countryman. 

The result was that when he reached 
the Provost Marshal’s office, that offi- 
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cial was preparing to send out and ar- 
rest him. Captain Moseley had preced- 
ed him by half an hour. The moment 
he entered Danny Lemmons knew that 
something was wrong, and, quick as a 
flash, he assumed the character of a 
“loony.” The transition was so quick 
that it was unobserved by two keen- 
eyed men who fixed their attention on 
him as soon as he entered the door. 
He paused, and gazed at them with a 
deprecating grin. 

“Is this place whar they conscript 
them what wants to jine the war?” he 
asked. 

The Provost Marshal, a man with a 
tremendous mustache and beetling eye- 
brows, stared at him savagely, but made 
no reply. 

“Oh, yes, hit is!” exclaimed Danny 
Lemmons, “bekaze they tol’ me down 
the road that you-all’d let me jine the 
war.” 

“You 
fiercely. 

“Lord, yes! Wuss’n that, I reckon. 
Ikin run an’ jump, an’ rastle. Whoopee, 
yes! You ain't never seed me rastle. 
Shucks! I kin tie one han’ behin’ me 
an’ put your back in the dirt. Yes-sir- 
ree!” He stuck his tongue out of the 
corner of his mouth and stood blinking 
at the officer. 

The two men who were standing 
near, one tall and muscular and the 
other short and fat, exchanged glances 
and tried their best to keep their faces 
straight. 

“When did you leave the Yankee 
army?” the officer asked. 

“Las’ night!” responded Danny 
Lemmons. “Lord, yes! I follered 
*em down from Sugar Mountain, tryin’ 
to see what devilment they wuz up to. 
When I wanted to jine in the war, they 
‘lowd I wuz crazy in the head an’ un- 
befittin’ in the body.” 

It was a bold stroke, but it was ef- 
fectual. The fierce look of the officer 
faded into one of astonishment. 

“How did you get through the 
lines?” he asked. 

“T walked,” replied Danny Lemmons ; 
“Tjest had to walk. Them fellers tuck 
my creetur away from me.” 

“Go in that room there, and wait 
till I call you,” said the officer. 


” 


are a spy!” said the officer, 
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“Is that whar they jine inter the 
war?” asked the hunchback. 


“Yes; Ill attend to you directly.” 
The officer stepped to the door and 
shut it, and turned to the two men 
who had been listening to the conver- 
“What do you think of him, 


sation. 
boys?” 

The tall man, whose name was Bland- 
ford, was picking his teeth. The short, 
fat man, whose name was Deomateri, 
was busily engaged in polishing his fin- 
ger-nails. They had served as scouts 
with Morgan, and later with Forrest. 
Mr. Blandford passed his hand through 
his long black hair and shook his head. 
Mr. Deomateri put his knife in his 
pocket, kicked his heels against the 
floor one after the other, and remarked : 

“Tf he isn’t an idiot,” he remarked, 
“he is the smartest man in this town.” 

“T started to say so,” said Mr. Bland- 
ford, “but it takes a mighty spraddle- 
legged ‘if’ to reach that far.” 

“Well, Ill tell you,” exclaimed the 
officer, “he hasn’t got sense enough to 
know how to tellalie. Ill keep him 
here until Moseley or his man comes, 
and then I'll give him a drink and turn 
him loose.” 

As this seemed to dispose of the mat- 
ter, neither Blandford nor Deomateri 
made any response. The clerks in the 
office were busy writing out reports and 
filling out blanks of various kinds, and 
to these for a time the officer in charge 
devoted his attention. 

The room in which Danny Lemmons 
had been placed was the Provost Mar- 
shal’s private office. On his desk was 
a rough map of the inner defences of 
Atlanta. In the pigeon-holes were a 
number of papers of more or less im- 
portance. In the farther end of the 
room was a door. It was locked, and 
the key gone, but in one of the pigeon- 
holes was a large brass key. Danny 
Lemmons noted all these things with 
inward satisfaction. He took the key, 
unlocked the door, and saw that it led 
into an alley-way. Then he replaced 
the key in the pigeon-hole, leaving the 
door unlocked. He waited five or ten 
minutes, and then stuck his head into 
the outer office, exclaiming : 

“Don’t you all run off an’ leave me 
by myse’f, bekaze I hain’t usen to it.” 
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The clerks laughed, and even Mr. 
Blandford smiled sadly, but there was 
no other response. Danny Lemmons 
shut the door, seized the map, and as 
many papers as he could conveniently 
stuff under his jacket and in his pock- 
ets, opened the back-door noiselessly, 
locked it again, threw the key away, and 
turned swiftly into Pryor Street. 

After a while Chadwick made his ap- 
pearance. He went in, and modestly 
inquired if Captain Moseley had been 
there. The Provost Marshal, who was 
at that moment talking to Blandford, 
and Deomateri about their experience 
with Morgan, recognized Chadwick as 
the person who had been sent in pur- 
suit of the spy. 

“Did you catch your man?” he in- 
quired, 

“Ketch nothin’,” responded Chad- 
wick. “A creetur-company couldn't 
ketch him.” 

“ Well, we’ve caught him! ” 

“ Where’bouts is he?” 
Chadwick. 

“In my room there.” 

“In there by hisself? ” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed Chadwick, ex- 
citedly, “Tl bet you a thrip agin a 
bushel of chestnuts that he ain’t in 
there.” 

“What do you know about him?” 
inquired Mr. Blandford. 

“Bless you, man! I seed his capers 
on Sugar Mountain.” 

‘Go in there and see if he’s the man 
you are hunting for.” 

Chadwick went to the door, opened it, 
and glanced casually around the empty 
room. 

“Oh, yes! He’s the man I’m huntin’ 
fer,” he said, as he turned away. 

“How do you know?” asked Deoma- 
teri, observing an expression of humor- 
ous disgust on Chadwick’s face. 

‘“‘Bekaze he ain't in there, by jing!” 

The Provost Marshal rushed into the 
room, followed by Blandford, Deoma- 
teri and the whole army of clerks. He 
saw that his desk had been rifled of im- 
portant papers, and he sank in a chair, 
pale and trembling, and gasping for 
breath. 

“Gentlemen,” said Blandford to the 
clerks, “ get back to your work. There 


inquired 
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is nothing to excite you.” Then he 
closed the door and turned to the offi- 
cer. “My friend, you will demoralize 
your office, and destroy all discipline. 
Brace up and give your backbone a 
chance to do its work.” 

“T am ruined!” cried the officer. 
“Ruined! that miserable thief has 
stolen the papers that I ought to have 
sent to headquarters yesterday.” 

“Well, you nee’n’t to worry about 
it,” remarked Chadwick, dryly, “ bekaze 
Danny Lemmons has fooled lots smart- 
er folks *n you.” 


IIT. 


Bur for Blandford and Deomateri, a 
great uproar would have been made 
in the Provost Marshal’s office. That 
functionary sat in his chair and cried 
“Ruin!” until he had been fortified 
with two or three hearty slugs of 
whiskey, and then the blood began to 
flow in his veins and he took courage. 
In fact he became bloodthirsty. He 


walked the floor and waved his arms, 
and swore that he would crush Danny 


Lemmons when he caught him. He 
would hardly remain quiet long enough 
to agree to any rational plan for the 
recapture of the hunchback, but he 
finally consented to let Chadwick have 
his saddle-horse, Blandford and Deo- 
materi havin® horses of their own. 

The three were soon in the saddle, 
and now it was Chadwick who under- 
took to conduct the expedition. By 
his direction, Mr. Deomateri was to 
ride out Peters Street, Mr. Blandford 
out Whitehall, while he himself was 
to ride out Pryor and turn into White- 
hall Street, some distance out. At the 
junction of Whitehall and Peters they 
were to meet and decide on their fut- 
ure course of action. This plan was 
faithfully carried out, but it came to 
nothing. 

At the point where they met the two 
thoroughfares had ceased to be streets, 
and merged into a public road, with a 
growth of timber-oak and pine on each 
side. 

“Why do we come here?” inquired 
Deomateri. Blandford merely shook 
his head. He had dismounted and was 


” 
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leaning against his horse, making a 
picturesque figure in the green wood. 

“Well,” responded Chadwick, “we 
might jest as well a-come here as to 
a-gone anywheres, ’cordin’ to my no- 
tions. This road is open plum to 
Jonesboro an’ furder. We've been 
keepin’ it open. The Yanks are bent 
aroun’ the town like a hoss-shoe, an’ 
this road runs right betwixt the p’ints 
where their lines don’t jine.” 

*That’s so,” remarked Blandford, re- 
garding Chadwick with some interest. 

‘Well, then, we hain’t got nothin’ to 
do wi how Danny Lemmons got in. 
He’s slicker’n sin, an’ he mought ’a’ run 
the picket lines at night ; but shore as 
shootin’, he can’t run ’em in the day- 
time. Now, how'll he git out?” 

“Perhaps he has already passed 
here,” Deomateri suggested. 

“Well, sir.” said Chadwick, “he’s 
come to town on business, an’ he'll try 
ter ‘ten’ to it.” Then Chadwick told 
his companions about his adventure 
with Mrs. Lemmons and the baby. 

“ By George, Deo!” exclaimed Bland- 
ford, swinging himself into his saddle, 
“this begins to look like sport.” 

“For the baby?” inquired Deoma- 
teri. 

“For 
gayly. 

“But ef Mizzes Lemmons lays her 
eyes on Mister Lemmons,” remarked 
Chadwick, “the baby ‘ll lack a daddy, 
an’ the lack ‘ll be no loss.” 

Thereupon, the three men turned 
their horses’ heads into Peters Street 
and rode toward the hill where Chad- 
wick had found Mrs. Lemmons. They 
rode leisurely, watching on all sides for 
the hunchback. When they reached 
the point where McDaniel Street now 
crosses Peters, they saw a woman 
coming toward them waving her arms 
wildly, and shouting something they 
could not hear. 

“Ef I ain’t mighty much mistaken,” 
said Chadwick, “that’s the lady we've 
been talkin’ about. Yes, sir!” he ex- 
claimed, as she came nearer, “that’s 
her, certain and shore! That hellian 
has gone an’ got the baby!” He 
spurred his horse forward to meet the 
woman, who, as soon as she saw him, 
screamed out: 


all hands,” said Blandford, 
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“You told him, you sneakin’ wretch ! 
You told him wher’ my baby wuz! You 
did—you did—you did!” 

In the extremity of her excitement 
she would have laid her hands on 
Chadwick, but his horse shied, and 
kept him out of her reach. 

“What's this? What’s 
claimed Blandford. 

“Oh, I'm distracted!” cried Cassy, 
breaking down. “My baby’s gone! 
That slink of Satan has took an’ run 


this?” ex- 


off wi’ my poor little baby!” she 
turned to Chadwick and then to the 
others. “Oh, ef you've got any pity 
in you, run and overtake him. Jes’ 


ketch ’im an’ hol’ ‘im tell I can git my 
han’s on ‘im.” 

“Which way 
Blandford. 

“He went right up dat away!” ex- 
claimed a negro woman, excitedly. She 
pointed across the railroad. “He come 
lopin’ ‘long here, an’ he went right up 
dat away. I seed ’im. I wuz right at 
‘im. Yasser. Right up dat away.” 
She was both excited and indignant. 
“He look mo’ like de Devil dan any 
white man I ever is see. An’ de baby 
wuz cryin’ like it heart done broke ! ” 

“Oh, Lord ‘a’ mercy, what shall I 
do?” cried Cassy, wringing her hands. 

“’Tain’t been long, nuther,” said the 
“’kaze I been stan‘in’ 


did he asked 


ais 
20? 


negro woman, 
right here waitin’. I des knowd 


sump'n n’er wuz gwine ter happen. I 
des knowd it. Whyn’t you all run on 
an’ ketch ‘im? I boun’ ef I had a hoss 
an’ could ride straddle I'd ketch ’im.” 
“Oh, what shall I do?” cried Cassy. 
What is now McDaniel Street was 
not then laid off It was a short- 
cut through a cow pasture, running 
through an open country, dotted here 
and there with clumps of pine and 
scrub oak. Through this the horse- 
men rode at a swinging gallop, fol- 
lowed at some distance, as they could 
observe, by Cassy, the negro woman, 
and a few stragglers, whose curiosity 
had been turned into sympathetic in- 
terest. Chadwick bore toward the 
left calkin of the line that he had de- 
scribed as a horseshoe, and in a little 
while his companions heard. him shout 
and saw him wave his hand. They 


swerved to the right and rode toward 
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As 
soon as they caught sight of the fugi- 
tive, Blandford rode at full speed until 
he had passed the hunchback, and 


him, their horses running easily. 


toward him, 
vavalry 


then turned and rode 
holding in his right hand a 
pistol that sparkled in the sun. 

The hunchback saw that escape was 
impossible, and he made no further 
attempt. He ceased to run and sat 
down at the foot of a huge pine, mak- 
ing a vain effort to soothe the frantic 
baby, which had screamed until its 
cries sounded like those of some wild 
animal in mortal agony. This and 
the sinister aspect of the hunchback 
so wrought upon Blandford, that he 
leaped from his horse and would have 
brained the creature on the spot, but 
for the intervention of Deomateri, who 
was in time to seize his arm. 

* Watch out, Blandford!” cried De- 
omateri in great good-humor; ‘don't 
scare the baby. If it lets out another 
link it will go intospasms. Come here, 


chicksy,” he said to the baby. “ Poor 
little thing! Hushaby,now!” He tried 


in vain to quiet the child, but it would 
not be quieted. He walked up and down 
with it, clucked to it, tried to give it his 
watch to play with, dandled it in his 
hands, but all to no purpose. It con- 
tinued its hoarse and gasping cries. 

Meanwhile, Chadwick and Blandford 
were giving attention to Danny Lem- 
mons. They searched lftm from head 
to foot, and took from him every scrap 
of paper they could find on his person. 
Blandford did the searching, and he 
was not at all gentle in his methods. 
The hunchback was captured, but not 
conquered. 

“Good God A’mighty, gentermen ! 
can't a man come an’ git his own baby 
atter his wife’s run off wi’ some un 
else? How you know she didn’t tell 
me to take an’ take it home to Sugar 
Mountain? Dad blast you! Ef you'll 
jest gi’ me a fair showin’ I kin whip arry 
one on you! Tma great min’ to spit 
in your face !” 

Thus he raved as Blandford searched 
him, and even after his hands had been 
securely tied with a tether that had 
hung at Deomateri’s saddle. Mean- 
while the baby refused to be comforted. 
It seemed to be nearly exhausted, and 
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the hoarse and unnatural sounds it 
made were more pitiable than its 
natural cries would have been. At last 
Chadwick offered to take it. To his as- 
tonishment it held out its little hands 
to him, and immediately ceased its 
frantic efforts to ery as soon as it found 
itself in his arms, though it continued 
to moan and sob a little. But the 
child was no longer afraid, for it looked 
up in Chadwick’s face and tried to smile 
as it nestled against his shoulder. 

The problem of the baby temporarily 
solved, the three soldiers would have 
made toward the city with their pris- 
oner, but here a fresh difficulty pre- 
sented itself. The hunchback refused 
to budge. He had ceased his threats 
and curses, and was now ominously 
quiet. If he had been stone-blind and 
deaf he could not have more utterly ig- 
nored the orders to get up and move 
on. 

“ Break off a hickory lim’ an’ frail 
h—ll out’n im,” said Chadwick. 
‘“‘That’s the way I use to do when my 
ole steer lay down in the road.” 

But Deomateri shook his head. For 
various reasons this method of moving 
the hunchback was not to be thought 
of. While they were holding what 
Chadwick called a council of war, Dan- 
ny Lemmons’s wife came in sight, fol- 
lowed by the negro woman who had 
been the means of the hunchback’s 
capture. 

“ Well,” remarked Chadwick—antici- 
pation in his tone—“yander comes 
Miss Cassy herself. I reckon maybe 
she'll up an’ tell us how to make the 
creetur’ move; an’ ef I ain’t mighty 
much mistaken she'll whirl in an’ he’p 
us.” 

At this the hunchback showed signs 
of uneasiness. He twisted himself 
around, as if to see where his wife was. 
Failing in this, he gathered his long 
legs under him and rose to his feet. 
He saw the woman and then glanced 
furtively around as if to find some av- 
enue of escape. 

“Gentermen !” he cried, “ you-all “ll 
have to keep Cassy off'n me, bekaze 
she’s plum ravin’ deestracted when she 
gits mad.” His voice was a whine, and 
anxiety had taken the place of crafti- 
ness in his countenance. 
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The woman strode forward steadily, 
but not hurriedly. Her face was pale, 
and there was a drawn and pinched ex- 
pression about her mouth that might 
have been mistaken for grief or fear. 
Chadwick pressed toward her with the 
baby, as though proud of the oppor- 
tunity to deliver it into her arms. But 
she passed by him with an impatient 
gesture, in spite of the renewed whim- 
pering of the child at sight of her ; and 
the negro woman came forward and 
took it instead. 

The hunchback would have made a 
barricade of Blandford, but that blunt 
soldier seized him by his arm and 
brought him face to face with his wife. 

“You mean, sneakin’, thievin’ houn’!” 
she cried, gazing at him and breathing 
hard. Then she untied her bonnet, 
which had fallen on her shoulders, and 
threw it on the ground, her hair falling 
loose as she did so. Still catching her 
breath in little gasps, she began to roll 
up her sleeves, showing an arm as hard 
and as firm as that of a man. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Blandford, per- 
ceiving what she would be at. ‘“ None 
of that, ma'am. Don’t scratch him. 
We want him to look as pretty as pos- 
sible.” 

“Mister!” she cried, flinging her 
head back and turning to Blandford, 
“don’t git me stirred up. You seed 
what he wuz tryin’ to do, but you don’t 
nigh know what he kin do. Ontie him, 
an’ he kin whip arry one of you, fair 
fist an’ skull, rush an’ scramble.” Her 
tone was both argumentative and ap- 
pealing. As she spoke a shell went 
spinning and singing overhead. The 
hunchback dodged involuntarily, but 
the woman remained unmoved. ‘I 
tell you, now,” she went on, “you 
don’t know him. © You can’t carry him 
to town ef it wuz to save the world. 
He’d hamstring your creeturs an’ git 
away. You think he’s cripple, an’ he 
does look cripple, but the man don’t 
live that kin out-do him. You think 
I want to take the inturn on him, but 
I don’t. I ain’t nothin’ but a woman, 
but me an’ him is got a score to set- 
tle. Ontie him, ef he ain’t done on- 
tied hisself, an’ give him a knife or a 
pistol or anything. I don’t want noth- 
in’ but my naked han’s.” Her bosom 
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rose and fell convulsively and her hands 
refused to remain at rest. 

“Don’t do it, gentermen !” exclaimed 
the hunchback. “She'll kill me.” 

The tragic features of the situation 
escaped Blandford and Deomateri, but 
the simple mind of Chadwick recog- 
nized them—recognized, in fact, noth- 
ing else. 

“T think,” said Blandford, winking 
at Deomateri, “that we'd better untie 
this chap until he and his wife settle 
this family quarrel. What do you think 
about it?” 

“Oh, by all means let the family 
quarrel be settled!” remarked Deoma- 
teri in a matter-of-fact way. 

The result of this grim humor could 
hardly have been foreseen. In some 
way the hunchback had worked his 
hands loose from the thong that bound 
them, and he made a desperate dash 
for liberty. The woman was after him 
in a moment. As she ran, she drew 
forth from under her apron the hatchet 
that Chadwick had seen her conceal 
there. She was hardly a match for the 
hunchback in a foot-race, but passion, 


hatred, the venom that had supplanted 
anxiety for her child, lent swiftness to 
her feet, and the soldiers, who stood 
watching as if paralyzed, expected every 
moment to see her bury the hatchet 
in the man’s deformity. She poised 
her glittering weapon to strike, but at 
that moment her foot slipped and she 
fell to the ground. Then there was a 
zooning sound in the air, a thud, and a 
deafening roar. A shell had burst, as it 
seemed, full upon pursuer and pursued. 

The soldiers, watching, saw the shell 
strike, and felt the concussion shake 
the ground at their very feet. They 
saw a volume of dust and turf spout 
violently upward. When this had sub- 
sided they rode forward to view the 
scene. The woman, unhurt, sat on the 
ground, half-laughing and half-crying. 
Not far away lay Danny Lemmons, 
torn, shattered, and lifeless. 

“You all thought,” said Cassy, sim- 
ply, “ that I wuz atter him by myself. 
But I know’d all the time the Almighty 
wuz wi’ me.” She rose, seized the baby, 
and hugged it tightly to her bosom, 
where it lay laughing and cooing. 


SONNET 


By George Cabot Lodge 


Anp they shall say to thee “He died distraught, 
His mind was crazed by dreaming on things past, 
And so he grew in madness, till the last 

Sheer height of scorn he tottered from to naught. 
His hands were weak and idle and ne’er caught 
With strength of purpose at the busy world ; 
Forlorn and proud he stood—time onward whirled 
And left the ruins of the things he sought.” 

But thou shalt understand what they despise, 
Cherish what they reject, and count the few 

Poor virtues dearer than the things they prize ; 
And weighing all the evil they have said 

Thy heart shall say: “What then if this be true? 
Be silent: for he loved me and is dead.” 
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Photographing the Bones in the Hand by Cathode Rays 


THE 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHY BY CATHODE RAYS 


By John Trowbridge 


~{ARLY in January I an- 
|} nounced that I would 
address the Physical 
Colloquium—a club of 
scientific investigators 
at Harvard University 
—on the subject of 
cathode rays. With one accord sev- 
eral of the members said, “Just what 
are cathode rays?” Now by means 
of the same electrical energy which 
produces these mysterious rays there 
has been flashed under the Atlantic 
Ocean and throbbed over the broad 
extent of this continent information 
which has made the term cathode al- 
most a household word; and it has 
been absorbed with even greater avid- 
ity than the rays themselves are ab- 
sorbed by glass. 

Let us first see what we mean by 
the term cathode. If we should break 
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the tiny filament of an Edison incan- 
descent lamp at the middle of the 
glowing loop, the light would go out. 
If, now, we connect the two ends of 
the broken filament to the poles of a 
battery of a great many thousand vol- 
taic cells, such as are commonly used 
to ring house-bells, we should be able 
to light the lamp again, not by in- 
candescence, but by a feeble glow 
which pervades the whole bulb. The 
ends of the broken filament would 
elow—and the glow at one end of the 
filament would be different in appear- 
ance from that of the other. The 
broken filament, by means of which 
the electrical energy enters the bulb, is 
called the anode, and the filament by 
means of which, in ordinary language, 
it leaves the bulb, is called the cathode. 
One should consult a Greek diction- 
ary for the etymology of these terms. 
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They mean a way in and a way out. 
Now the great peculiarity of the cath- 
ode rays is this—they seem to be in- 
dependent of the position of the anode, 
and they stream out from the cathode 
like the beam of a search-light, strik- 
ing the walls of the enclosing vessel. 
If the cathode is made in the form of an 
aluminum concave mirror, they can be 
sent in any direction we choose, just 
as the beam of a search-light can be 
directed by changing the inclination of 
the mirror which sends forth the beam. 

When I say that these rays which 
can produce a photographic shadow 
through a wooden door are absorbed 
by glass, which is so transparent to 
light rays, one immediately asks why 
are they not absorbed by the glass 
walls of the Crookes tubes in which 
they are produced? One can imagine 
an incredulous gentleman slowly shak- 
ing his head when he is told that the 
rays are excited in a glass vessel, and 
after passing out of the vessel cannot 
be made to pass through a window- 
pane. Yet this is true. 

Now one of the first questions I have 
been asked in regard to these rays is 
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this, “ How did you obtain a light so 
intense that you could take photographs 
through a board an inch thick?” The 
answer is this: The light is not in- 
tense to the eye. It does not appear as 
bright as that of a fire-fly ; indeed, it 
cannot be seen on the darkest night at 
a distance of three hundred feet. Yeta 
candle can be distinguished on a similar 
night at least a mile. But the rays of 
a candle are entirely cut off from a pho- 
tographic plate by a sheet of pasteboard 
a sixteenth of an inch thick, or even less. 
The cathode rays are intense, however, 
to the photographic plate, which can be 
termed the photographic eye. 

I have not, however, answered com- 
pletely the incredulous gentleman who 
asks, “If the rays are absorbed by glass 
how can they pass through the walls of 
the bulb in which they are generated 
into the outer space where you photo- 
graph?” The answer is, because these 
walls are so exceedingly thin. I have 
lately measured the thickness of these 
walls, and I find that in certain tubes 
this thickness was less than one-six- 
tieth of an inch; but it is true that 
even this thickness absorbs to a high 





Turkey's Wing, showing Shot Embedded, but not showing the Depth at which it Lies. 
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Turkey's Wing, Taken by Two Cathodes 


(From the position of the two images the depth of the shot can be estimated by triangulation. 


The other objects shown 


were placed some distance from the plate to determine the best focus.) 


degree the cathode rays; and what wo 
need is some form of window which 
will allow them to pass out into the air 
with greater freedom. An aluminum 
window of exceeding thinness does this, 
but it is burst in by the atmospheric 
pressure of fifteen pounds per square 
inch, working against the feeble press- 
ure of perhaps a ten-thousandth of an 
inch inside the bulbs. 

An Edison lamp-bulb is not a suit- 
able form in which to excite the cathode 
rays. In the first place, the entering 
wires are too near together, and the 
strong electro-motive force necessary to 
excite the tube would cause a spark to 
jump through the glass from the enter- 
ing wire to the leaving wire. Moreover, 
it would be necessary to exhaust the 
Edison bulb to a far higher degree 
than is now done by the lamp manu- 


facturers. The Edison lamp-bulb con- 
tains considerable air. They are, in 
general, not exhausted for a larger 
space than an hour, while it takes an 
entire day to obtain a sufficient exhaus- 
tion in a cathode ray - bulb, one of 
which is represented in the engraving, 
which shows the process of photograph- 
ing the bonesin the hand. These bulbs 
are called Crookes’s tubes, or bulbs, 
and may be of any form. I have used 
a spherical form. It is necessary that 
the bulb should be exhausted until the 
electrical glow produced in the tube by 
a suitably high electro- motive force 
fades from a brilliant crimson to a blu- 
ish white light, which is not unlike that 
produced by a beam of sunlight in pass- 
ing through milk and water. This blu- 
ish light manifests itself more strongly 
about the cathode. If the latter is a 
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The Bones in a Living Hand. 


Photographed January 17, 1896, at the State Laboratory, Hamburg, by Roéntgen's method 


disc, a beam of bluish cathode rays is 
thrown from the latter and projects 
sharp shadows of the anode terminal 
on the inner walls of the bulb. Pro- 
fessor Crookes, to whom we are in- 
debted for the careful study of these 
mysterious rays, has constructed many 
ingenious forms of tubes by means of 
which the shadows formed by the rays 
and their paths can be studied. We 
are indebted, however, to Lenard for 
the discovery that these rays can be 
made to pass through an aluminum 
window in the tubes, and lately to 
Réntgen, who has shown that an alu- 
minum window is not necessary for 
what he believes is a new manifestation 
of cathode rays. The secret of success 


in detecting the rays outside the bulbs, 
as far as I have investigated, seems to 
consist in obtaining bulbs with very 
thin walls, and the best shadow pict- 
ures that I have obtained have been 
made by placing the photographic plate 


at a proper distance from a pointed 
aluminum cathode. In the illustration 
on page 501 the Crookes bulb is 
shown connected to an ordinary induc- 
tion or Ruhmkorff coil, by means of 
which a high electro-motive force can 
be obtained in the bulb. The electri- 
cal energy which excites the bulb is 
obtained from a suitable battery. An 
ordinary photographic plate-holder is 
put in position in a camera in the usual 
way ; and the human hand or any other 
object is placed close to the plate-hold- 
er. The slide is not drawn, however, 
and the photographic rays enter the 
back of the camera instead of through 
the glass lens—just the opposite of the 
usual method of taking pictures. The 
glass lens is of no use, for the cathode 
rays will not pass through glass of ap- 
preciable thickness. The amateur pho- 
tographer well knows that if there is a 
hole in the partition which separates 
one sensitive plate from the other in 
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his plate- holder, when he takes one 
picture, the reserve plate will be im- 
mediately light-struck, and therefore 
“fogged” and ruined. This does not 
happen in photographing with the 
cathode rays. The middle partition of 
the plate-holder can be cut out entirely 
and a glass window could take its place. 
When one cathode picture is taken the 
plate-holder can be turned over and an- 
other picture taken on the reserve plate, 
for the rays cannot pass through even 
the thickness of a window-pane of glass. 
They cannot pass from the film side 
of a sensitive plate to the other side. 
The camera shown in the picture serves, 
therefore, merely to hold the plates. The 
lens is not used, and the picture, as I 
have said, is taken through the back of 
the camera and not through the front. 
The sharpest shadow pictures I have 
obtained have resulted, as I have said, 
from the use of a pointed aluminum 
cathode. The human hand, for instance, 
is placed close upon the slide of a plate- 
holder at about six inches from the 
Crookes bulb. I have found by the use 





Coins Photographed in a Closed Purse. 


(The largest coin was a silver quarter of a dollar, the small- 
est a piece of aluminum, and the others five-cent pieces. 
The rays passed through the leather sides of the purse, 
an enclosed card, and a partition in the purse.) 
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of a to-and-fro current that shadow 
pictures can be taken in any position 
around the bulb, which seems to be 
photographically animated, so to speak. 
The shadows, however, are distorted ex- 
cept in certain positions. With a very 
strong electrical excitation pictures can 
be obtained in one minute. A strong 
current, however, generally injures the 
bulbs. An hour’s exposure to a bulb ex- 
cited by an ordinary induction coil, such 
as is shown in the engraving represent- 
ing the manner of taking these pictures 
[p. 501], will give the bones of the human 
hand certainly as far as the middle of the 
palm ; and will show a malformation of 
the joints, or a shot of fair size embedded 
in the bony processes. The entire skele- 
ton of a baby’s hand can undoubtedly 
be obtained, and it now seems possible 
to study the growth of bony structures 
in certain parts of animals without a 
resort to vivisection. So much is al- 
ready assured; and we are somewhat 
in the position we were when we had 
only the ordinary hand telephone by 
which we could transmit speech intel- 
ligibly barely more than fifty miles. 
Now, with the powerful transmitters, we 
can speak to Chicago with great ease. 
We now need a more powerful trans- 
mitter in the employment of the cathode 
rays; for at present the thickness of 
the human hand at the palm seems to 
completely absorb them. We cannot 
hope to employ glass lenses. I placed 
strips of clear glass, one-eighth of an 
inch thick, on a sensitive plate, leaving 
the sensitive film uncovered between 
the strips. I then placed a cross-bar 
of wood, which was about half an inch 
square, across the strips ; so that it was 
like a window-bar. This arrangement 
was placed in a wooden box, and then 
this box was in turn enclosed in a paste- 
board box. The cathode rays passed 
through all these enclosures, through 
the wooden cross-bar, and affected the 
sensitive film, but the parts of the film 
under the clear glass strips were abso- 
lutely unaffected during an exposure of 
ten minutes to the cathode rays [p. 506}. 
It is evident, therefore, that glass is a far 
poorer conductor for them than wood. 
There is also no doubt that metals 
stop the rays. The coins in a closed 
purse can be revealed in size and posi- 
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tion. In the illustration the coins in a 
pocket-book are shown. The central 
coin was a silver quarter of a dollar, 
and the smallest coin was a piece of 
aluminum, while the others are nickel 
five-cent pieces. The rays passed through 
the leather sides of the 
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process by means of which we found 
the position of the pencil in the case of 
the candles, we can find the position of 
the shot, and determine whether we 
must cut 
the other. 


the hand from one side or 
I have photographed a tur- 
key’s wing, with a shot 





purse, through an en- 
closed card, and 
through a partition in 
the purse. 


embedded in the an- 
terior portion, where it 
was invisible to the eye 
in the strongest trans- 








The photographs 
taken by the invisible 
rays are shadow pict- 


mitted light, and also 
out of range of the 
touch. The invisible 





ures, and onecan form 
but little idea of the 


rays, however, reveal it 
[p. 502]. I have also 








exact position, for in- 
stance, of a shot in the 
thicker portion of the 


photographed the wing 
by the method de- 
scribed above, and 
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have obtained a double 





human hand. One 





would know, to be 
sure, the line along 
which the incision for 
the extraction of the 
shot should be made ; 
but one would be 
doubtful whether to 





image of the shot in the 
anterior portion, and 
also of shot embedded 
in the thicker portions 
of the wing, which 
were farther from 
the sensitive plate [p. 





cut from the palm 
inward, or from the 
back of the hand in- 
ward ; and in certain 
positions, on account 
of arteries, it would 
be important to decide which meth- 
od to take. I have discovered that the 
process called triangulation can be ap- 
plied. Suppose that two candles are 
placed in a dark room at the same dis- 
tance from a sheet of white paper. 
Hold a pencil near the paper between 
the paper aud the candles. We shall 
obtain two shadows. If we measure 
the distance between the shadows, and 
if we know the position of the candles, 
we can find the position of the pencil 
by drawing lines from the shadows to 
the candles. Where these lines inter- 
sect is the position of the pencil. Now 
let us take a Crookes tube with the 
pointed terminals which answer to our 
two candles, put the hand in the posi- 
tion of our pencil, and take a sensitive 
plate enclosed in a plate-holder, instead 
of the sheet of paper. We can obtain, 


plate ; 


by the use of a to and fro current with 
proper glass screens, two images of a 
shot in the hand; and by the same 


A Photograph Showing the Great Opacity of Glass 
to the Cathode Rays as Compared with Wood. 


(B, B, are strips of clear glass resting on a sensitive 
A is a wooden bar across the strips. 
glass protected the film from the rays which, how- 
ever, passed through the wood.) 


503]. Measuring the 
distance between the 
double images, and 
drawing lines from the 
images to the cath- 
odes, the position of 
the shot in the flesh could be determined. 

I have said that a high degree of 
exhaustion of the air is necessary in 
the Crookes bulbs. We must not, 
however, obtain too high a degree of 
exhaustion ; for in that case we should 
not be able to excite the rays in the 
bulbs. After we have once excited 
them, however, they will pass through 
a vacuum—at least a vacuum so perfect 
that no electrical discharge can be ex- 
cited in it. This fact is of great inter- 
est to scientific men. The cathode rays 
can pass from the sun to the earth 
through the vacuum of space ; yet they 
cannot be excited in that cold and life- 
less region. The electrical energy en- 
ters the vacuum, traverses it, and reap- 
pears in ordinary air; it seems as if it 
must have traversed the vacuum by 
means of the ether. We have, therefore, 
in the manifestation of the cathode 
rays, a support of the hypothesis of an 
ether pervading all space. 


The 

















THE ETHICS OF MODERN JOURNALISM 
: By Aline Gorren 


© dinand Brunetiére—in 
several respects the 
most important liter- 
ary personality that 
: ws France possesses at this 
moment—was admitted to the Acad- 
emy he made in his address certain re- 
marks upon modern journalism that 
were noteworthy because uttered on a 
subject from the treatment of which 
anything like a philosophy is, as if by 
common consent, excluded. To take 
any but the shortest and most immedi- 
ate views of this topic, that is of such 
incalculable importance to every side 
and aspect of modern life, appears to 
be one of the things that it is tacitly un- 
derstood must not be done. The Fourth 
Estate has, in this sense, become the 
inheritor of the kingly power, which, 
while it endured in its full prestige, as 
an overmastering actuality, was like- 
wise practically removed from any 
searching criticism and from the peril 
of being tested by the standard of the 
general idea. 

The substance of M. Brunetiére’s re- 
marks was to the effect that literature 
and journalism were fundamentally in- 
compatible conceptions ; that they had 
been gradually separated by a pro- 
cess of differentiation that had its roots 
in stubborn mental and social facts ; 
that the separation grew more apparent 
every day, and that it was fated to go 
much deeper than now. Something 
like this had been said before; but 
there had not been brought forward 
any scientific reasons for the opinion. 
These M. Brunetiere has. Those who 
are familiar with the French critic’s 
work in recent years are aware that it 
has been built up largely around a cen- 
tral idea that is regarded, in a way, as 
his discovery ; the idea that the differ- 
ent forms assumed by the written ex- 
pression of human thought at different 
periods are reflexes of social states, and 
ruled by laws of evolution which it 





ought to be possible to determine as ac- 
curately as we now determine the laws 
that preside over the changes of liv- 
ing organisms. <A given literary form, 
or style, best voicing the condition of 
mind of the greatest number of per- 
sons at that period, bursts forth al- 
most simultaneously everywhere ; in 
due course wanes, and presently suffers 
a transformation into another style, 
serving in turn the needs of the new 
hour. Not everyone believes that M. 
Brunetiere has satisfactorily sustained 
his hypothesis at every point; but it 
has a measure of truth evidently, and 
in any case it becomes very interesting 
when it is applied to modern journal- 
ism. For, thus applying it, M. Brunet- 
iére must be forced to the conclusion— 
however bitter the antagonism which he 
may personally feel as a scholar, a lit- 
erary man, and a man of fastidious 
taste, against a type of journalism that 
aims more and more to discard any at- 
tempt at a philosophical analysis of the 
relations and tendencies of facts, and 
more and more to occupy itself as em- 
pirically as possible, and (one would al- 
most say) as unintelligently as possible 
with those facts, and generally with 
those of the most trivial import—that 
journalism of this sort is perhaps the 
most adequate expression of one of 
the strongest formative influences of 
the hour, that it possesses the character 
of inevitableness. And he does come to 
this conclusion. He follows his line of 
reasoning to a point where he perceives 
clearly that the indiscriminate, unintel- 
lectual tone of modern journalism is 
something that we cannot escape from, 
but must endure as best we may. Now 
if anywhere such a_ belief should 
arouse interest it should arouse it here, 
in America. For here, if anywhere, the 
divorce between journalism and the 
literary spirit is complete. 

To some of us this is a permanent 
affliction. From the start, of course, 
there were chances against the news- 
paper, as made by the Anglo-Saxon, 
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ever being literary in the sense in 
which the French newspapers of forty 
or fifty years ago were literary ; in the 
sense in which the French newspapers 
still are literary to-day. There were 
chances against its showing, in the 
same degree, that preoccupation with 
underlying theories, with the eternal 
realities behind the fugitive appear- 
ances, which is of the essence of litera- 
ture: the Anglo-Saxon cares compara- 
tively little for theories. But there 
was a time when, even while confining 
itself to the noting down of concrete 
happenings as to its proper function, 
it exercised some selection in the col- 
lecting of this species of material ; and 
who says selection says already, in a 
measure, the literary feeling. That the 
modern type of American journalism 
proceeds on lines of non-selection, how- 
ever, does not need the telling. - That 
the results brought about are commonly 
such as to make the sensitive American 
restless, with some reason, when the 
newspapers of his country come under 
the criticism of thoughtful foreigners is 
also a fact very obvious to many minds. 
Why should we be ashamed, though, if 
the sort of journalism that flourishes on 
so much that is vulgar and common- 
place and indiscreet and unenlightened, 
be a natural outcome of deep-seated so- 
cial conditions? A subject of inquiry 
is here opened up that is of the greatest 
interest and significance. 

If one would get an intelligent view 
of the general bearings of modern jour- 
nalism, there is, perhaps, no more 
fruitful study than that afforded, pre- 
cisely, by a comparison of French and 
American newspapers. Each _ repre- 
sents the extreme of the two different 
possible types of journalism. What- 
ever literature still lingers in the news- 
paper may be found in the largest 
quantity, and of the best quality, in 
France ; where also there is the small- 
est tolerance of the detailed treatment 
of banalities out of which no value to 
the mind, no lesson of life, can be 
pressed. In our country, on the other 
hand, where all people live more on a 
level than has ever been practicable be- 
fore, and where these same banalities, 
concerning any mediocre individual, 


have as good a right, from one point of 
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view, to be considered important as the 
most momentous occurrences, we should 
expect to find an unliterary newspaper, 
and one constructed in accordance 
with that peculiar new power abroad 
on the earth which is intent upon turn- 
ing the inner side of everything, with- 
out exception or selection, to the light ; 
and we do find it. The difference be- 
tween French and American journalism, 
then, is in the degree in which each 
satisfies the modern thirst for per- 
sonalities, serves the modern spirit of 
publicity ; and the whole subject nar- 
rows itself to the question of how far 
it is well that this thirst, this spirit, 
should be served and satisfied, and of 
how many sacrifices in other directions 
we should be content to see made in 
order that such service and satisfaction 
shall be untrammelled. 

The real aspects of this problem have 
been obscured by denying that the 
American newspaper was unliterary. 
Insistence has been placed on the large 
number of serial and short stories, of 
literary sketches of one kind and an- 
other, of which the Sunday editions of 
the great newspapers, in particular, 
make so prominent a feature. So much 
is there of this matter, indeed, that 
many intelligent and serious journal- 
ists have not been slow to express a 
fear that our newspapers were occupy- 
ing themselves too extensively with lit- 
erature, to the consequent curtailment 
of their news-space. These critics have, 
in one respect, a perfectly sound point 
of view. If journalism has evolved into 
a distinct and separate genus let it 
hold to its characteristics without en- 
grafting foreign traits upon it. But to 
believe that the introduction of extra- 
neous literature into the columns of a 
newspaper makes that newspaper liter- 
ary, in itself, is a curious misconception. 
A newspaper is literary not alone by 
what it contains, but by what it excludes. 
The best French newspapers, to carry on 
that comparison, are literary for posi- 
tive reasons; but the worst graze the 
literary spirit for certain negative ones. 
The readers of a newspaper are fortu- 
nate if, when they unfold its pages, 
they come upon an article by a great 
scholar, a column by a writer who is a 
master of his craft. This occurs in 
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But it is not to this that the lit- 


Paris. 
erary tone of the Paris journals is due, 
but to the omissions and suppressions, 
and to the guiding sense of relative val- 
ues and proportions which controls all 


that they publish. If positive reasons 
alone made a newspaper literary it 
would not be difficult for us, in Amer- 
ica, to have such newspapers. But 
when it comes to the negative reasons 
we at once confront insurmountable ob- 
stacles. Such exclusions as the French 
editor makes presuppose a deep back- 
ground of complex social history. It 
is a sign of the socially and intellect- 
ually half-cultivated to be insatiably vo- 
racious of meaningless details, where 
a larger cultivation sifts the vital at a 
glance, and rejects the irrelevant. A 
suggestion suffices; more is a fatigue. 
No nation is more impatient of too 
many words in the indication of a fact 
than the French; and there exists no 
more important mark of the high degree 
of its social cultivation. But the Ameri- 
can editor must everywhere reckon with 
the socially half-cultivated ; everywhere, 
therefore, the love of the insignificant 
and silly particular must be pandered 
to. We have, to be sure, a few American 
newspapers whose information is digest- 
ed before publication, and reaches its 
readers in the condensed, synthetized, 
literary shape. And we have thought- 
ful persons who believe that journalism 
may be brought, in this land, to mould 
itself more and more upon this model. 
Is there, however, any firm ground on 
which to base such expectation ? 

That which is being, so far, much 
more surely effected than any absorption 
of literary methods by American news- 
papers is an encroachment of American 
journalistic methods upon the foreign 
press. The zest for personalities grows 
apace everywhere, and le reportage, that 
Anglo-Saxon invention, is in process of 
full naturalization—the word and the 
thing alike—the world over. Writers 
and thinkers who, like M. Brunetiére, 
realize the extent of the change that has 
come over the French newspaper, and 
know all that it means in the pres- 
ent and for the future, have made inef- 
fectual attempts, now and again, to turn 
back the rising tide. But the cur- 
rent of is not to be 
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« Americanism ’ 


stemmed. They call it Americanism 
over there. The word has come to be 
used to express a whole series of new 
social phenomena. Our political and 
material conditions are such that we 
exhibit these phenomena in their most 
complete aspects. But we have no mo- 
nopoly of them. All Europe, in one 
sense, is being rapidly Americanized. 
We are dealing, in fact, with universal 
phenomena, and that being so it would 
seem worth while to seek to understand 
this whole matter a little better. 

In reality, do we perceive what the 
vulgarities of the modern newspaper 
press actually represent? Do we real- 
ize that their personalities are the re- 
sult of the desperate desire of the new 
classes, to whom democratic institu- 
tions have given their first chance, to 
discover the way to live, in the wide so- 
cial meaning of the word? The hour 
belongs to these classes. Their ideals 
are becoming more and more the ideals 
of all masses of society, and what they 
are chiefly eager for is not ideas but 
palpable realities. What the man wants 
who newly finds himself with incalcu- 
lably increased material opportunities 
before him is not, at first, thoughts that 
will strengthen his hold upon the 
eternal verities. No. It isinformation 
that will put him in direct touch with 
the actualities of the passing hour ; in- 
formation that will teach him all about 
his environment, and what he is to do 
there, and how he is to conduct himself 
in order to keep the place that he has 
got, and to extend it, to push himself 
farther on. Everything to-day tends 
to the material betterment of people ; 
but with material betterment comes 
this impatient curiosity to know how to 
enter into the heritage of the broadened 
material life with the eyes open, how 
to get into relationship with all its 
elements. When classes were rigidly 
separated, and human beings lived and 
died in a corner, at close quarters 
only with a limited number of their 
fellows, whose actions and whole mode 
of existence were very similar to their 
own, there could be no such wide- 
spread passion for delving into the 
private life—for baring, preferably, the 
secret weaknesses—of a great author, 
great artist, great man generally; or 
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for peering behind the doors of the rich 
and important to see how they used 
their forks, how they wore their clothes. 
Individuals with a liking for such rev- 
elations read memoirs. The rest were, 
on the whole, more concerned with 
what the great men had dreamed and 
believed, the important personages 
achieved. Of what practical use would 
those other items have been? To-day, 
when distances count for less and less, 
“ facilities ” drag everybody out of his 
hole, points of contact are multiplied 
between all classes, money grades and 
levels all distinctions, equality gives 
equal chances, when any man, by 
stretching a little his imagination, may 
look to being a great man himself, they 
may be of practical use at any moment. 
Thousands upon thousands regard it 
so. Is the situation difficult to compre- 
hend? Does not a man unused to the 
amenities learn to put himself in har- 
mony with conditions new to him by a 
quantity of small observations made 
upon the person of others? How else 
should he learn? Is this ignoble? 
Well, and if it be: in the first rush to 
establish a claim the settler does not 
much regard the nobility of his attitude. 
He plants himself. After that he will at- 
tend to the scruples and delicacies ; af- 
terward, when the essential thing is ac- 
complished. 

All the manifestations of this move- 
ment we find ourselves perforce com- 
pelled to consider, then, in the light 
in which we would consider the op- 
erations of any organic force. We are 
cut off from looking at it, if we are to 
be logical or intelligent, in reference 
to our esthetic likings, to the shocks 
which it gives to our reticences, and 
the offence which it is to our reserves. 
More than this. Many of us feel that, 
since the newspaper constitutes by far 
the greatest factor in the education of 
countless thousands in our country, the 
fundamental irreverence of modern 
journalism, its materialism, its deifica- 
- tion of the value of the most facile 
point of view, is one of the serious ethi- 
cal dangers of the time. For one to 


whom the newspaper is an instructive 
object of observation, a mechanical reg- 
istrar of the pulse of current life, an im- 
personal revealer of drifts of thought, 
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there are five hundred who are subject 
to it, over whom it rules as a dominant 
influence, coloring, woof and warp, the 
whole mental texture. And that influ- 
ence is of a sort that works subtly to 
cheapen the ideal, wherever found ; to 
make every delicacy seem a prejudice, a 
superstition ; to rob, by colloquializing 
them pitilessly, even the common events 
of existence of that dignity that inheres, 
to the right vision, in everything hu- 
man. Against this result, the best in 
our moral nature, the highest convic- 
tions that inheritance and _ tradition 
have given us, rebel. Reverence, born 
of mystery, is the power by the aid of 
which the greatest spiritual advance 
has hitherto been got out of the race; 
and we are, spiritually, still children of 
a time when it had not been conceived 
that any other power could take its 
place or carry on its work. But mod- 
ern life has brought us to ask ourselves 
whether this spirit of publicity, whose 
expression in the newspaper so hurts 
our sense of the sanctities, may not be 
called upon to perform that same eth- 
ical service that formerly was performed 
by reverence. If publicity shall be 
proved to have entered into that species 
of priesthood that invested its predeces- 
sor it will not be easy to pick a quarrel 
with it. It may be a brutal process of 
moralization for the race, this throwing 
of a crude white glare into every crack 
and cranny of life. The imagination 
pleads for the softness of a shadow, here 
and there, where a dream may take 
wing. It is not evil deeds alone that 
shun the blaze of noon, but some of 
the loveliest. Yet it is a case to be 
judged broadly, by the largest final re- 
sults. If there be in publicity, for the 
mass of mankind, that enormous power 
for compelling righteousness that is 
assumed, then we are prevented from 
demurring when its modes of proced- 
ure tread, in any direction, too roughly 
upon our susceptibilities. If the price 
of the benefaction be an unliterary 
journalism, a journalism that exploits 
privacies, we must pay it. If the sac- 
rifice demanded be a loss of intellectual 
delicacy, of the ability to feel fine dis- 
tinctions, on the part of large masses 
who read the newspapers, we must make 
it. It is always open to us to believe 
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that the loss is not final ; that what we 
regret is in temporary eclipse during 
transitional conditions. 


The part played by modern journalism 
in the dissemination of personalities 
cannot be exaggerated. The newspa- 
per isan instrument of political action ; 
and it is the means of keeping the civ- 
ilized world in touch with all events of 
importance happening within the limits 
of that world. These are its avowed 
functions ; it speaks of no other. But 
the relatively small space occupied by 
such events against that given up to 
the various forms of personal gossip 
sufficiently attests how vital is what- 
ever may be comprised under the lat- 
ter designation to the modern newspa- 
per’s existence. Personalities are alone 
responsible for the mere material bulk 
to which the American newspaper has 
attained. Eliminate everything that 
touches upon that ground from the 
greater number of even our best-in- 
formed journals and they would shrink 
to half their size. Moreover, at the 
bottom, the aim of the newspaper of to- 
day is not to give events, facts, as they 
are. Even the people who think very 
little on the subject realize this, and the 
news of every newspaper is accepted 
with reservations. The newspaper-man 
ordinarily accounted clever by his news- 
paper is not he who sees things in their 
relations, in their interdependence, in 
their place in the general scheme, and 
who therefore sees them veraciously, 
and is likely to have acquired an artis- 
tic conscience that makes it impossible 
for him to present them otherwise. It 
is he who can make a “story” out of 
what he has to report. That process 
of story-making may involve knowledge 
of life and men, a sense of the pictur- 
esque, sympathy, the accurate point of 
view ; but as things commonly go it 
cannot be said that it does. What it 
involves chiefly is a presentment of facts 
and situations in such wise that the 
picture flatters the prejudices and tastes 
of the mass of readers, who, in our coun- 
try, we must always remember, are the 
socially half-cultivated. It is the pro- 
foundest truth that it takes mental train- 
ing, and discipline, and acquirement, of 
a high order to give a version of the sim- 
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plest fact as it really is, and it is a truth 
the least often considered. Itis a more 
obvious truth, but also one little con- 
sidered, that the power to be veracious 
will be largely controlled by the mental 
attitude of those who listen. To put 
things as they exist it is necessary to 
have an audience that can stand the 
truth ; that can, that is, stand having 
what is unimportant, by the widest 
standard, treated as such, and what is 
important, by the same measurement, 
dealt with commensurately. But we 
have seen this standard to have no being 
for the socially half-cultivated. They 
substitute for it a more personal and 
contracted scale of valuation. And the 
modern newspaper is therefore what 
they want it to be. It gives, in the 
majority of instances, a presentment of 
life not as it is in truth, but as it suits 
them to suppose it to be. 

This point is worth bearing on, be- 
cause the reader of newspapers ex- 
clusively, the man who derives his in- 
tellectual sustenance and experience 
from no other source, is apt to believe 
that he, of all others, is practical, has a 
firm grip of the real; and because the 
modern reporter, who makes the news- 
paper what itis, takes an analogous 
position, as one who, beyond all others, 
is in direct contact with facts, and looks 
upon things, and interprets them, just 
as they are. On the strength of this 
assumption the reporter everywhere, 
but more particularly in America, has 
of late grown to feel that he is an ex- 
tremely important factor in contempo- 
rary affairs. And he is right: he is ex- 
tremely important. He is the most 
representative figure in the literature 
of the actuality—using the word litera- 
ture just here because there is none 
other to take its place. He is at the 
centre of the situation. He is impor- 
tant because he embodies the most ac- 
tive forces of the hour; because he is 
their tool; their vehicle ; but not be- 
cause he more thoroughly knows, or 
more faithfully portrays, life than 
others. As a matter of fact he is as 
much a victim of conventions as the 
literary theorist and dreamer who be- 
holds it only as it shows through his 
study window. Sometimes he is more 
so. The medium in which he works 
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imposes fixed restrictions and distinct 
limitations upon him. And he comes 
to conceive all of life chiefly as it may 
serve his purpose and be made to fit 
into those limitations. 


Style is a great refiner; it may even 
be a great moralizer; and there are 
those who hope, at least, that the man- 
ner in which the modern newspaper ex- 
presses itself may become better. M. 
Brunetiére, if we are to revert to him, 
would tell us, however, that we must by 
no means expect anything of the kind. 
Good writing, indeed, presupposes hes- 
itancies and distinctions that would 
hamper the stirring reporter in the 
discharge of his duties. And in the 
dismal days to come, “ when telegraph 
operators and the young women who 
sit at the telephone will suffice for the 
editing of a great newspaper,” style, 
and a care for expression, will be ri- 
diculously superfluous. 

All the same, le reportage, as M. 
Brunetitre knows it particularly, ex- 
hibits something more of these qual- 
ities than is to be found in America. 
Frenchmen come into existence with 
an aptitude for epigrammatic finesse, 
and newspaper platitudes, in French, 
have a more chiselled edge—an air. It 
is to the national liking for saying 
things well (a liking which even the 
French Philistine shares while the Eng- 
lish or American Philistine is stone- 
dead to it) and to an acuteness of 
esthetic perception which goes with 
it, that it is to be ascribed that the 
only real specimen of literature jour- 
nalism has produced—the only special 
literary genre to which it has given 
birth—is to be found in France. The 
instantanés of the French newspapers 
constitute such a genre. They are 
pen-pictures of notabilities, salient per- 
sonalities, done with a few strokes, 
rapidly, to suit journalistic exigencies. 
But they aim to give the “ psychology ” 
of the individual; and, in the best ex- 
amples, they do manage to give it, often 
with extreme cleverness. Much of the 


commonplace hack-writing in the Paris 
journals has, besides, an infusion of lit- 
erary deftness that makes the same sort 
of matter in the American newspaper 
seem, in comparison, depressingly flat. 
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Yet, reporter for reporter, if it be a 
question of his ethical influence, we are 
safer with him, apparently, as our own 
race has evolved him. If irreverence 
be his distinctive characteristic, and that 
of the movement of mind which crys- 
tallizes in him, there are different shades 
of irreverence. The irreverence of the 
American reporter is crude and un- 
cultivated ; it springs from ignorance 
of the higher aspects and _possibili- 
ties of things, and from that indif- 
ference to them, and contempt of them, 
that is a consequence of ignorance. 
That of the French reporter, on the 
other hand, more intelligent, is also 
more dangerous, exercises a more dis- 
integrating effect, for it sinks deeper 
and touches the moral nature. The 
conditions of modern journalism have 
brought a peril in this direction upon 
the French people, upon the Latin peo- 
ples generally, perhaps, which they may 
well face with apprehension. Whatever 
else it may be the cynicism of our 
own newspapers is not morbid; one 
feels back of it, in spite of all, the sound 
pulse of a young, unspoiled race, and 
a certain human quality. In France 
there is a group of writers who, of late 
years, has been identified with what 
has become known as the moral regen- 
eration movement in that country, and 
whose work, whether it be considered 
with regard to the perfection of its 
literary form, or to the strenuous les- 
sons that it seeks to inculcate, and the 
high aims that it serves, is not equalled 
in the journalism of any country to-day. 
But, outside of this group, there are 
other writers of whom it has well been 
said that, by doubting everything within 
and without, they have brought upon 
themselves a vertigo of the whole nature. 
These men have a hearing in all but the 
one or two most serious organs of the 
Paris press. And their philosophy of 
life is morally unhealthy. It is of the 
kind that undermines order. It is im- 
patient of old restraints. All this, per- 
haps not so alarmingly as it has some- 
times been made to appear. It may 
well be, as one of their countrymen has 
suggested, that they are revolutionaries 
pour dames. But that does not pre- 
vent the tone which they give to jour- 
nalism from working to insidious and 
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relaxing effect. This establishes a bal- 
ance. If the chroniques and the faits 
divers of Paris be more agreeable to 
live with, more intelligent, perceptive, 
finished, and amusing, reading than 
we get in our own newspapers, they 
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are presumably not so safe to die by. 
We may imagine it, at least, for our 
consolation, in those hours when the 
American newspaper, as it is, and as, 
at this present, it must be, weighs upon 
our spirit. 


THE QUARREL OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


By Henry Norman 


TuereE is a peculiar difficulty in writ- 
ing upon this subject for a monthly 
periodical. Before these words can ap- 
pear, the situation with which they deal 
may have undergone a complete change. 
It is probable that before two months 
have elapsed the relations of the gov- 
ernments of the United States and 
Great Britain will be united upon the 
solution of the Venezuela boundary dis- 
pute ; it is possible that they will be at 
greater variance than ever. True, the 
national convictions and sentiments of 
the two peoples are not themselves so 
fluid as to change within so short a time, 
but there is no means of judging these 
except through speech and action, and 
until the matter is settled one way or 
the other the last and most significant 
words and deeds will not be available as 
evidence. With this proviso, however, 
I gladly accept the invitation to put on 
record my own view of the situation as 
between our two countries from the 
recent opportunities I have had of study- 
ing it in London and Washington. 

It is necessary to begin by stating 
several facts, although they have been 
stated before. First, there exists in 
Great Britain no widespread and deep- 
rooted hostility to the United States. 
This fact is indubitable and indisput- 
able. Anyone who alleges the contrary 
speaks in ignorance. There is, how- 
ever, among certain classes a supercil- 
ious and insular spirit of patronizing 
criticism. We have the old-fashioned 
high Tory, who hates America, and 
everything and everybody in it. There 
are so few of him that he may be re- 
garded as an amusing political and 
social survival. But he has influenced 
his class, and it is chiefly in aristocratic 


Conservative quarters that the spirit I 
have mentioned is found. At the other 
end of the social scale is the type of 
bigoted, untravelled Englishman who, 
on the top of many solid virtues, pos- 
sesses, and somewhat blatantly ex- 
presses, the views which offend all our 
neighbors so much. Furthermore, it is 
not only the untravelled Englishman 
who is frequently a severe critic of 
things transatlantic. The man who 
goes to the United States to “do” them 
in the shortest possible time, and sees 
the outsides of New York and Chicago, 
the insides of a few hotels, who has no 
American acquaintances except those 
casually made on the steamer or the 
train, who perceives American inde- 
pendence of manner without having 
time to trace it to American self-respect, 
who misses the finger at the hat-brim 
and the “ sir” at the end of the sentence, 
who never forgets the spittoon and 
knows nothing of Harvard, Harper's 
Ferry, the Farewell Address, or the 
Gettysburg Oration, mostly returns to 
this country to be afresh example of 
Emerson’s pregnant saying, that “ when 
an Englishman speaks of America, he 
forgets his philosophy of history and 
remembers his disparaging anecdotes.” 
But, alike throughout’ the educated 
classes and the mass of public opinion, 
there isin Great Britain a genuine ad- 
miration and affection for the people of 
our own speech under anotber flag, and 
certainly if my life were staked on my 
ability to arouse enthusiastic applause 
at public meetings throughout the coun- 
try, I would choose for my theme the 
desirability of the “glad hand ” between 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan. 
Second, there appears to be a wide- 
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spread and deep-rooted hostility to 
Great Britain in the United States. I 
am reminded of De Tocqueville’s old 
charge: “Il est impossible d’imaginer 
une haine plus venimeuse que celle des 
Américains contre les Anglais.” The 
extent and depth of this has been a 
painful surprise to many people who, 
like myself, thought they knew some- 
thing of the United States. It is ap- 
parently possible for an unscrupulous 
American politician to gain an unplea- 
sant notoriety for a time merely by de- 
nouncing England ; and it costs a great 
effort of moral courage to claim for 
England in an American journal, in the 
House of Representatives, or in the 
Senate, those virtues which even her 
enemies in Europe do not deny her. 
When President Cleveland’s Message 
was understood—wrongly, as I think— 
to threaten England, the few protesting 
voices only served to show the univer- 
sality of approval. In England there 
was not, from any respectable individual 
or in any journal of position, an expres- 
sion of similar hostility. Yet that an 
intensely patriotic and warlike spirit 
can be aroused in England ina moment, 
the German Emperor's telegram to 
President Kriiger sufficiently proved. 
Now, I regret to say that the impres- 
sion is growing among some of the 
most thoughtful people I know, that the 
United States is determined to pick a 
quarrel with Great Britain. I need not 
say that I myself do not believe this, 
but the view is undoubtedly taking 
root. After being amazed at the wave 
of enthusiasm which flung up the Mes- 
sage, the thoughtful Englishman has 
been asking himself whether it must 
not be regarded as the momentary ex- 
plosion of a pent-up and ultimately ir- 
resistible force. A dozen of my most 
intelligent acquaintances have said to 
me, “ Remember that the Government 
has this point to consider: If the Amer- 
icans are bound to fight us sooner or 
later, then the present time would be as 
good as any, and it would only be mak- 
ing things worse in the end to patch up 
this Venezuela difficulty.” I was myself 


greatly struck during my recent visit 
with the light-heartedness—I may al- 
most say the frivolity—with which so 
many people in America talk of war. 
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One would have thought that a compar- 
atively recent experience of probably 
the bloodiest war in history would have 
tempered such an opinion. It is chiefly 
the men with gray hair who talk of war 
with bated breath. In Europe we live 
always in the midst of rumors of war. 
Our most exciting subjects of news and 
comment draw their interest from a 
war lurking behind them. The conti- 
nent of Europe is nothing less than one 
vast armed camp. As M. Jules Simon 
has recently said, “Il ne s’agit plus 
damener les hommes par centaines de 
mille 4 Vendroit ot on se tue. Ce n’est 
pas assez de dire qu’on les y aménera 
par millions. Grace au service militaire 
obligatoire et universel, grace aussi au 
perfectionnement des voies ferrées, des 
télégraphes, du téléphone et des armes 
& longue portée, on les y aménera tous.” 
In England, those who, like myself, be- 
lieve the British Empire to be approach- 
ing a crisis in its fate, never lose an op- 
portunity of dinning into the publie ear 
the necessity for increasing the fleet. 
And in consequence of all this, we have 
come to a realizing sense of what war 
means. In America this did not seem to 
me to be the case, and I was astonished 
to find that people did not reflect that 
although war might result in the loss to 
us of Canada and possibly, through a 
European combination against us, in 
the reduction of Great Britain to a 
third-rate power, it might also result in 
the instant bankruptcy of half the com- 
mercial and financial institutions of the 
United States, in the ruin of the West- 
ern farmers as a class, in the setting 
back for half a century of American 
commercial progress, possibly even in 
the development of a fresh revolution- 
ary spirit somewhere between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific—all this, to say 
nothing of the awful butchery of men 
and the piling up of enormous nation- 
al debts that would certainly ensue. 
Furthermore, much attention has been 
drawn in England to a remarkable arti- 
cle in the Saturday Review called “A 
Biological View of Our Foreign Policy, 
by a Biologist.” In this the writer en- 
deavors to apply to the great nations 
of the world, with the special view 
of deducing the position of England, 
the record of the battle of species in 
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the natural history of life upon the 
earth. 

“The foreign policies of the nations, 
the writer says, so far as they are not 
the mere expressions of the individual 
ambitions of rulers, or the jog-trot op- 
portunism of diplomatists, are anticipa- 
tion of and provision for struggles for 
existence between the incipient species. 
Arsenals of war, navies and armies, are 
the protective and aggressive weapons 
of the species-corporate, as the antlers 
of the stag or the teeth and claws of the 
tiger are the weapons of the individual.” 

And he argues that “it is plain that 
conflict is most imminent and most 
deadly between species that are most 
similar.” This is his conclusion : “ Each 
recurring census shows that the time is 
approaching when America will have to 
expand or cease. The new regulations 
against the immigration of destitute 
aliens are one symptom that America, 
grown beyond the receptive phase, is 
reaching the aggressive phase. The 
Monroe doctrine is the most obvious 
provision against the expansion that 
soon must come; but the Monroe doc- 
trine is a useless phrase of diplomacy; 
before long the nation itself, by its in- 
evitable natural growth, will be enforc- 
ing a Monroe doctrine that is not a 
phrase but a fact. The rumors of war 
with England must be realized and will 
be realized when the population of the 
State. has transcended the limits of the 
States.” 

It is unnecessary to say more to show 
that the danger of war is very real. 
The most influential man in the United 
States (after the President) said to me 
in Washington : “* You who know some- 
thing of this country must know well 
that, so far from it being true that we 
are endeavoring to stir up a warlike 
spirit among our people, the fact is that 
unless everybody is very careful, we 
shall not be able to suppress the war- 
like spirit.” At the date of writing 
there seems a vague general belief that 
the international situation is much im- 
proved, but beyond the expression of a 
number of conciliatory sentiments by 
British statesmen, I cannot see much 
actual ground for the belief. If ever 
the two nations go to war, it will be 
because they have drifted into it. It 
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becomes, therefore, the plain duty of 
every man who desires to avoid this, to 
watch narrowly the course of events, 
and above all things to refrain from 
crying “ Peace” where there is no peace. 
With regard to the Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute what is the situation? The 
United States Government, having re- 
ferred the matter to a Commission, 
holds that for the time it has said its 
last word. On the other hand, the 
British Government, I know, holds the 
view that the next move must come 
from America—that “the lead is in her 
hands.” This move, as I replied when 
the above was authoritatively said to me, 
can only be the report of the Commis- 
sion; and if that should be unfavorable 
to the British claim, an international 
situation of the gravest danger would 
be created. I hold it to be a matter of 
urgency, therefore, that some solution 
should be found before the Venezuela 
Commission reports. I have not seen 
the British case for its claim—nobody 
has—but I am informed that it is an 
exceedingly strong one, and is regarded 
by experts as absolutely unanswerable. 
The risk, however, of relying upon this 
seems to me altogether too great to run. 

In what direction, then, is a pacific 
solution to be found? I believe that it 
must come from England and from the 
Liberal party, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing majority against them in Parlia- 
ment—a majority, let it be remembered 
by American readers, far greater in pro- 
portion than the majority of votes 
against them in the country. English 
Liberals to a man will be in favor of 
arbitration. Sir William Harcourt, a 
great constitutional and international 
lawyer, has made a profound study of 
the whole case, and long before these 
words are in print he will have argued 
in Parliament an irresistible plea for ar- 
bitration. Mr. John Morley has pub- 
licly stated that never “since time be- 
gan” was there a matter more fitted for 
settlement by arbitration. And there is 
even light from the Conservative side, 
for Mr. Chamberlain has declared that 
Great Britain accepts the Monroe Doc- 
trine, without adding to his declaration 
the restrictive words “ as formulated by 
President Monroe,” the words by which 
Lord Salisbury defines his attitude. It 
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is perfectly certain that in this matter 
Lord Salisbury does not represent the 
people of England. Great man as he 
is, and experienced statesman, he is so 
entirely out of sympathy with any 
democratic community, or democratic 
ideal, that in this affair he is as mis- 
leading a figure-head for his own peo- 
ple as he is incapable of sympathiz- 
ing with the people of the United States. 
I have hitherto believed that there was 
no Englishman more Imperialist in sen- 
timent than myself, but I have been 
charged by a few narrow-minded fellow- 
countrymen with taking up an auti- 
English attitude upon this question, 
because upon investigation I found my- 
self compelled to sympathize with the 
American attitude, both upon the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, as interpreted to include 
the Venezuelan case, and upon the 
American reiterated demand for arbitra- 
tion. Less than a month ago one news- 
paper in this country was fighting sin- 
gle- handed against the Schomburgk 
line as, from anything in its nature 
or original creation, the “ irreducible 
boundary” of the British claim. To- 
day the Schomburgk line has been 
abandoned, and nothing more will be 
heard of it. According to the evidence 
about to be produced, the British claim 
may justly be that line, or to the east of 
it, or to the west of it, but the line it- 
self, always indefensible, has ceased to 
be considered. That is a long step for- 
ward. The next step is rapidly ap- 
proaching, as the fact is sinking into the 
British mind that the American insist- 
ence that no more territory in the 
Americas should pass to the possession 
of a European power except by the 
consent of its inhabitants or upon con- 
clusive proof of an original right of 
ownership, is a just one, and that Mr. 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, in thus insisting, is 
deserving of the respect of fair-minded 
people. It may be that our dispute with 
Venezuela will be settled direct with 
that effervescent little country, but this 
would be a misfortune, as it would leave 
the question of future relations between 
the United States and Great Britain still 
open for anybody at any time to raise a 
strife over. In my opinion, Congress 


would be wise to remove, after due con- 
sideration, the foreign plea that Euro- 
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pean nations cannot be expected to 
recognize the Monroe Doctrine, since 
the American Government itself bas 
never officially recognized it. As for the 
exact form in which the arbitration shall 
come, that is the diplomatist’s business. 
The contention that it is impossible to 
create a machinery by which such ques- 
tions as are in their nature fitted for 
solution by arbitration shall be settled 
in future, it is childish to discuss. 

As I hope I am safe from the charge 
of prejudice against America in this 
question, perhaps I may be permitted 
to suggest one or two matters which 
seem to me to receive from Americans 
less consideration than they deserve. 
To begin with, the somewhat alarming 
nature of the domestic problems of the 
United States which call for solution. 
In the first place, the growth of the Ro- 
man Catholic power in the United States, 
with its immovable hatred of the unde- 
nominational national school, seems to 
me one of the most alarming signs of the 
times. Secondly, the almost inconceiv- 
able growth of capitalist organizations 
is another. Thirdly, the rapid growth 
of the foreign element with the Ameri- 
can commonwealth is surely ground for 
deep anxiety. The foreign-born and 
their immediate descendants already ex- 
ceed the number of native-born north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Every large 
city in this area is politically controlled 
by the votes of this foreign population, 
and its police and administrative officers 
are drawn almost exclusively from the 
same source. Sixty-three per cent. of 
the liquor dealers are foreign-born, and 
sixty per cent. of the saloon keepers. 
North of Mason and Dixon’s line there 
are a million and a half of total aliens. 
It has actually been proposed to abolish 
the English language as the vehicle of 
school instruction in a certain district.* 
“The one thing you shall ask for in vain 
in the chief city of America is a distinct- 
ly American community.”+ Fourthly, 
while we in England are laboring ear- 
nestly on behalf of the “living wage” for 
the working classes, the tendency in 
America, at any rate among the foreign- 
born, seems to be to sink below it. A 


*<Un- hence pane." by Rena Michaels 
Atchison, Ph.D., 


t ‘* How the Gihar ‘Halt Lives,” by Jacob A. Riis. 
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cloak, for the making of which $3.25 was 
paid in 1885, earns its maker only ninety 
cents in 1893. An overcoat was pro- 
duced before a Congressional Committee 
in the making of which nineteen men 
had been employed, the total price for 
the making being forty-five cents. Cor- 
duroy trousers are made for ten cents a 
dozen. The Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has shown that thirty- 
two per cent. of the support of the aver- 
age working man’s family falls upon his 
wifeand children. The Illinois Commis- 
sioners of Labor Statistics declare that 
one-half of the intelligent workmen of 
the State “are not even able to earn 
enough for their daily bread, and have 
to depend upon the labor of women and 
children to eke out their miserable ex- 
istence.” Fifthly, I asked the man who, 
from his personal character, his intimate 
acquaintance with all parts of the United 
States, and his position as the most re- 
sponsible and conspicuous person in the 
country engaged in the official mainte- 
nance of public order, was the highest 
authority on such a matter, whether he 
did not think that the most terrific fight 
that has ever been known between the 
“haves” and the “ have-nots” was des- 
tined to take place in the United States. 
He replied, ‘“ Yes, but we shall win.” 
That order will win is certain, but it is 
astonishing that no one seems to be pre- 
paring for the conflict. Sixthly, it is sur- 
prising that American writers and speak- 
ers, and the people generally, fail to 
realize that there are only two nations 
in the world whose ideal is the highest 
possible freedom of the individual man, 
as untrammelled as may be from govern- 
mental, military, and religious disabili- 
ties. These are the United States and 
Great Britain. Noteven in France, and 
certainly not in Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, or Italy is this the case. Want of 
space forbids me to give examples in 
proof of this, but they could be given by 
the hundred. A trained observer like 
Dr. Albert Shaw, for instance, might 
render his country a notable service by 
summarizing the impediments to per- 
sonal liberty in each of these countries. 
Now, what folly or wickedness could be 
greater than for the two nations which 
follow Freedom to disable one another, 
while all the crowned and uncrowned 
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obscurantists sit by and rub their hands 
with delight ? As Mr. Balfour, the most 
philosophically minded of our statesmen 
has just said, amid “loud and prolonged 
cheers,” “if Burke could have been told 
of the situation between the two nations 
to-day,” his eloquent voice would have 
been raised pleading for a common lan- 
guage of Governments and of hearts, 
pleading that the English and the Ameri- 
can branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
should be joined in an alliance not to 
be broken by old controversies, but 
that each should work in its sphere 
for the propagation of Anglo - Saxon 
ideas of liberty, government, and or- 
der. 

Finally, is it too much to hope that 
enlightened Americans will see that the 
creation of a huge American navy is not 
only impolitic and dangerous, but also 
unnecessary to the maintenance by the 
United States of her honor and interests 
against the world? On this point the 
words of the Hon. Carl Schurz are a 
statement of fact as indisputable as that 
twice two are four : 

“We are, in our continental position, 
substantially unassailable. A _ hostile 
navy may destroy what commercial fleet 
we have, blockade our ports, and even 
bombard our seaboard towns. This 
would be painful enough, but it would 
only be scratching our edges. It would 
not touch a vital point. We 
are the best fitted, not perhaps for a 
war of quick decision, but for a long 
war. Owing to this superiority 
of our staying power, a war with the 
United States would be to any foreign 
nation practically a war without end. 
No foreign power or possible combina- 
tion in the whole world can, therefore, 
considering in addition to all this the 
precarious relations of every one of 
them with other powers and its various 
exposed interests, have the slightest 
inclination to get into a war with the 
United States, and none of them will, 
unless we force it todo so. They will, 
on the contrary, carefully avoid such a 
quarrel as long as they can, and we may 
be confident that without firing a gun, 
and even without having many guns 
ready for firing, we shall always see our 
rights respected, and our demands, if 
they are just and proper—maybe, after 
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some diplomatic sparring—at last fully 
complied with.” 

The creation of a great American 
navy, besides the enormous waste, would 
also be impolitic and dangerous, because 
a nation of quick sympathies and sensi- 
tive honor, possessing such a weapon, 
would some day be irresistibly tempted 
to use it, possibly to fall a victim to the 
very dangers against which both Wash- 
ington and Lincoln specifically warned 
them. The unique glory of the Amer- 
ican attitude is expressed by a line in 
Swinburne’s poem to Whitman, of whose 
country he says, it “slays not a foe, 
neither fears.” The classic phrase of a 
British statesman that “the greatest of 
British interests is peace,” is even truer 
of the United States. I am surprised 
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that nobody has quoted in this connec- 
tion the closing words of Mr. Evarts’s 
Centennial Oration : “In the great pro- 
cession of nations, in the great march 
of humanity, we hold our place. Peace 
is our duty, peace is our policy. In its 
arts, its labors, and its victories, then, 
we find scope for all our energies, re- 
wards. for all our ambitions, renown 
enough for all our love and fame.” This 


glory of the United States it is, her 
philosophical reason among the nations 
of the earth, the cause of our present 
envy and future gratitude, which in- 
spires the lines of Professor Wood- 
berry’s splendid Ode— 


O land of peace, on whom recline 
Ten thousand hopes unborn! 


SPRING SONG 


By Rosamund Marriott-Watson 


Tue boughs are heavy with blossom 


The grass grows deep on the lawn— 
Sweeter and ever sweeter 
The blackbird pipes to the dawn. 


The paths lie pale in the twilight, 
As pale as a ring-dove’s breast; 
The birchwood is blue and silver— 
A faint rose fades in the west. 


O, air of the April gloaming, 
O, wind of the linnet’s wing— 
There is little else to be glad for, 
But my heart is glad of the Spring. 
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| T is very likely that if the contemporary 

child were given to literary criticism he 
* might complain that so much of the re- 
cent literature of childhood is written about 
him instead of for him; that his own and 
other people’s state of mind, in which he 
takes only a secondary interest, is 
substituted in the books given him 
for those really absorbing subjects 
with which Jonas and Beechnut so 
intelligently busied themselves ; that 
there are no more delightfully objective Rollo 
Books and Franconia Books and Mayne Reid 
and Kingston Books, in which people didn’t 
bother about other than the elementary feel- 
ings, but gave their attention to what they 
were doing. I fear that if that part of the 
community under twelve could be fairly can- 
vassed traces at least of such a grievance 
might be found, and I should not be sure that 
there was not reason in it. 

But their elders, even up to the lamentable 
senility of forty, when all pretence that life is 
simple and direct has been abandoned, have 
been untroubled by these critical reserves, 
and have been getting unalloyed enjoyment 
out of a new child literature, of which the 
younger contingent will only know later how 
good it is. The child’s mind and his world 
are really new literary themes—almost the 
only elementary phases of life, when you 
think of it, that it has been left to our time to 
take up; and their literature is in a kind of 
Elizabethan age. It has abandoned the con- 
vention known to our fathers as the “ child 
in books,” and has taken up the child of hu- 
manity—the real child az szch. 

There were the early chapters of “ David 
Copperfield,” of course, and of “ Great Expec- 
tations ’—the first still- easily a masterpiece, 
the other not ringing quite true (Mr. Lang, in 





‘he Child's 
len’ —o 

; and oth- 
literature. 


his ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” puts his fin- 
ger on certain of the essentially unchildlike 
things in it, I remember). The immortal 
“Alice in Wonderland,” of only twenty-five 
years ago, making no pretence to be a study 
of the child-mind or the child-world, was in 
reality one of the most delightful. But the 
book that most perfectly represents the re- 
entry into the mind of the child is of these 
last few years—Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden 
of Verses.” If Stevenson had written noth- 
ing else, this single bit of evidence might 
have served to show that his genius was true 
if not great. The child of the “ Child’s Gar- 
den ” has not one false touch. A child may 
be a poet, but is never a sentimentalist; a 
mystic, but never a twaddler about it; as keen 
and sham-hating as Marjorie Fleming was, . 
but never a real sceptic about the serious 
business of life. The kind and degree of his 
fancy is just as Stevenson has caught it; 
above all, the note of absorption, the untiring 
interest and curiosity. 


He intent 
Is all on his play-business bent. 
He does not hear; he will not look, 
Nor yet be lured out of this book, 


for any preconceived pose whatever, Paul 
Dombey or Little Nell, or—but I was about to 
cite too nearly contemporary examples. 

That this is a golden period for the child in 
literature, and that he has at his command 
nearly all the genius there is going, is shown 
further by Mr. Kipling’s becoming, next to 
Stevenson, his most successful expositor ; 
and not only in his short stories of children, 
which are among his masterpieces, but in the 
Jungle Books, where the child’s point of view 
is as nearly perfect as possible. Unless the 
early chapters of Mr. Barrie’s “ Sentimental 
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Tommy ” are deceptive, he is about to add 
another to the books that prove my thesis; 
and for cumulative evidence, if one cared to 
cite outside the first rank, there could be 
brought a list of half a page—ending perhaps 
in point of time, though not of merit (wherein 
it stands well toward the head), with Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame’s thoroughly delightful little 
book, ‘“‘ The Golden Age.” Who has not read 
this last may still not know how profitably 
the current literature of the “‘ grown-ups ” may 
be abandoned in favor of this other world. I 
would rather read the Jungle Books and the 
“Golden Age,” for instance (and I am a 
hardened old reader), than . . . . but 
what is the use of being more specific ? 


call a “ poor artist,” for I know that he is 

poor and gets his living, such as it is, by 
painting. I cannot pretend to judge his 
work, but I have had ample proof that he is 
devoted, laborious, and will not sacrifice his 
convictions for gain or popularity. Perhaps 
he is not so singular in this ; but what, as my 
experience goes, is a peculiarity of his, is that 
he is not in the habit of cursing the 
“Philistines.” His view seems to 
be that, as he paints to suit him- 
self, it does not comport with his self-respect 
to blame people whom his painting does not 
suit, for refusing to buy it, or for being unable 
to understand it. My friend, as I have said, 
is poor, and is likely to remain so, but he ap- 
pears really content with his work and his 
relative poverty. , 

I confess that his attitude is a comfort to 
me, and that in his patience and modesty, 
and generous fidelity to his ideal, he is a 
model whom some other artists—perhaps ar- 
tists generally—might study with advantage. 
He puts into his work.the best he has to give, 
and that, in substance, is what the great crit- 
ics have insisted is the source of the greatest 
value in art. Of course, a man’s best, so far 
as concerns his talent, may be much or little, 
but whatever it is, he will hardly get it into 
his work if he is thinking chiefly of the money 
return, or if he is habitually resentful because 
he does not get the money return. And the 


| HAVE a friend whom I shall venture to 


poor 
Artist. 
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talent, great or small, must, I should say, be 
enhanced, be more efficient and finer, if there 
go with it that finest fruit of man’s moral nat- 
ure, self-command, the capacity to do that 
which ought to be done despite temptations 
or distractions. In fact, I do not see that in 
this line of work there is any other moral ele- 
ment possible. 

If this sounds like preaching—and I think 
it does—I shall plead that I have myself been 
the victim of a good deal of preaching from 
artists who, unlike my friend, denounce pict- 
uresquely but bitterly the ‘‘ Philistines” be- 
cause, confessing that they “ know nothing 
about art, but know what they like,” they 
buy what they like and neglect what they 
know nothing about. Well, why not? Why 
is it not as worthy of respect to buy a poor 
picture which you honestly and ignorantly 
like, as to buy a good picture on advice that 
you don’t understand? In any case, the 
sincere Philistine, if he have a bit of courage, 
is not to be won over by ridicule. 

But what seems to me the serious element 
in the situation does not concern the Philis- 
tine as the representative of the buying (or 
non-buying) public, but the artists themselves. 
If art is to be anything better than a handicraft, 
it must be pursued primarily for itself and 
not for the gain it yields. And so pursued, it 
is necessarily noble, as literature or religion 
in like conditions —but not otherwise — is 
noble. 

Henri Rochefort recently wrote that he had 
seen a letter of Francois Millet, in which he 
said: ‘‘ Je n’ose pas passer devant le boucher. 
Il n’y a pas quarante sous a la maison, et 
voila vingt ans que cela dure.” Yet when 
an American collector took a number of Mil- 
let’s pictures at a price that, modest as it 
would be now, must have seemed a fortune, 
the artist gazed ruefully about his bare studio, 
and exclaimed, piteously: ‘‘ Est-ce qu’on me 
vole?” It is true that Millet sometimes 
painted pot-boilers, but he painted them 
frankly as such. His best work he painted 
for himself, and in defiance even of the 
butcher. That may not make an artist, but 
the artist who is really a man cannot be 
made in any other way. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES AT LAKE NEMI/ 
— COLORED SHADOWS—STUDIO FUR- 
NISHINGS— THE ARTIST'S WORK AND 
THEORY 


NE of the most delightful resorts 
near Rome is charming little Lake 
Nemi, lying in the midst of thick 
woods between Albano and Genzano. The 
Romans gave it the name of “ Diana’s Mir- 
ror,” and the quiet and salubrity of its peace- 
ful shores decided the Emperor Augustus to 
spend there, from time to time, some of the 
hot summer days. Instead, however, of build- 
ing a villa upon its banks, the emperor con- 
ceived the idea of constructing a sort of float- 
ing villa, an “embarkation” (gadlegzante), 
of which we cannot as yet divine the exact 
form, but which no doubt was canopied with 
the imperial velum of purple and fitted up 
with all the pomp and artistic skill of the 
epoch. Other boats, manned by slaves, must 
have towed around the lake the imperial float 
carrying Cesar and his suite. 

This is, at least, a most probable conject- 
ure, judging from a recent discovery (at a 
depth of 30 metres and ata distance of 30 
from the shore) of a wreck 25 metres long by 
g wide, as well as of a number of objects of 
great archeological value belonging to the 
submerged gallegzante. 

According to local tradition, however, this 
gallegiante was a trireme launched by Ti- 
berias upon the lake, and Cardinal Colonna, 
in the sixteenth century, made endeavors to 
find its remains and supposed treasures with- 
out result. Three centuries later—that is, at 
the beginning of our century—new researches 
were happier ; certain objects were brought to 
light, and the spot where lay the supposed 

Vou, XIX.—5?7 : 


trireme was definitely located. At that time 
Nibby, the historian, proved beyond doubt 
that it could not have been a Roman tri- 
reme. 

Some very recent unofficial attempts, aided 
by means unknown to the old investigators— 
the modern diver and his paraphernalia—have 
brought to light many objects, of which the 
most remarkable are five heads of animals and 
one of Medusa, all in bronze, of the most ar- 
tistic workmanship and in a state of preserva- 
tion surprising after so many centuries under 
water. There are three heads of lions and 
two of wolves, each holding between its jaws 
aring. One of the lion’s heads is sculptured 
upon a circular piece of metal and holds the 
ring in a fixed horizontal position, while the 
ring in the other heads is vertical and mov- 
able. The circular piece was probably fas- 
tened to the top of a post planted at the 
water’s edge and serving to moor the im- 


perial float. The other pieces of a square 


form were attached tu the extremities of tim- 
bers placed at equal distances on each side 
the float, and served to fasten to it the boats 
whose oarsmen propelled the float over the 
It is unlikely that 


placid waters of the lake. 
these heads were sim- 
ple ornaments, and, 
while quite similar in 
design, they are not 
fac-similes. The Gor- 
gon’s head, of real 
sculptured beauty, 
most typical in expres- 
sion and artistic in fin- 


The ‘* Field of Art” tllus- 
trations are from draw- 
ings of the bronze heads 
Jound in Lake Nemi. 
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ish, without doubt ornamented the prow of 
the gallegzante. 

The perfect condition of these pieces is 
due, it seems, to the formation of a kind of 
natural varnish produced by an oxidization 
which has given to the bronze a charming 
and peculiar bottle-green color. 

Dr. Guido Baccelli, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, himself an enthusiastic archzolo- 
efforts to 
a govern- 


gist, has permitted these private 
continue under the supervision of 
ment inspector whose most important duty is 
to prevent the divers from taking down with 
them any edged instruments, since the hope 
is to ultimately raise this most ancient impe- 
rial float intact. 


HE force of tradition 

and example is as 

strongly felt in paint- 
ing as in architecture or lit- 
erature. This is called an 
age of original research, and 
yet for every artist who looks 
forward into nature there are 
ten who look backward into 
past art. It is easier to find 
out how some one else has 
seen and painted a bit of 
meadow than to study the 
meadow itself. Thus it is 
that a great deal of modern painting quotes 
nature at second-hand, and what is worse, it 
quotes much that is false to nature just as glib- 
ly as though it weretrue. This is noticeable 
at the present time in the use of the colored 
shadow. Shadows cast upon snow under 
certain conditions are blue, and shadows 
cast upon the ground are, under other condi- 
tions, lilac. From this the hasty conclusion 
has been reached that snow shadows are al- 
ways blue, and earth shadows always lilac. 
The conclusion is erroneous. The disposi- 
tion of colored light is to cast its comple- 
mentary color in shadow. A yellow sunset 
will throw blue shadows upon snow, but a 
red sunset will throw green shadows, and a 
greenish-yellow sunset violet shadows. The 
white ground of snow makes these colored 
shadows apparent. Remove the snow and 
substitute green grass and none of the sun- 
sets will throw a colored shadow that is not 
lost in the green ground or at best changed 
into bluish-green. A yellow sun at noon- 
day will give the shadow of a tree falling 
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across a dusty road a bluish, or at times a 
lilac or a pink coloring ; but the same shadow 
falling upon a moss-covered rock is turned 
to purplish-green. The white sun of a cold 
day will deaden all these colored shadows, 
whereas the reddish sun and heated air of 
an August day will increase their intensity 
and variety. During the three hot days of 
last September the colored shadow was om- 
nipresent. The thick air, illuminated like a 
mist, was casting side-lights, and this, with 
the conflicting reflections from different ob- 
jects, so complicated the coloring of the 
shadow that it was almost impossible to 
recognize the hue. It is only in hot, hazy 
weather that the brilliant 
multi - colored shadow ap- 
pears. Dust particles carried 
up into the air by heat ra- 
diation cause the colored 
light, which in turn causes 
the colored shadow. Cold 
checks radiation, clears the 
atmosphere, and renders the 
hue of the shadow less ap- 
parent.* What shadows are 
cast favor blue and purple. 
Under a clouded sky the 
sharp, flat shadow vanishes, 
and the shaded openings of 
a tree near at hand are gray- 
ish-blue, and at a distance purple. 

The conditions precedent of the colored 
shadow are, briefly stated, the temperature, 
the color of the air and light, side-reflections, 
and the ground upon which the shadow is 
cast; but all these are so variable that no 
rule can be formulated to bind them. There 
is no general way of “ doing” the shadow 
that is not often misleading. The true way 
is for the painter to paint it as he sees it, and 
not as Monet or some one else has seen it. 
The field is a new and most interesting one. 
The readjustment of the scale of light in 
painting is a foregone conclusion, but it can 
be rightly brought about only by studying 
nature at first hand. 


T is not asserted that the recent disposal by 
auction of one of the most celebrated and 
bewildering museum-studios in this city 

* The brilliant blue shadows seen upon the snow 
in dry, northern climates are largely caused by re- 
flection from the blue sky and form something of 
an exception to this rule. 
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was brought about by that general disposition 
on the part of the better-inspired modern 
painters and sculptors to return to simpler and 
somewhat more austere 
forms of expression in 
their works and in their 
working - places ; but the 
incident may perhaps be 
accepted as one of the de- 
tails in the general mod- 
ern tendency away from 
the glittering, bric-a-brac 
art of, for example, the 
Roman and Spanish 
schools. This tendency 
is sufficiently perceptible 
in the works of the few practitioners whose 
canvases and marbles are apparently held 
in the highest honor on this side of the 
Atlantic ; and in the matter of ateliers, the 
most approved model nowadays is_ rather 
the bare workshop of Puvis de Chavannes, 
in the Place Pigalle, than Fortuny’s gorgeous 
studios in Rome or in the Moorish palace in 
Granada, heaped with the plunder of Asian, 
African, and European shores. A careful, 
enumerative painting of the Roman studio, by 
his pupil Ferrandiz, retouched by the hand of 
the master, has been exhibited in this coun- 
try on various occasions, and for those who 
remember it may be accepted as the kind of 
interior in which the most illuminated artist 
of the future—especially, perhaps, if he be a 
Northerner — will not work. M. de Cha- 
vannes’s atelier is a long bare hall, with a 
great light, and the unfurnished walls of a 
rather cold grayish-blue. 

His reasons for this apparently depressing 
poverty of aspect are, as given by himself, 
that he does not need any studies of his 
works around him as he proceeds—carrying, 
as he does, the whole 
scheme of the paint- 
ing in his head—and 
that by painting his 
picture in a room in 
which it necessarily 
looks its worst, he 
will secure a_ better 
effect for it when it 
goes out into the 
world. Ofcourse the 
very important ele- 
ment of individual 
temperament comes 
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in to decide this great question of studio- 
furnishing and wall-color; and for those 
whose lesser lights of inspiration do not burn 
steadily and luminously 
enough to fill up and 
warm all the bare places 
of their surroundings, a 
warmer wall and a pleas- 
anter interior will proba- 
bly help the painting. The 
number of ateliers with 
reddish walls is sufficient- 
ly numerous in Europe ; 
and the companionship 
and intimacy of his accus- 
tomed surroundings, the 
influence which disengages itself from his 
very chairs and tables, the gezs¢ of his 
room, as it were, gets to be a very impor- 
tant ingredient in the color-tubes of the 
sensitive painter. The purely material qual- 
ities must also be taken into account; if 
his besetting sin be a tendency to paint his 
shadows too blue and too cold, especially in 
the nearly always too-low New York studios, 
a warm reflection from his walls may be a 
slight but constant aid. 

But amid the distracting and alien influ- 
ences of dzbelots and brzmborzons, the con- 
fused, contradictory, frequently completely 
unartistic, clamor and intercession of a mul- 
titude of archzological objects collected from 
at least three of the quarters of the globe, 
and brought together arbitrarily and without 
the slightest regard for their own inclinations 
—how can undisturbed introspective work 
be done in such an atmosphere ? Even in 
the handsome and valuable studio collection 
so lately dispersed, there were inevitably many 
articles which appealed to the collector and 
not to the artist, and consequently might be 
said to shed, if not a hostile, at least a for- 
eign, influence into the ambient air. Even 
the objects that are valuable artistically do 
not always live together in amity, but swear 
at each other—as the French put it—across 
the intervening spaces ; and the artist, whose 
sensitiveness can never be too carefully cul- 
tivated, does well to heed the slightest of 
these discords until, like the real princess, he 
can detect the disturbing pea through innu- 
merable cushions of custom and daily hard- 
ening. For the difficulties in the way of do- 
ing good artistic work do not diminish ; anda 
liveliness of appreciation of the finer things is, 
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unfortunately, only to be bought with the 
price of a similar quickness concerning the 
disturbing ones. 


HAT an artist’s work, a jot of it, is 

worth more than his preaching—an old 

truth too good to be forgotten—turned 
up the other day in a sculp- 
tor’s studio. The sculptor 
was pawing over a mass of 
prints in the hunt for a bit of 
costume he needed, while we 
were discussing his last tri- 
umph that stood in clay be- 
fore The vitality which 
we found in the eternally dis- 
puted questions of art made 
the sculptor give vent to his 
favorite idea “ All a sculptor 
has to do is to copy—copy 
what he sees—and never 
mind the literary fellers. 
They talk and talk, and find 
a lot of meaning in his work 
that he never put there, and 
that the next set of literary 
fellers doesn’t find. What he is after is the 
black and white before him, the lines, and if 
he knows how to see them straight he is all 
right.” This acrimony against the “ literary 
feller” is a distinguishing trait of the new ar- 
tist : he doesn’t want to be caught in any sen- 
timental act. ‘So that Venus over there,” | 
ventured, pointing to the new group, which 
was daringly full of innovation, “is René 
Blanche in clay, I suppose. If you had hap- 
pened on a longer girl for a model you would 
have altered the intention of the 
group.” “Hang the intention; I had no in- 
tention. That’s René, fast enough, line for 
line. 


us. 


whole 


I ran all over Paris for another model, 
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“ You 
compliment René too highly,” the painter re- 


a bigger one, but they can’t be had.” 


marked. The Venus, alluring, slight, be- 
seeching, was a subtly new ‘interpretation of 
the old theme: she was made to win her 
way, not to impose upon her Adonis by the 
bigness of her body. ‘There you are at it 
again,” the sculptor protest- 
ed, running his hand swiftly 
over the clay, ‘reading your 
literary ideas into any paint 
or clay you set your eyes on. 
Look at those lines and that 
correct adjustment! That’s 
what you should see.” Some 
one carelessly upset a basket 
of photographs, and in pick- 
ing them up came across 
René. ‘“Isn’t this René as 
she was in the pose?” We 
crowded about the photo- 
graph, and glanced at the 
Venus. ‘“ But René is fatter 
than the Venus and taller.” 
“The figures are life - size,” 
the sculptor replied, ‘ but 
here’s a photo of the group.” We laid 
the two photographs side by side. At a 
glance it was evident that René was a long 
way from the clay figure; the face, of 
course, was not in the same world as 
René’s. 

That the sculptor’s hands had not repro- 
duced his model was brutally evident. He 
had pulled her to pieces and _ instinctively 
put her together as the Venus which stood 
before us. René would have hardly known 
herself. ‘* Of course,” I said, ‘‘ you may have 
fooled with your lines for fun, but ‘ we literary 
fellers’ prefer to think you knew what you 
were about.” 
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maaq|HE season just ending proves 
that the opera has finally ar- 
rived as a permanent element 
in the musical and social life 
of America. We are assured 
by the people who have seen 
and heard everything everywhere that New 
York is now a musical centre—judged by 

the operatic artists who are glad 
Epoch of t 
Opera. 





o sing within her halls—second 
to none in the world. Not in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or London are to be 
heard so many singers of the first order, 
though perhaps it is true that the successful 
new music-dramas are passed on to us a 
few months late. 
telle where the classics compose so large 


But this is a mere baga- 


a proportion of the season’s répertoire; and 
it gives us an opportunity, too, of proving 
our independence of judgment by refusing 
to “ take up” an aspiring score from the com- 
poser of JZanon, although Paris may have 
raved over it. Two elaborate companies of 
operatic artists have divided New York and 
Chicago between them for nearly five months 
in the year; and this luxury is all the more 
gratifying for the arid path of failure which 
has led to it, strewn, as it is, with the wrecks 
of so many ambitious zpresarzos. Indeed, 
the most striking phase of this season’s op- 
eratic achievements is the financial success 
which has attended the really tremendous 
venture of importing such costly delights as 
the De Reszkes, Calve, Melba, Nordica, and 
Alvary. 

Certain delvers in the literature of music 
who were able to combine with their aesthetic 
predilections the vicious propensity for statis- 
tics, had been flinging at us reassuring bits of 
information, to the effect that only two per 
cent. of the American people showed any 


marked responsiveness to concords of sweet 
sounds; whereas the Teutonic soul, for in- 
stance, thrilled to the extent of fifty per cent. 
So much the more do we now rejoice over 
the capture of the greatest European artists 
from the footlights of Paris and Vienna—and 
all without a groat of subsidy. 

And yet, while for the purposes of interna- 
tional philippics this is sufficiently true, a very 
candid observer must admit that our opera 
companies ave very heavily subsidized. It 
requires a huge salary appropriation to entice 
these pre-eminent singers from their native 
Europe, and if it were left to those Americans 
whose esthetic taste alone were concerned, 
there would be even more glaring deficiencies 
between income and outgo than oppressed 
Colonel Mapleson and other unfortunate 
pioneers. As a social function and a fash- 
ionable diversion the opera makes a separate 
and all-important appeal, and a large propor- 
tion of the subscribers do virtually contribute 
Perhaps this should be borne in 
mind by the impressionable enthusiast who 
boils with righteous indignation over the 
cheerful conversational accompaniment so 
often vouchsafed Messrs. Wagner and Verdi 
by his plutocratic neighbors. But whether 
as a matter of taste and rhadamanthine jus- 
tice, his rage should or should not be re- 
stricted to a protesting letter to the Editor 
of the Avenzng Post, it is very certain that 
these magnificent music-dramas are only 
made possible for him by the more ornate 
portion of the community whose active social 
instincts are so unwillingly interrupted, save 
by some favorite ‘ Jewel Song” or “ fashion- 
able ” this not an unusually 
charming disposition of great wealth — to 
bring it about that any metropolitan book- 
keeper not entirely quill-driven from his soul, 


a subsidy. 


singer. Is 








Landscape on North Wall, Chicago Auditorium. 


or any threadbare bohemian, may hear the 
noblest music of love and passion? Perhaps 
boxes are not subscribed for with this sweet 
impulse wholly, or even prominently, in view ; 
but hopeless as it is to track all the motives 
of any social situation to their lairs, let us in 
this case admire the result. 

The change which has come over the au- 
diences of the Metropolitan is scarcely less 
remarkable than the revolution in the strong 
places of the box office. The slowly aroused, 
but now powerful, love for the Wagner operas 
has been guided by a conductor, Herr Seidl, 
who is quite as thoroughly equipped in train- 
ing and temperament as any man living to 
overcome philistinism and strengthen what- 
ever there may be of the artist left in the 
average New Yorker; while Chicago has had 
Theodore Thomas, and the whole country 
has been judging what steps the young and 
energetic Mr. Damrosch has taken toward 
the place of a master. No doubt, the pres- 
ence of the two first-named conductors is a 
factor only second to the essential of a mon- 
eyed and leisurely class in the establishment 
of a perennial opera season in America. And 
it is surely most largely due to them and 
their disciples that there is, on the whole, 
such a deal of real ardor and unaffected ap- 
preciation in the ‘‘ front” of the opera-houses. 
The people who go to the opera for the sake 
of the music are no longer rare birds. 

It is not only the flats of New York that 
produce these yearners after great music; 
from Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, in the South, and from scores 
of towns in the cis-Mississippi half of the 
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United States, they come to spend their win- 
ter holidays in the cities which have this one 
luxury, absolutely unattainable elsewhere. 


HOSE rebellious minds who deny the 

efficacy and even the patness of prov- 

erbs, may find in the war record of this 
year a fresh instance against that venerable 
saw which affirms that where there is smoke 
there is fire. If fire be fighting and smoke 
be war talk—and in the light of the winter's 
experience this seems a generous 
analogy—a hasty retrospect of the 
year’s brawling shows that in every 
situation where war has been heralded from a 
million mouths, the result has been peace. 
We have not jumped into England about 
Venezuela; Russia, France, and Japan have 
not set out to conquer the rest of the world ; 
Germany has not attacked England in chiv- 
alrous defence of the bearded Boers ; and no 
one out of the half-dozen powers who were 
at various times billed for the task, has chas- 
tised the Unspeakable Turk. 

But in out-of-the-way places, where the 
smoke was conspicuously absent, there has 
been such an incessant fighting as few other 
years in this half of the century have seen. 
China and Japan gave us the only fight, to 
be sure, of the first order; and this rank can 
only be accorded to their struggle by virtue 
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Decorative painting by Francis Lathrop at the Metropolitan Opera House. (Burned August 27, 1892.) 
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of the important issues at stake. The Peace 
of Simonoseki, made on the 8th of May, 
was a history-making event, not only in the 
clauses which transferred to Japan Korea, For- 
mosa, the Pescadores Islands, and $175,000,- 
ooo, but even more in the blow it dealt to the 
conservatism of China. So far as Li Hung 
Chang was concerned, liliputian Japan might 
have exacted far more distressing terms ; but 
the demands for Port Arthur and the Liao- 
tung Peninsula were qualified by Russia’s 
rather bullying intervention, induced by the 
Muscovite interest in Asiatic seaports. 

All through the year, since early in March, 
the Spaniards have been fighting the Cuban 
insurrectionists, with the result seemingly as 
far off as ever, notwithstanding the recent 
recall of General Campos and the announce- 
ment of a less Fabian policy under General 
Weyler, his successor. In fact the winter was 
the opportunity of the Spaniards; if the in- 
surgents can stave off defeat until May, the 
rainy season will render their cause reason- 
ably secure for several more months. Though 
this West Indian dispute can be classed as 
yet only under the head of an insurrection, 
the actual magnitude of war operations is 
very considerable. The Spanish Government 
has sent over one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand troops into the island, and has been 
taxing the resources of English navy-yards 
to build such vessels of war as are fitted for 
the island blockade. 

There were exceptional elements of both 
absurdity and horror in the French war 
against the Hovas of Madagascar, which 
ended in September with the complete tri- 


umph of the French and the practical annex- 
ation of the island. Out of some fifteen 
thousand Frenchmen launched against the 
Hovas, nearly half perished miserably in the 
fever-stricken districts of Madagascar, and 
the Hovas persistently refused, even when 
their generals were boiled alive for lack of 
courage, to kill any of the remaining in- 
vaders or give the slightest excuse for the 
more active varieties of bravery on the part 
of their opponents. Madagascar is one of 
those baffling regions of which we are told 
that they are as large as England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and if it had been John Bull who 
thus at one swoop added so great a tract to 
his dominions, a great cry would have un- 
doubtedly gone up to the skies from the out- 
raged justice of other nations. 

In fact, John Bull was criticised, “ both at 
home and furrin,” for his recent exploits in 
a vastly more insignificant matter, the Chit- 
ral war. Chitral is an altitudinous state 
lying outside of the British North Indian 
possessions, in just such ‘“ mountainious 
parts” as saw the adventures of the “ Man 
who would be King.” Its Mehtar having 
departed this life, there was the squabble 
about succession which our Gibbon has 
made us familiar with, and the British, of 
course, felt themselves divinely appointed to 
settle the dispute. A good many of them 
were killed in the roadless mountain wilder- 
ness, and the whole thing wound up, as a 
thousand other like incidents in British mis- 
sionary work, in the establishment of rifle 
stations “ from Kila-Darash to Dir.” 

On another continent there is a similar 
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chapter of Albion’s history just ended with 
the occupation of Coomassie, the capital of 
the Ashantees, a short way inland from the 
gold coast of Africa. King Prembeh, the 
English said, was a bad man, who raided his 
slaves, picked quarrels with the tribes who 
were virtuous enough to own the British 
suzerainty, and revolted the mind of Tommy 
Atkins with the practise of human sacrifices. 
Therefore, for the good of his soul, King 
Prembeh was chastised, and incidentally paid 
his conquerors a large war indemnity, de- 
livered over to them his chief city, and is 
retained a captive in the English colony 
against the fulfilment of these pledges. 
Abyssinia has always been a realm of 
vaguely poetic associations, and would have 
been even if poor Dr. Johnson had not used 
it to bury his mother with. This mountain 
nation of Christians with the heathen virtues, 
hidden in the clouds of northeast Africa, is 
to every school-boy a Marco Polo species of 
country. And now the news reaches us that 


at an important crisis of the war between the 
Italians and Abyssinians, when the army of 
fifty thousand natives had starved out brave 
Colonel Galliano in beleaguered Makaleh, 
the knightly emperor of the mountain, Mene- 


lek, suffered the garrison to march out with 
the honors of war, and sent his own tribes- 
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men to escort the little remnant of his foes 
back to their main army. This is so fine a 
story in this nineteenth century, and in “ Dark- 
est Africa,” that everybody will hope for its 
truth. The Italians have been having a hard 
time against these generous foes, and it will 
be well for them if such an opening allows 
a reconciliation of the troubles which have 
arisen from their African state of Erythria, 
bordering on Menelek’s domains. 

That harum-scarum escapade in South 
Africa is fresh in everyone’s memory. The 
Boers, practically in the position of aborig- 
inal owners of the soil, could scarcely have 
avoided disagreement with the horde of 
Johannesburg gold-seekers. Dr. Jameson, 
all because of a mistake in reading the punc- 
tuation of an official message, so a brilliant 
writer says, recklessly took fire when it would 
do the most harm; marched to overthrow 
the Boer government and was defeated, with 
the loss of a hundred lives, in a battle which 
could not have aroused more tremendous in- 
ternational sensations if it had killed a hun- 
dred thousand. 

Surely these twelve months have not been 
without their opportunities for cultivation of 
the military virtues. If there were more men 
like old Menelek, it would seem almost worth 
while. 
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